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. %_* We deem it proper, in reply to namerous applications from distant parts of the world, to state, that 
this Miscellany may be had through the Post-Offices, in the Capitals of the respective countries, or through 
the General Post-Office, London, on paying for six or twelve months in advance, 

Of course, too, it is regularly served by all Booksellers, and Dealers in Books, in every part of the world; 


with a slight advance for freight or carriage. 


In regard to the United States of America, it may be tad of all Booksellers who import books from Eng. 
land ; or by Booksellers themselves, on wholesale terms, of Mr. Harrison Hall, of Philadelphia. 

Readers, whose intelligence merits our respect, scarcely need to be guarded against Impostors—who imi. 
tate our types, our arrangements, our title-page, and even the colour of our wrapper; in short, who imitate 
us in every thing, except in the interest and originality of our contents; aud in the love of truth, and the- 


spirit of free enquiry, which characterize all our pages. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 
LLOW wme to request, by the me- 


dium of thy pages, to communi- 


cate to the public, in an authenticated 
shape, an outline of some results from 
my recent labours in the cause of educa- 
tion—a cause for the sake of which I 
have preferred privation and labour to 
ease and emolument—to which I have 
been devoted with an undaunted zeal 
during tweuty years; for which I have 
lived, and in advancing which I have been 
willing to live or to die. 

I have endeavoured, during the last 
three years, in travelling above 6000 
miles, to avail myself of the opportunities 
which intervals from visiting schools 
allowed, to visit all manufactories 
which might be open to me, and gather 
instruction, as the bee gathers honey 
from every flower. In Great Britain 
especially, a vast field of instruction has 
thus been opened before me: my object 
in this pursuit has been, first to see if I 


- could find mechanical inventions which, 


by a different application from their pre- 
sent use, might extend the progress, by 
cheapening the materials used for edu- 
cation ; nor has my intention failed of its 
effect. My second object was, ° to at- 
tain a perfect knowledge, by inspection 
of machinery, and conversation with 
commercial men, in matters relative to 
the objects of commercial education, and 
which I could only gather from such an 
atithentic source. 

I have also endeavoured, not merely 
to travel as a teacher, but as a learner ; 
and, while calling the public attention 


> the Lancasterian system of education, 


T have been endeavouring, by continual 
attention to the subject, practically to 


apply its principles, and perfect its 
power, in such a manner as will prove 
it possesses greater facilities than has 
ever been imagined by its most zealoas 
friends, 

The results of which I now write will 
be admitted by ALL to be of high im- 
portance to the cause of education, IF 
THEY BE REAL: they are stated in a 
manner paradoxically, for the sake’ of 
striking the mind more impressively 
with their importance. But I antici- 
pate that, when fully known, the sur. 
prise will be, that they have not been 
found out before, and that such simple 
easy matters should have so long pos- 
sessed powers of such extent, and not 
been rendered actively useful to man- 
kind. 

When [I first commenced making 
known my system of education to the 
public, I stated that one master could 
govern a sehool, however large; that a 
simple principle of order would enable 
him to govern hundreds of pupils, and 
thus: prepare for their instruction; that 
ene book would serve to teach a whole 
school to spell, one book for reading, 
and one for arithmetic ; that 500 pupils 
might write and spell at the same time, 
and all together; and that a boy who 
knew nothing about arithmetic might, 
on this system, teach it as well as the 
master himself. Now these statements 
all appear very paradoxical; and the 
question with the reflecting mind natu- 
rally is, how they can be true. Yet that 
question has for a considerable time been 
almost out of date, and the encomiums 
now passed on the system are for its 
facility and simplicity—the days of won- 
der are passed away ; and yet, marked as 
the first statements made by me were, no 
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nhas ever charged me with making 
paper of the system; I gave it 4 
the public freely, as soon as ever @ pub- 
lication was ready for press by subscrip- 
tion; which enabled me to print 5500 
copies of my first book, for which I re- 
ceived above 13001. and applied the pro- 
fits to advance the public cause im 
which I was, and am still, engaged. 

At present I have a subscription open 
for another book, of which several hun- 
dred copies are engaged for by most 
respectable persons ; when the number 
comes to 2000 cupies the work will 
instantly go to press. It will, in an 
appendix, contain an account: of the 
new improvements, the outlines of 
which are as follow:— 

1. Lessons of every kind may be fur- 
nished for schools cheaper than Sormerly, 
and better adapted ‘to the end of in- 
struction, The first particular by cheap- 
ening and simplifyin the material ; the 
second is the result of arrangement, 
arising from more mature experience. 

2. The copious variety of lessons to be 
efforded by these inventions is beyond pre- 
eeJent or calculation—the expence conti- 
nuing the same, but the variety of lessons 
almost endless. 

3.. LANGUAGE does not bound their 
powers—the application will answer for 
one language as well as another. The 
lessons will answer for spelling, reading, 
and arithmetic—in one language as well 
as another, and with nearly equal facility 
on every written language. The increase 
of the powers of these materials of instruc- 
tion will‘apply to classic as well as any 
ether authors. 

4. It seems, from the facility with 
which any one school destitute of lessons 
may be provided, that it is possible that 
the schools of a large empire may be 
supplied with lessons, in vast variety, at 
an expense of ‘a most moderate nature, 
and nearly with as much ease as the 
schools of a large metropolis. 

5. To all lovers of their Bible, to all 
who are anxious for the spreading of the 
sacred writings over the habitable earth, it 
will be a pleasure-to learn, that these in- 
ventions will afford an almost indeéscriba- 
ble facility to spread copious extracts of 
the sacred pat Hh so as to enable any 
missionary sc ter to supply jus 
school or schools with extracts from the 
best of books, in any written language, or 


any clime of the world ; the variety only 


limited by the boundaries of the” books 
used, 


6. These inventions being especial 
ealeulated to fix the attention of cildvee, 


simple in their use; and chedp in their 
cost, will be adapted to private tuition in 
a —_ family, and - so aid hace iA 
teaching very young children, before 
are of age to attend school, or ene! 
teacher. 


7. With some little variety in the ap. 
plication, these lessuns will not only appl a 
to every written language inthe world,  — 
living or dead, but they will equally an- 
swer for the blind, and be of essential 
service to the deaf and dumb. 

8. As to lessons in writing, the same 
application and benefit may be obtained as 

om reading, arithmetic, or other les. 
sons. The reader will see that, if these 
results are correct, a new lever is found 
wherewith to move the mental energies of 
man, and promote the civilization of the 
world. 

Incredible as these things may ap- Bed 
pear, three or four words would imply \ hi 
a knowledge of their powers, andafew |= — 





pages place them, from description, be- Be] 
yond a doubt; and I am happy to % 


assure the reader they will be found as 
simple and cheap as correct and true. 

Nor do I wish to conceal them one 
hour afier the public shall enable me to 
publish them; it only remains for the 
friends of education and their Bibles, 
to aid the publication; and, while the 
fair procecdings of it will be some pecu- 
niary recompense for the time, study, | ao 
and loss sustained in carrying these in- i 
ventions to perfection, I shall be happy a 
to prove to my country that, however I aig 
may have been rewarded for past exer- 
tions, the happiness of serving its youth, a 
and extending similar blessings to every & 
nation, kindred, tongue, and people, ia 
will be a reward beyond that man car =. 
give or take away. oe 

I remain, in the cause of education, ( ag 
the public’s most devoted servant, ee 


Southampton ; Jos, LANCASTER. i 
4th month ( April), 9th. ya 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, a 
HE art of book-making, and the 7; 
pretensions of authors who have =—§ 
very little to say, is so exorbitant, that, 
when a quarto volume comes before us, 
we open it with reluctance. 

There has just appeared a small book, 
under the title of Karamania, by Capt. 
Beaufort, R.N.: it is illustrated and 
adorned with engravings of uncommon 
neatness and accuracy. The charts ass? 
admirably delineated; and are so com 
structed, as to serve, at the same we 
the purposes of a nautical survey, é 
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of a general description of a coust which 
has hitherto been little known or ex- 
plored. 

There is an ordeal to which it were to 
be wished that all pompous books should 
be subjected—I mean the good old cus- 
tom of marginal notes, expressing the 
contents of the pages to which they are 
prefixed. Into what a small compass 
would many a thick volume shrink, if 
analysed in this manner. 

Printers and booksellers object to 
marginal ‘notes because they enhance 
the price of printing per sheet: but they 
are very ungrateful—for the wide mar- 
gins of modern’ bookmakers took their 
rise from the space which was formerly 
allotted for pointing out to the reader 
the objects the most worthy of his 
attention. 

The little volume before us, notwith- 
standing the sameness of the objects 
which it describes, and the desolation 
which it exhibits, interests the reader, 
because there runs through the whole 
the internal evidence of truth, the re- 
sults of well-regulated curiosity, and 
the observations of a man of sense and 
bumanity. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

R. L. EpGewortu.* 

Kdgeworthstown, Ireland ; 
May 18, 1817. 

firme — 

Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AS your valuable Magazine is open 
, for the vindication of truth, and 
the correction of error; in whatever re- 
lates to art or science, I beg of you to 
contradict an assertion which has got 
abroad, viz. that Mr. Rennie was the 
architect of THE STRAND BripcGe. This 
is not the fact; and it isan honour which 
I cannot allow to be taken from my 
Tatlin, leisy. J ~ > ERR 

Permit me to say, that it is well 
known to all the first promoters of this 
national work, that the plans and de- 
signs of that bridge were approved by 
the proprietors, and its measurements 
inserted in the Act of Parliament for 
building it, long before Mr. Rennie 
had any thing whatever to do with it. 
These plans now lie for the inspection 





* ‘By some accident this letter did not 
reach us till we heard of the decease of 
the writer ; and we now give place to it 
as one of his last, perhaps his very last, 
productions for the press, and therefore in- 
teresting as the relic of a great man.— 
EDITOR. 


of any gentleman who may wish to see 
them—they have been acted upon, and 
have not disgraced the architectural 
taste of the country. 

All persons know how to distinguish 
between the designer of a grand archi- 
tectural work and the mere builder—the 
one must possess architectural science 
and taste, while the other need only be a 
good master-masun, without any know- 
ledge of design. Racpuw Dopp, 

8, Ozford-street ; June-21. 


eg 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

i your last number, that is for June, 
there are many queries proposed by 

the London Geological Society, in order 
to facilitate and to direct general re- 
search, with the view of collecting geo- 
logical facts. I have neither time nor 
ability to write a proper geological ac- 
count of the central part of Dorsetshire, 
in which I live, but have long thought 
that this country was well worthy the at- 
tention of the skilful geologist and mi- 
neralogist ; and I agree with the senti- 
ments of the late honorable president 
of the National Board of Agriculture 
—that the knowledge of our subterra- 
nean wealth would be the means of fur- 
nishing greater opulence to the country 
than the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
I will now, therefore, with your permis- 
sion, (if you think it worthy of a place 
in your valuable Magazine,) give the 
best description I am «ble of the prin- 
cipal features and strata visible in this 
country, that is, the central part of 
Dorset. ‘There are very lofty hills of 
chalk, covered on the top with strata 
of gravel, and in some places rounded 
pebbles above the chalk; onc hill, called 
Bulbarrow, is the highest in the coun- 
try, as ascertained by an officer of CoL 
Mudge’s. ‘The ascent to the north- 
eastern part is very gradual for four or 
five miles, but it terminates to the north- 
west and to the north very abruptly; the 
levels of the valley on the western side 
were taken by Mr. Whitworth, engineer 
of the proposed Dorset and Somerset 
canal, and found to be four hundred 
and seventeen fect above the level of 
the sea; and I suppose Bulbarrow, on 
the northern and western sides, rises in 
the course of a mile not less than three 
hundred feet above the level of the val- 
Jey. Mr. Brande, author of a work 
entitled, “a Descriptive Catalogue of 
the British Specimens deposited in the 
Geological Collection of the Royal In- 
B2 stitution,” 








4 Mr. Hall on the Strata of Dorsetshire. 


stitution.” makes Dorset Downs rise 
nine hundred and twenty-seven feet above 
high-water level. 

The vegetation of Bulbarrow, on the 
summit or area of the intrenchment, Is 
luxuriant ; it affords excellent pasturage ; 
numerous springs issue from the westerts 
and northern sides, those on the northern 
part flow to the river Stour and fall 
into the sea at Christchurch ; and part 
of those springs on the western side 
flow into the river Piddle, and fall into 
the sea between Wareham and Poole. 
The orifices of all the small springs are 
of a rusty-iron colour, and abound with 
ochre; one of the springs yields about 
three hundred tons of water per day, 
and very little fluctuates in dry seasons. 
The first stratum we find beneath the 
chalk, is sandstone, with shells; then 
sand with a few shells, yellow clay, 
dark blue clay, in which are oyster-shells 
of great size; many muscle-shells, no- 
dules of iron and martial pyrites; in 
some places we find oxide of iron that 
contains small particles of gold ; beneath 
the blue clay is a dark-coloured calca- 
reous stone, nearly vertical,—an evident 
sign of the derangement of the strata 
by some convulsion of nature: the same 
cause has thrust up to the clay many 
seams of slate-coal, some of which dip 
to the north-east and others to the 
north-west; an exact representation. of 
which may be seen on the third plate in 
Mr. Bakewell’s Introduction to Geo- 
logy. ‘This slate-coal may be traced, at 
different places, near twenty miles to- 
wards Shaftsbury, and will burn with a 
bright and lively flame. 

I should feel particularly obliged if 
any of your mineralogical readers would 
be so kind as to give their opinion, 
through the medium of your Magazine, 
whether any good coal is likely to be 
found, or ever has been found, beneath 
slate-coal, and in the valleys beneath 
chalk-hills. Don Alonso Barba, (many 

ears director of the mines of Peru,) in 
lis Treatise on Metals, Mines, and Mi- 
nerals, says, “that veins of gold have 
been found in white chalk.” A mine 
or mines, Of coal, in this part of Dorset, 
would be of great public utility. Before 
the revolutionary war in France, the 
tem had their coal chiefly from 

ungland ; but, as soon as a free commu- 
nication between the hostile countries 
was interrupted, the French turned 
their thoughts to their own internal re- 
sources, and there are now coal- mines 
Working in forty-seven departments of 
| that kingdom; — are three hundred 





pits in the department of Jemap 
which employ no less than twenty-five 
thousand persons in the works under. 
ground. At Sherborne and its neigh. 
bourhood, presumptive evidences of eoal 
are found on the west bill leading to 
Sherborne ; wood, partly converted inte 
coul, is found in considerable quantity 
in the beds of clay above the quarries: 
the stone itself contains small portions 
of wood converted to coal. A skilful 
miner in coals was sent about three 
years ago by the Earl of Uxbridge to 
examine the country near Sherborne; 
and he told me, that the symptoms of 
coal were very promising, but no at- 
tempt was made to seck for them. 

The organic remains found in the hills 
and valleys of the central part of Dorset, 
are the bones, teeth, and tusks of the 
mammoth: we believe them to be’of the 
mammoth, because they differ in shape 
from the teeth of the recent Asiatic or 
African elephant. ‘These remains weré 
found in the side of a chalk-hill, in 


nearly vertical strata of gravel, with © 


other strata of white clay and sand, in 
the same position, all evidently alluvial, 
Large white cornua ammonis are found 
near the bottom of the chalk strata, a 
little above ihe sand-stone. In the 
alluvial blue clay there is found a cal- 
careous blue stone, that contains a great 
number of very small white cornua am- 
monis, with their shells perfect. Oyster, 
muscle, and scallop shells, are also 
found in the alluvial blue clay; some 
vertebre of the shark (three inches and 
half in diameter), glossopetra or shark’s 
teeth, asteria or star-stones, many of the 
ludi belmonti or tortoise-stones, wood 
filled with pyrites. On the hills are found 
two species of the fossil echinitz, turned 
to flint; a great number of the flints 
contain chalcedony. We also find pot- 
ters’ clay, white sand, and good marl, 

If any gentleman, a member of the 
Geological Society, should think this 
country worthy of his survey, he may be 
assured of receiving every information 
respecting it that is in the power of the 
writer of this letter to give him. 

To Antiquaries. 

_I should be much obliged to any an- 
tiquary if he could inform me whether 
the ancient Britons wore annulets or 
rings on their arms and legs, I have 
two annulets of fine brass that were dug 
out of a heap of stones in the side of a 
hill, the last summer: they are about 
two inches and half in diameter. Many 
such rings of fine gold were, a few years 
ago, dug out of a bog in Ireland. 

Some 
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Some of the tribes in southern Africa, 
according to the account of Missionary 
Campbell, now wear rings on their.arms 
and legs. I -have also a small brass 
quadrant, of about five inches. radius, 
that was found five feet beneath the 
surface on the side of a hill, dated 1398, 
so that it is more than four hundred 
years old; but the engraving is perfectly 
legible, with a tabula bisecta. 

Ansty ; June 12, 1817. C. HALL. 


ee ee 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ON EDUCATION.* 
LETTER V. 


HAVE now to give you my thoughts 
on the means of forming a sound 
judgment. 

A sound judgment, as the polar star 
of human happiness, guides to all that 
can be called great or good; and without 
it decision of character becomes obsti- 
nacy, and genius goes on to madness ; 
it only can direct our talents to their 
office. But is not a sound judgment 
like the genius of poetry—a gift of Na- 
ture? no, sir, it is an acquisition; one 
within your pupils’ power to command, 
and within your office to enforce their 
attaining. I mention this the more 
pointedly, because the literature of the 
. present day does not generally produce 
a sound judgment—it does not flow 
from it as from its source. Does not 
our nation abound with learned men, 
whose judgment cannot be held in esti- 
mation? who stand like massive columns 
that support nothing,—mere obelisks, 
with this inscription, “ Here lies en- 
tombed all that gave-strength to Rome 
and beauty to Athens.” Materials for 
the fairest fabric are collected ; but no 
one gives them form, or renders them 
useful. Such is the literary man whose 
education has been conducted without a 
definite ohiest,.. ._... .. — 

Is he a mathematician—he confines 
his attention to the solving of problems; 
and is unable to apply the knowledge he 
has gained to any useful purpose. The 


shepherd who numbers the stars, and. 


calls himself an astronomer, is entitled 
to equal honour. How often does the 
artisan require the aid of the mathema- 
tician—Oxford and Cambridge might 
™ supply the want, and benefit the world ; 
> but the very proposition seems to de- 
~ grade,—and would it have degraded the 
~ school of Greece? The world has a con- 
tinued claim on science; but when has 





* Addressed to John Clunie, A.M. of 
Leaf-square Grammar-school, 









Dr. Jarrold’s fifth Letter on Education? § 


she rendered a benefit? Modern disco= 
veries are made by unlettered men, or 
are the effect of accident, because our 
education is ill-directed. 
Is he a man of erudition—he may 
compose a book, or compile a dic- 
tionary ; but his opinion is not asked on 
matters of practical utility: his literature 
is like furniture in a broker’s shop, piled 
up article upon article, but nothing can 
be used or displayed to advantage. 
But the literature of former times was 
like the cultivation of a field—the na- 
ture and the quantity of the crop were 
anticipated ; but now, although seed be 
sown in greater profusion and richer 
variety, no crop is ever expected: visit 
the spot at any season, the seeds are 
there—but they are withered and un- 
productive. “Your pupils may turn over 
Horace and Euclid, and think they can 
select some choice seed that will pro- 
duce fruit; but their efforts will be but 
like gazing on a statue, unless they im- 
bibe the spirit of the authors, and can 
act for them. ‘The taste of the one, and 
the science of the other, must become 
their,own; it is not enuugh that your 
pupils are able to refer to, and quote, 
their works. But, if the moderns do not 
seek in literary culture to obtain a sound 
judgment, in what other way do they 
expect to find it? they think they possess 
it in experience—many maxims and 
proverbs ascribe to such scholars the 
epithet of fools; they buy wit, and yet 
this is the only school to which we pro- 
fess to go. Experience confirmed and . 
established the principles of the an- 
cients; they kept their proper place with 
them; while principles, founded on 
science, led them to the majestic gran- 
deur they attained. ‘To expect to ad- 
vance a nation’s greatness by lucky hits, 
and by experience, is to expect that 
which never has happened—ex perience 
rests upon itself: science leads onward, 
ever onward, China and the East ad- 
vanced while science was progressive ; 
but now they talk of nothing but expe- 
rience. ‘To form and mould the mind 
by experience is to bend it under a se- 
ries of disappointments and losses : keep 
experience where it should, and its va- 
lue is inestimable. Experience is a 
land-mark—a beacon ; it teaches, by the 
commitment of one error, to avoid a 
second ; it fixes a principle of action, a 
rule of conduct, in the memory ; it sup- 
poses the errors of the judgment ‘o have 
been corrected by their effects ;—but the 
young sailor who has a compass is at 
once on an equality with him who has 
gone 


, 





6 Dr. Jarrold’s fifth Letter on Education, 


the voyage a hundred times, but is with- 
out one ; and the youth who, having pre- 
~varicated, and is corrected, although he 
may speak of bis experience, bas not 
heightened his character. But it is 
asked, how is a judgment, cautious and 
correct, to be obtained. independant of 
experience? 1 wish not to depreciate, 
but to do honour to experience; but I 


camiot, before I answer the question, * 


forbear once more to complain, that ex- 
perience has usurped the place that 
science and literature once held; and, 
by rendering them useless, has made 
them contemptible. Ye men of letters! 
Jeave your cloisters—go back again to 
Athens, study that you may be useful, 
and the chaplet shall again adorn your 
brows. 

A sound judgment supposes but two 
d4hings—a knowledge of the subject, and 
a mind free from prejudice. Let this 
always be borne in mind by the student, 
aud He will attain the object be aims at; 
the experience of others he will make 
his own, and he will know how far that 
experience may be relied on, for be will 
bring it to the test of principles, In 
every science, and in morals, there are 
fixed principles, acknowledged to be 
irae; there are nuclei, to which every 
fact and sentiment are gathered, and 
this gathering strengthens the judgment; 
but, were there no nucleus, the whole 
would be mere matter of experience, 
which no one can appreciate but the 
subject of it. ‘The man of experience, 
even the mere peasant, ean judge accu- 
rately of the little things within his 
circle ; but a better educatiou enlarges 
the sphere, and it keeps widening till it 
arrives at the vast expanse that filled the 
mind of Bacon. 

Impartiality is the basis of a sound 
judgment ; it was this that gave to New- 
ton all his greatness—he met his vast 
subject free from shackles. Give me 
your facts, your experience, and I will 
apply them to principles; and, if they 
are correct, they will harmonise. Ail 
men are at times impartial, and then 
they know on what subjects they have 
information enough to decide ;—a judge 
knows if the evidence amounts to 
proof, buta partizan, like jealousy, sees 
—_ in every thing. The Society of 

‘riends (the Quakers,) judge more accn- 
ratcly of many circumstances than other 
bodies of men, because they are more 
impartial. The study of the law com- 
pels those engaged in it to acquire a mi- 
mite knowledge of the subjects that 
eome before them; and, when they 
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please to be impartial, they judge accu. 
rately: from this circumstance of their 
profession, they have gained a prodigious 
ascendancy in the state, and may even 
be said to govern it—an event as much 
to be deplored as a government of 
priests: every order and elass of men 
govern for themselves; the priest go- 
verns for his order, the lawyer for his— 
at the expence of the community. 

The great want of the present day, 
the application of scientific and literary 
knowledge to common purposes, Ccan- 
not be difficult: I have already men- 
tioned impartiality as essentiaily neces- 
sary—the next state is to apply science 
to objects, as you apply grammar to lan- 
guage. Mathematics ts the grammar 
of mechanics; if in the one case you 
would try the proficiency of your pupil 
by the analysis of a sentence, in the other 
try it by the analysis of a machine ; cal- 
culate its power, its velocity; notice its 
defects ; make them give way to mathe- 
matical Jaws; try them by the science, 
and take the lead of ignorance. Ev 
fact, arranged under its proper princi- 
ple, strengthens the judgment; but, 
from the want of distinct principles, and 
a distinct object, literature is laughed at 
by the merchant, and but little valued by 
any, because it has ceased to be the pledge 
of a vigorous and sound understanding. 


THomAs JARROLD, M.D. 
Manchester ; June 20. ° 


a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

We oe ee NDING the great 

concern so feelingly and strongly 
expressed by your correspondent A.C. R. 
in your last month’s number, on account 
of various persons setting forth their 
ideas for preventing accidents by com- 
plicated machinery, who are “ perfectly 
incompetent from want of scientific or 
practical knowledge,” I ask permission, 
through the medium of your very useful 
and impartial miscellany, to offer to 
your readers some cursory remarks upon 
that ingenious and highly advantageous 
application of the power of steam for 
propelling vessels of various descriptions 
upon canals, rivers, and short sea-voy- 
ages. For the purposes of inland na- 
vigation on canals and rivers, the great 
object must be to obtain the greatest 
quantum of burthen and power with the 
least possible draught of water, which 
requires a construction totally unfit for 
Sea-voyages, whether with passengers or 
goods, That which is safe and proper 
for smooth-water navigation would be 
extremely 
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extremely dangerous ina sea; ergo, the 
conclusion is, that no alteration in the 
mould or form of vessels can be necces- 
sary from those generally used in the 
respective passages, save what may be 
required for the application of this new 
power ; a power of such vast magnitude 
and consequence, possessing such ex- 
tensive properties, that it is reasonable 
to look forward to its introduction as an 
indispensable appendage to our fleets of 
men-of-war, and that in future they will 
be accompanied with a proportionate 
number of steam-vessels, which will 
enable our ships to make nearer ap- 
proaches to an enemy’s shore or battery, 
having always at hand an eflicient power 
to tow them off when required, from the 
wind failing, or being insufficient to 
counteract the influence of a current. 
A very different account of the Basque- 
Roads expedition would have been 
given, had steam-vessels been thenin use. 
They would be very useful in a general 
sea action, in towing away the disabled 
ships ; and also for assisting ships in and 
out of harbour when the wind should be 
scant, adverse, or insufficient. ‘Three or 
four vessels of the greatest power, at 
each of our naval ports, would be found 
to be of the greatest importance to the 
service, and particularly at our naval 
ports in the West Indies and Mediter- 
ranean, adding a most essential improve- 
ment to the safe conduct and manage- 
ment of Britain’s ‘‘ best bulwarks,” the 
only rational pride of an Englishman in 
time of war—“ her wooden walls.” 
With respect to vessels for the con- 
veyance of passengers by the force of 
steam, it does seem necessary, whatever 
may be the chagrin of your correspon- 
dent, that the public should not only be 
protected by legislative enaciment, as 
in the case of stage-coaches, from your 
‘low trading, and interested,” but feel 
as satisfied of their personal safety- from 
the dire consequences of explosion, as 
the'nature of things will admit; and, 
without pretending to dispute the sci- 
entific explanations of A. C. R. or dread- 
ing the imputation he is pleased to be- 
stow, without placing too much depen- 
dance on the philosophical reasonings 
and “ on-dits” of the day, on matters in- 
volving the most serious consequences, 


“<7 beg permission to suggest to persons 


engaged in such speculations, as well 
as to the public in general, that all the 
purposes of dispatch in the progress o 

steam-vessels, whether in pt aw 


or by sea, may be obtained by fizing the 
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engine in a separate vessel; and, in the 
technical phrase, take in tow the passage- 
boat by a suitable rope or chain. The 
advantage to the passengers would be 
perfect safety from the consequences of 
explosion, as the mischief would orily 
fall on those whose duty it is to prevent 
it; and the benefit to the proprietors 
would be a more compact and dispos- 
able force, ready to be applied toa 
other boat or vessel, and in a to-and- 
fro’ communication would save the ex- 
pense of an engine.” 

It has been objected that this plan 
would cause a too great sacrifice of 
power, but which I venture to think 
may be reasonably doubted, when it is 
considered, that the removal of the en- 
gine’s weight and all the heavy goods 
and luggage out of the passage-hoat 
must greatly diminish her immersion in 
the water, which possibly may increase 
the velocity equal to, if not more than 
the waste of power from, the detached 
situation of the engine; or, in plainer 
language, it will require less force to 
move a light vessel than a loaded one. 
The packet might have masts, to rnise 
and lower at pleasure, with large fore 
and aft sails, so as to take advantage of 
the wind when upon or aba(t the beam; 
thus giving occasional relief to the exe 
pences and exertions of the engine. 


Worksop ; June 18, 1817. A. Hi, 
a ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


sIR, 
T was with feelings of peculiar plea- 
sure J read the letter of the worthy 
and humane Cotswoldia. Should the 
association named therein be establish- 
ed, I flatter myself I could bring several 
subscribers, whose ideas on the abound- 
ing and unnecessary cruelties of the pre- 
sent day agree with the writer of that 
excellent epistle.. The groans of the 
animal creation, occasioned by the bar- 
barities of brutes in the form of men, 
call aloud for exertion in their behalf. 
A plan is, I believe, about to commence, 
by a few well-meaning individuals, to 
endeavour to sap at the root of the evil, 
by introducing into a Sunday-school, to 
which I have the honour to belong, 
small tracts, in the place of reward- 
tickets ; when those only are to be se- 
lected which have a tendency to render 
the children good and amiable ;—of 
course, therefore, the subject of cruelty 
to animals will be considered of great 
importance, 
Shonld this hint, through the medium 
of 
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of your useful publication, meet the ap- 
probation of directors of those benevo- 
jent institutions, which are to be found 
in almost every village in our highly-fa- 
youred isle, much good might be done. 

June 9. H. 

* * If eight or ten persons should com. 
municate to the Editor, post paid, their 
willingness to co-operate in a Society, he 
will apprise each of a place of meeting in 
some central place in the metropolis. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
SHALL be glad if any of your 
readers would furnish your pages 
with the origin, progress, and end, of the 
South-Sea Bubble, ils consequences and 
tts effects. 
Also with the history of the American 
and French paper-money systems ; with 
references to the authors who have 


written upon them. W.O. W. 
ee ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
OUR correspondent Mr. Severn, 
in your Magazine for May last, 
jaments the want of Latin among medi- 
cal practitioners ; he says that, a perfect 
acquaintance with it is indispensable ; 
and that an error made in writing it 
may be attended with the most lament- 
able consequences. 

Now, sir, in the face of all his classi- 
cal knowledge, i do aver, as my firm and 
serious opinion, that I have done more 
effectual cures, in proportion to the 
small circle of my connexions, with 
herbs, roots, and simple medicaments, 
than all the Greek and Latin in the world 
is able to lead to. Medical men are 
mighty fond of keeping all their know- 
ledge to themselves—ior this purpose 
their prescriptions are written in Latin ; 
and they occasionally change the names 
of their medicines, that the world may 
not always know how many noxious 
minerals, or how much treacle and balm, 
they are made to swallow. ; 

It appears from your correspondent, 
that good Latin is more necessary than 
efficacious medicine. What an exalted 
opinion he must entertain of popery, in 
which the prayers to Ged are all made 
in Latin ; or of our old law proceedings, 
when they were all conducted in a fo- 
reign language! So Mr. S. would tole- 
rate no medical practice but what is 
conducted in grammatical Latin ;—] 
should hope, at least, that all useful me- 
dicines known to the ancients are to be 


we found in the English language, 
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If some of the best medicines in 
sent use by the faculty were selected 
they would be found to have their origin 
in the “‘ dangerous empirics” of Mr, Se. 
vern, If Iam not mistaken, the rolli 
of diseased legs was first practised by a 
quack. 

With respect to classical examina- 
tions, the purport of them is, from begin- 
ning to ending, nothing more nor less 
than the promotion of a scandalous mo- 
nopoly. As I do profess myself, Mr. 
Editor, an enemy to all monopolies, so 
I do most sincerely hope that the medi 
cal, as well as all other arts, may always 
remain open for improvement, and free 
as the air we breathe; for, if Parliament 
is so imprudent as to continue to sanc- 
tion these medical monopolies, it may 
be a question whether, even in our do- 
mestic circles, we may take a mess of 
water-gruel without sending for a doctor, 
and having a Latin prescription. 


Harlow ; June 16. A. O. W. 
= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N the retreat of the Emperor Napo- 
leon from Russia, it was said that 
he carried away with him from Moscow 
a manuscript copy of the Bible, which 
was stated to bear date the year 400, be- 
ing the oldest extant. Can any of your 
correspondents inform me where this 
valuable literary curiosity is now depo- 
sited, or whether we are to consider it 
as Jost in the hurry and confusion of that 
dreadful and disastrous campaign? 

Sir Wm. Blackstone, in his Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, in de- 
fining a lunatic, states him to be, “ one 
who has lueid intervals, sometimes en- 
joying his senses, and sometimes not, 
and that frequently depending on the 
change of the moon.” Quere,—Is this a 
popular prejudice which the learned 
commentator has imbibed, or, if not, 
can any plausible reason be assigned 


for it? Q. 
— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ERMIT me, through your co- 
lumns, to assure your eorrespond- 
ent, that experience will prove the re- 
ceipt I gave for preserving barm to be 
far superior to the common method of 
drying barm upon a wooden dish; by 
which tedious process the spirit, in a 
great measure, evaporates, 

The following receipt will produce 
barm:—infuse malt, and boil it as for 
beer; in the mean time, soak isinglass, 
separated 
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1817.] 
separated to fibres, in small beer. Pro- 
portion the quantity of each, of one 
ounce of isinglass to two quarts of beer; 
this would stuflice for a hogshead of boil- 
ed wort, and you may diminish or in- 
crease your preparation accordingly. 
After soaking five minutes, set the beer 


- 
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and isinglass on the fire, stirring till it 
almost boils: turn it into a dish that 
will allow beating it up with a syllabub- 
whisk, to the consistence of yeast, and, 
when almost cold, put it to the wort. 
Your’s, &c. &. 


a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS, deduced from DIURNAL OBSERVATIONS made at 
MANCHESTER in the YEAR 1816; by THOMAS HANSON, Surgeon,.* 
Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10' West—of London. 


























THERMO- 
METER. | METER. . RAIN. | 
Black- | Near [ pay 
Mean. | Mean. Bs stone | Man- vias ta’, 
y**| Edge. | chester. 
Inches. Inches, 
January «tesecsse | 29.69 | 38°.6 | 18 2.31 3.528 N. 6 
February +-++e+++ | 29.89 | 37.2] 14 1.38 1.828 N.E. 20 
March -ceseesctecs 29.83 40 .0 15 1.98 2.630 E, 21 
April esceceeseees | 99.82 | 45.3} 17 1.89 | 9.318 S.E. 53 
May-ecsecsseceess | 29.92 | 50.6 | 20 1.77 5.538 S. 37 
JUNE eevscerecees 30.02 54 9 17 2.02 | 2762 S.W. 112 
Julysseccesesecees | 29,72 | 57.7 | Sl 4.80 6.888 W. 47 
August «++ececess 30.02 58 .0 19 2.53 1.884 N.W. 40 
September -+++-++- 29.95 55 0 18 3.95 9.926 | Variable 30 
4 October -+-+seceeee 29.90 51 .8 19 4.56 4.236 Calm 0 
November eeeseees 29.82 39 .6 16 1.73 3.496 Brisk 23 
December ++++-+«« 29.75 38 .0 23 3.39 4.000 | Boisterous 9, 
Annual Means ---- 99.86 ‘297 |. 32.99 























Mean temperature of the six summer months, 53°.6 ; of the six winter months, 40°.8, 
Highest temperature 77°, on the 29th of June; lowest 18°, on the 9th of February ; 


range 59°, 


Highest of the barometer, 30.84 inches, Nov. 30th ; lowest 28.82 inches, Dec. 12th ; 


range 2.02 inches. 
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* As these results did not appear at the usual time, we have abbreviated them.—Eprr, 
ce 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N your Magazine for February are 
several statements by Sir John Sin- 
clair, intended, he says, to enable per- 
sons to explain their sentiments on the 
state of the country ; although their real 
design is to aggrandize agriculture, and 
to represent it as deserving, above all 
other concerns, of the cherishing cares 
of government. He says that agricul- 
ture is by far the greatest source of na- 
tional wealth—the proof of which he 
rests wholly on the superior produce of 
the property-tax, when compared to 
trades, manufactures, and professions; 
it cannot be thought greatly to the pur- 
pose to refer us to a tax that is gone, 
and may never more return; in forming 
a just estimate of the present compara- 
tive value of agriculture to the state, it 
certainly would have been more fair to 
MontTHLY Mac. No, 301, © 


have drawn it from a consideration of 
the actual state of things—in which case 
the results would have been totally dif- 
ferent. Even this retrospective criterion 
of the political capabilities of agricul- 
ture will be found to be fallacious; for 
during the war, the rents of land were 
stretched much beyond their real value ; 
and, were the property-tax in existence, 
it would not now produce so mueh ag 
formerly by one-fourth. It is proper, 
too, to observe, that tradesmen and ma- 
nufacturers seldom returned more than 
the haif of their income; whereas rents 
of land, being more notorious, could not 
be so easily coneealed. 

Although this gentleman has under- 
taken to assist others to explain their 
sentiments, I do not think that his own 
sentiments, either with regard to the 
causes of the depression of agriculture, 
or the best means of its revival, are very 

& slearly 
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10 Causes of the Depresszon of Agriculture. 


clearly explained. The only a 
‘+c depression distinctly mentioned 1s the 
writ er ‘hich is no less 
neglect of gov ernment, wh ripen 
absurd than it is false ; and the r: yr 
medy pointed out Is the lending o we 
to farmers, to enable them to pay high 
rents—a measure which would not fail 
to plunge them into speedy destraction. 
It is not (he farther observes) passing 
from a state of war to a state of peace, 
but from a state of abundant to a state 
of deficient circulation, that Js the 
cause of our calamities. But what the 
causes were, either of our abundant or 
of dur deficient circulation, he does not 
say. I believe it is the general opinion 
that our difficulties have wholly arisen 
from speculations on the continued rise 
of agricultural produce: on this suppo- 
sition, the cure will not be difficult to 
discover ;—having advanced too far, our 
safety, undoubtedly, must lie in retreat, 
However unpleasant it may, in the mean 
time, be to many individuals, a fall, 
though, it is likely, nota great one, in 
rents, labour, implements, and produce, 
will alone bring matters to their proper 
level. A natural foundation, though on 
a lower site, will be found not only 
safer, but eventually more beneficial, 
to all parties, than those artificial props 
which government has been lately erect- 
ing, or may be advised yet to erect, 
‘Tcannot much admire Sir J. Sinclair’s 
candour or gratitude, in pretending that 
he “finds it impossible to restrain bis 
astonishment at the little attention given 
to the interests of agriculture.” Our 
acriculturists are like children—the 
more they are pampered, the more un- 
ceasing is their querulousness. It is 
well known that their concerns have, for 
a long time, been one of the chief cares 
of ministers in order to indulge them, 
they risked their own popularity, and 
treated with contempt the loud and uni- 
versal opposition of the nation to the 
corn-laws, For their interests, also, the 
products of the dairy were raised, by le- 
gislative violence, above their natural 
and equitable price: a duty of Ss. per 
ewt. was first imposed ou butter im- 
ported, which, as it did not much im- 
pede its introduction into the country, 
was more beneficial to the revenue than 
the farmer. But the kindness of minis- 
ters to this ungrateful race was unwea- 
ricd—they raised the duty to the almost 
prohibitory rate of 20s.; and thus, for 
their sake, not only extinguished this 
branch of the revenue, but also obliged 
the whole nation to pay 2d. the pound 
fur this article more than it would others 
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wise have been procured.* This wa 
of consulting the good of the country, b 
impoverishing the great body of the peo- 
yle—tbat is, by making them buy their 
daily food at a high rate—is such a para- 
doxical piece of policy, that we need 
not wonder at the much perplexed con- 
troversy it has occasioned. Lord Liver- 
pool himself publicly confessed, that it 
cost him four years’ investigation before 
the darkness which hung over the 
coru-laws was dispelled. It must be 
allowed, that the evil which such re- 
strictions cause is certain and obvious; 
while the good is far-fetched and doubt. 
fal. Is it not a certain evil, on parti- 
cular cecasions, to take 6d. a day from 
the earnings of a poor labourer? Is it 
not a certain evil to embarrass the mer- 
chant, the manulacturer, and the sailor, 
in their competition with surrounding 
nations—none of whom are so unwise as 
to busy themselves with such pernicious 
refinements? ‘Their sole use and ten- 
dency is to give a forced artificial value 
to land, and to add superfluous splendor 
to the landlord ; for high rents, now that 
the property-tax is abolished, cannot, in 
any view, be bencficial to the state: 
middling prices of grain, and middling 
rents, will equally benefit the revenue, 
and equally stimulate the farmer to in- 
dustry and improvements, Lnuterest is 
the most powerful and active principle 
in human nature, and is found every 
day ‘to bias and entangle the minds 
cven of honest men; and I am there- 
fore clearly of opinion, that, ifthe majo- 
rity, both of ministers and of Parlia- 
ment, had ‘not been landholders, the 
corn-laws would never have passed. 

Sir John wishes to frighten us with the 
threat, which is certainly far above the 
comprehension ofa common understand 
ing, that, if grain be not high-priced, 
there will be great danger of our not be- 
ing able to pay the interest of the nati- 
onal debt! ‘This strange unintelligible 
notion he found in Malthus, who seems 
to think, that, if the value of corn could 
by any means be kept up, universal 
opulence would ensue; we would be 





YY These profound regulations, evidently 
injurious to the nation at large, have turu- 
ed out to be of little value to the persons 
for whose benefit they were particularly 
intended, ‘The eternal laws of justice will 
in some way, at last, triumph over the 
feeble opposition of human device. By 
this prohibition of butter, the Dutch, bes 
ing obliged to look elsewhere for a market, 


have undersold and supplanted the Irish im 
several parts of Europe, 
able 
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able to give a higher price for all other 


commodities, and also set at a distance, 


the fears of insolvency ! 


Bedford-row ; May 20. W.N. 
ee 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
N the Magazine for May, I perceive 

an article on the use of acorns as 
food, and the effects the eating of them 
produce. Your correspondent does not 
seem to be aware that there are diffe- 
rent species of oak, and, consequently, 
different species of acorns—some of 
which may be used as food ; permit me, 
therefore, to inform Philos, that the fruit 
or acorn of the oak, distinguished by 
naturalists very aptly by the name of 
Quercus edulis, 1s very palatable food, 
and not deleterious in its nature, like the 
others; that it is commonly eaten in 
Spain and Africa, ‘This species of oak 
is indigenous only in warm climates. 

Paris ; June 12. INDAGATOR. 
—a= a ; 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
*‘ Angjeterre périra lorsque la puissance 
législative sera plus corrompue que lexé- 
cutrice.”— Montesquieu, de ? Esprit des Lois, 


HILE every independent voice 

in the nation is calling for par- 
liamentary reform—when petitions for 
the attainment of that object have been 
poured in upon the legislature from 
every county, every city, in the kingdom 
— it certainly cannot be deemed an use- 
less or unprofitable employment to look 
into the history of our constitution, and 
to mark the manner and the steps by 
which it arrived almost at the summit 
of perfection; and the means by which 
corruption, and the preponderating in- 
fluence of the crown, have been enabled 
to sap it in its most vital part, 

Our constitution, as it existed for- 
merly in practice, but now, lam sorry 
to say, only in theory, and in the books, 
need only be known to be revered, to be 
regretted, and to be desired, It is that 
for which our ancestors have strugcled 
so hard, both with their sovereigns at 
home and their enemies abroad; for 
which they have shed so much, and such 
glorious, blood—that they might be able 
to transmit it to their posterity. 

it is the popular, the representative, 
part of our government that has pro- 
cured for us the liberty which has ren- 
dered us so much superior in happiness, 
in power, and in wealth, to all the sur- 


- rounding nations ; and that has made us, 
in fact, the admiration of the whole 


Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. 
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world. It was to the House of Com- 
mons we were indebted for the liberty 
of the press, which has been the means 
of our producing such writers as Bacon, 
as Milton, and as Locke; it was to them 
that we were indebted for the freedom 
both of person and of property. It has 
been the remark of all writers on our 
constitution, that, if ever it is subverted, 
or we are deprived of our liberties, it 
would be by the Parliament that it would 
be effected ;—the House of Commons 
gave us, or rather restored to us, our 
freedom; by the House of Commons only 
can we lose it. ‘lo trace the rise and 
progress of this part of our constitution 
is the present purpose. 

Our first ancestors, the Gerinans, as 
we learn from the masterly pen of 'T'aci- 
tus, were a bold and courageous nation, 
and consequently free; they disdained 
any other restraint or government than 
that which they imposed’ upon them- 
selves; all laws, and every affair of con- 
sequence, such as wars and treaties, 
were made and declared in the common 
assembly of the nation: by the voice of 
the whole people were their Jeaders and 
their magistrates chosen. ‘This was the 
case with the Saxons, a tribe of the 
German nation, at the time of their ar- 
rival in Britain. Of the Britens we 
know little, and, as they were entirely 
subdued by the Romans, and afterwards 
nearly exterminated by the Saxons, little 
need be known: the Saxons are our an- 
cestors, and to them must we look for 
that respect for liberty which pervades 
our laws and constitution, and for the 
seeds of that love of freedom which has 
been so deeply planted in the breasts of 
ajl their descendants. 

The Anglo-Saxon government con- 
sisted of a cyning, or king, and a great 
council of the nation. The king, as well 
as every other officer, both civil and mi- 
litary, was originally elected by the peos 
ple ; but the tumults, intestine discords, 
and civil wars, that frequently, nay al- 
most always, attended the election of 
the first magistrate, shewed them the ne- 
cessity of making the crown hereditary ; 
yet, alter it had become so, we still find 
the great council altering and confirming 
the course of its descent, The inferior 
officers—such as the sheriffs, the hero- 
tocks (answering to our lord-lieutenants), 
the portreves, coroners, and others—re- 
mained elective; as some of them, the 
coroner for instance, do to this day: 
they were chosen for each county by the 
inhabitants of the county, assembled at 
the Sheriff’s Court, where also all causes 
C2 aud 
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and law-suits were determined by a jury 
of the county. Thus, the whole execu- 
tive power was in the hands of persons 
chosen by the people. 

The great council (mentioned above) 
was called the Wittena Gemote, that is, 
the assembly of wise men, and sometimes 
ihe Miccle Gemote, the assembly of 
many : its constituent members were, the 
archbishops and bishops, the abbots of 
the greater monasteries, some of the 
great officers, the chiefs or nobles, and, 
as they are styled in the acts and records, 
the best or wise men of the kingdom. It 
has been a constant subject of dispute, 
who were meant by this designation: 
on the part of the aristocracy it has 
been attempted to be proved, that they 
were only such persons as the king chose 
to place in the assembly, in the nature 
of privy counsellors; but that this is 
quite impossible, will appear from many 
reasons. ‘The following seems most likely 
to have been the fact :—at first, all per- 
sons possessing forty hides of land were 
members of the Wittena Gemote; and 
even nobles, not possessing that quantity, 
were excluded ; there is an instance of a 
Bishop of Ely qualifying a nobleman for 
a seat, by a fraudulent grant of church- 
property, in order to increase his estate 
to the necessary amount. As, at the 
time of the first arrival of the Saxons, 
and before they had multiplied to any 
great degree, the land would necessarily 
be in the hands of but a very few per- 
sons, who would employ the ancient na- 
tives for the purposes of cultivation, and 
as attendance was always considered 
rather as a burthen than as an advan- 
tage, the assembly was not likely to be 
too numerous for the little business that 
was to be done; but afterwards, when 
the Saxons were more firmly established 
in Britain, and when their number, by 
the course of nature at home and by 
fresh arrivals from abroad, had become 
much greater, it was impossible for all to 
attend the Wittena Gemote—as, in that 
case, it would have been only a tumul- 
tuous multitude, entirely unfit for the 
purposes for Which it was intended. A 
further refinement was then introduced ; 
and, following the course which they had 
always been in the custom of pursuing 
with respect to their executive officers, 
they deputed, when assembled in the 
county-court, the wisest and best men 
whom they were able to choose to re 
sent the rest of the county in the great 
ee wend ee eee 

al step to be taken? It was 
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they had been always doing; and would 
not be noticed in the slight and imper- 
fect histories of those times as any inno- 
vation upon the constitution. We have, 
even among the signatures to one of the 
acts of the Wittena-Gemote, the follow. 
ing ‘‘ Ego Beonna electus,” which, at 
any rate, shews that one was elected, 


and then what difficulty remains? If 
the contrary had been the case, as has 


been urged by those opposing a popular 
representation on the ground of the an- 
tiquity of an aristocracy, the Wittena 
Gemote would have been entirely de- 
pendent upon the king and subservient 
to his wishes, and the government would 
have heen purely regal; while we know, 
that they frequently acted in direct op- 
position to the crown, and preserved the 
liberty of the people, as we see by the 
excellence of their laws, which always 
tended to personal freedom and security, 

This council was summoned by the 
king’s writ, and the king presided there 
and addressed them: there are speeches 
of some of the kings now extant. They 
joined in all treaties and declarations of 
war, and all laws were enacted by them. 
Taxes were not then necessary, as the 
revenue of the crown, arising from de- 
mesne lands, fines, and amercements, 
was sufficient for the regal expences; 
the noblemen brought their own fol- 
lowers into the field, and all the inha- 
bitants of the county were bound to 
attend the summons of the sheriff, in 
time of an invasion, which was the only 
occasion on which it was then thought 
necessary to take up arms. Before this 
council, also, were the ministers of the 
crown impeached for any high crimes 
or misdemeanors. 

Looking at the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment, in a general view, for unfortu- 
nately, fromthe want of historical evi- 
dence, we can look at it in hardly any 
other manner, it appears to have been 
a most excellent and perfect system: it 
is true, that it had not those nice refine- 
ments and distinctions which an ad- 
vanced state of civilization, and an in- 
crease of wealth and property, have ren- 
dered necessary; but its principle was 
fundamentally good, it proceeded upon 
the maxim that every person had a right 
to be consulted in making those Jaws 
by which he was to be affected, and had 
aright to elect those. officers who were 
to rule over him, Ignorant of an in- 
defeasible right possessed by any one 
or more men, of having absolute power 
over the lives and property of all the 
rest, and having no conception that it 
would 
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would be at all beneficial or advanta- 
geous to their happiness or prosperity, 
that a couple of hundred men should, 
by any means whatever, be able to le- 
gislate for many millions of their feilow- 
countrymen without even consulting 
them upon the subject; the Anglo- 
Saxons formed their government accord- 
ing to the law of Nature, and the na- 
tural rights of man, pointed out to them 
by the plain conclusions of reason and 
common sense. 

Their laws all tended to the same 
object—the freedom and security of the 
subject: from the Saxons we derive 
that inestimable biessing—trial by jury, 
from them has been transmitted to us 
nearly the whole of our common law, 
After the conquest, these laws were, for 
the most part, superseded by the tyran- 
nical laws of the Normans; but, when- 
ever a king wished to acquire popularity 
in the nation, he promised to restore 
the laws of the Saxons; and, whenever 
the people were in a state of insurrec- 
tion, the breach of those promises, and 
the abolition of the Saxon laws, were 
the chief subjects of complaint, and al- 
ways stood at the top of their list of 
grievances. 

Certain and undeniable it is, that 
every free Saxon had a voice in making 
those Jaws to which his life and pro- 
perty were to be subject; and the alter- 
ations which have siuce taken place, by 
which the people at large have been 
deprived of this their indefeasible right, 
aud have been excluded from their share 
in the legislature, are encroachments 
upon the old constitution, How this 
has been effected, and by what means 
we have been ousted our ancient as 
well as natural rights and privileges, 
will be attempted to be pointed out in 
the continuation of this slight sketch. 

: aie ; S. S. E. 

—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
UNCONNECTED SKETCHES of SWISS SCE- 
NERY ; ¢2 LETTERS tu @ LADY, 

Martigny ; Sept. 17, 1816. 
The Valley of Triant. 
ADDRESS you, my dear madam, 
from the Octodurum of the Romans. 
Here the roads from the upper Valais, 
ihe Pays de Vand, the valley of Cha- 
mouny, and the great St. Bernard, unite: 
here it was that, in the spring of the year 
1800, Bonaparte remained during some 
days, while the French army defiled be- 
fore him to pass the St. Bernard; and 
it was from this place that he ad- 
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dressed the subjoined lines to his brother 
Lucien:— 
“ Muy 18, at night. 

“T am at the foot of the great Alps, im 
the midst of the Valais, The great St. 
Bernard presented many obstacles, but 
they have been surmounted, A third of 
the artillery is in Italy:‘the army is de- 
scending by forced marches. Berthier is 
in Piedmont. In a few days all will be 
over,” : 

How much is the interest attending 
great events increased when we visit the 
scenes where they have once had being! 
I pictured to myself the army transport- 
ing its materiel—its cannon, Caissons, 
forges, &c. dismounted and conveyed 
piece-meal to the mountain-summit; 
the massive artillery-pieces removed 
from their carriage and bedded in the 
trunks of trees, hollowed for that pur- 
pose, and dragged through ice aud snow 
by companies of one hundred men, each 
company yoked to ropes for that pur- 
pose; the rest of the army bearing the 
arms, provisions, kc. every individual 
trailing a burden of seventy or eighty 
pounds.. But what will not the thirst 
of glory accomplish, whether that feeling 
be kindled by the legitimate love of 
liberty, or the unlicensed passion of 
conquest? Perhaps a more splendid 
display of talent, of physical energy, and 
unbounded enthusiasm, was never wift- 
nessed{ Marmont, Lasnes, Berthier, 
and Marat, were the springs that put 
that vast body in action, which, like a 
torrent, swept the plains of Picdmont, 
and in three weeks decided the fate of 
Italy. 

Fhe only town which lies between 
Martigny and the base of the mountain, 
is St. Pierre. The road leading to it 
is pleasantly shaded by chesnut, pear, 
and other fruit trees: beyond it, the 
country is richly ornamented with trees, 
copses, and meadows, wliose uniformity 
of verduse is occasionally broken by iso- 
lated picces of rock: through these, flows 
the rapid Drance, 

At a short distance beyond St. Pierre 
the road separates, the left branching off 
towards the great St. Bernard, and that 
to the right towards Triant and the Col 
de Balme. 

We soon began to ascend the moun- 
tain by a rugged footway, the steepness 
of which continued to increase, until our 
hitherto moderate exercise was suc- 
ceeded by extreme difficulty and’ such 
exertion as put our passion for moun- 
tain-scenery to the test. The frequent 
jagged projection of rock, the loose 
stones 
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stones which for ever turned under our 
feet, and retarded our progress, and the 
oppressive heat of the sun, whose rays 
lay on the mountain side, at length ex- 
hausted us, and we quitted the path, 
from time to time, to drop on the rich 
verdure which clothed the mountain 
side: sometimes we stretched ourselves 
Deneath the shade of a Juxuriantly 
spreading beech, at other times by the 
side of a stream, whose rippling had 
Jong cheered our labour and invited us 
to approach it, and whose delicious 
cooluess now allayed our thirst. The 
peasantry of the mountain and of the 
valley of Triant, towards which our 
course was directed, frequently over- 
dook and passed us; daily habit had so 
familiavised these sturdy mountaineers, 
men and women, to the route which we 
were travelling, that our unpractised 
exertions afforded them some little 
amusement: they needed not that en- 
thusiasm which animated us, and with- 
out which we should have retraced our 
steps and returned to the valley. Our 
conversation led to some local and per- 
sonal information, we sought acquain- 
tance with them; that which interested 
them led to the development of their 
characters, and our object was obtained, 
Among other subjects, we were informed, 
that a revolution in England had caused 
emigrations from that country to an 
amazing extent; and that this was the 
cause which occasioned the appearance 
of so many English in the Valais. I 
could with dificulty persuade them that 
tiey were in error; that a continental 
war of twenty-five years had prevented 
a rising gencration, of very many thou- 
sands, from gratifying idle curiosity, or 
of allaying the unquenchable thirst which 
isexcited by the acquisition of knowledge, 

As we continued to ascend, we saw 
on the right of the path-way an oratory ; 
it was, I believe, the first which we had 
seen. We examined its interior, and 
read an inscription inviting any persons, 
devotees or Criminals, (for extremes 
meet, it is said,—and this inscription 
coulirms the adage, since it promises an 
equal privilege,) to repeat a certain 
number of Ave-marias and? ater-nosters, 
no matter how rapidly or in what frame 
of mind, Vor doing this, they are to 
enjoy a certain number of days of in- 
dulgence ; in other words, they are in- 
vited to take out a license, as it were, 
for the commission of erime—mirabile 
dictu—with impunity! for I have al- 
ways understood that an “indulgence” 
micant a dispensation from the wholes 
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exercise of self-controul. It may be 
presumed, that Nature prevails over the 
folly and insanity of the priests, for I do 
not find that the Valaisans are cruel or 
dishouest, or revengeful, or avaricious, 
or incontinent; in short, they do not 
avail themselves of this worse-than-sense- 
less invitation. Patience only is to be 
exercised in obtaining this grant: the 
church of Rome has not always been so 
disinterested in the distribution of “ in. 
dulgences.” , 

We continued to ascend until we 
approached the Col de la Forclaz, 
which is about 4,700 feet above the level 
of the sea: here the prevailing trees are 
fir and beech. We paused at this spot 
to survey the scenery; it was almost 
evening. ‘The difficulty of the ascent 
had so retarded our progress, that we 
were four hours in walking, perhaps, 
nine miles. ‘The partial view of the 
valley of the Pennine Alps, from this 
place, and of the Rhone, flowing 
through it, is superb, Many towns and 
villages are seen; but Sion, in conse- 
quence of the comparative magnitude 
of its buildings, although one of the 
most distant, is yet the most remark- 
able. ‘The Rhone can no-where be 
viewed to so much advantage; but the 
serpentine course of this majestic stream, 
so gratifying to the eye, is to be de- 
plored, for it has rendered a considerable 
part of this magnificent valley marshy, 
and incapable of vegetation, 

A few paces brought us to a precipice, 
commanding a view of the valley of 
Triant, which lay, perhaps, six hundred 
fect below us; and the effect which the 
sudden view of the extraordinary scene 
beneath us produced, can never be for- 
gotten. And now, while I recall each 
object which I there saw, and endea- 
vour to place it before your eyes, I feel 
that my efforts are hopeless: my ima- 
gination calls, as it were, into existence, 
colors aud combimations which the pencil 
cannot command; aud IT am consoled 
only by the hope that my attempts may 
sencrate a wish to behold charms which 
lauguage cannot pieture, or, at most, 
reveal so partially, as to excite, rather 
than to subdue, curiosity. 

_ About the middie of the valley, which 
is, perhaps, a quarter of a mile in width, 
lies the balf-civilized village of Triant: 
the residences are huis, consisting of 
one or two rooms, constructed entirely 
of wood, even their roofs; of these, some 
are not fastened, but are sceured from 
the effects of high wind by the pressure 
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chalets constructed, 
hovels, affording shelter to herdsmen, 
‘and are formed only on the tops of those 
) mountains which yield pasture, 
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Tn this manner are the 
which are mere 


Triant valley is accessible only to 


foot-passengers, or those who travel on 
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mules; so sudden and precipitous was 
the descent, that it lay beneath us like 
amap. The village is not divided by a 
centre way, and the huts have been 
erected with the utmost irregularity. 
Pathways lead from dwelling to dwell- 
ing, and each hut has its little field, or 
plantation of oats, or other grain ; OF, 
perhaps, it yields a scanty supply of the 
most hardy plants of common and do- 
mestic use. 

At the western extremity, the valley 
is apparently closed by masses of black 
rock; they form a chasm, at the bottom 
of which flows the Triant, dashing and 
foaming trom rock to rock: this spot Is 
e@alied the T'éte Noir. Above the chasm, 


and on a fearful eminence, is the route 
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to Chamouny, which is more circuitous 
than that by the Col de Balme. 

To the east the valley is terminated 
by a glacicr, which, Bourrit says, no one 
has yet ventured to cross. From this 
flows the torrent of Triant, and during 
the whole of its course it continues to 
struggle through a bed of broken gra- 
nite, which lies sometimes in pieces, 
sometimes in large masses, throughout 
the vailey. We attempted to approach 
the glacier, and this was the first occa- 
sion which I found to notice, in a par- 


Aicular manner, the deceptive appear- 
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ance of mountain scenery, occasioned 
by the magnitude of objects, and of the 
pure atmosphere through which they are 
beheld. You remember, no doubt, St. 
Preux’s short banishment to the Valais; 


~ and, perhaps, already recall an apposite 
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passage, deseriptive of that to which I 
have just alluded, ‘“ Ajoutez,” he says, 
alter describing the fecundity of nature 
in the valley of ihe Khone, ‘ des illusions 
de l'optique, les pointes des monts diffé- 
remment éclairées, le clair-obsur du soleil 

t des ombres, et tous les accidents de lu- 
miere qui en résultoient le matin et le 
soir, et vous aurez quelque idée des 
scenes,” Se. “* ta perspective des monts 
étant verticale frappe les yeux tout-a-la 
fois,” Sc. It appeared to us, as we ad- 
vanced towards the glacier, that we 
could approach it in a few minutes, but 
twilight surprized us with its presence, 
while the interesting object before us 


' appeared almost as distant as when we 
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appointed, we returned to the onby place 
where travellers are accommodated: it 
is the residence of Mad. Suzanne, the 
ancestors of whose husband have been 
the residents of Triant time out of 
mind: so say the oral traditions of the 
valley. 

The village had been laid under con- 
tribution on our arrival, and six eggs 
were all that could be procured. . Those 
who purpose remaining in the valley 
during the night, would do well to take 
provisions with them. 

Our guides informed us, that, to this 
sequestered and savage valley, a part of 
the famishing Austrian army, in the year 
1815, directed its steps: like an army 
of locusts, they swept this inhospitable 
region of every species of nutriment 
congenial to man; nay, fawine had al- 
most wrought a change even in their 
organization, for the poor wretches were 
seen to devour wild herbs and roots, 

On retiring to rest, we desired our 
guides to awake us some time before 
day-break, as we were anxious to see 
the sun rise from the Col de Balme: 
they chose rather to deceive us, and 
brave our anger, than to risk self-re- 
proach by endangering our lives, and 
the day was dawning before we rose 


from our beds. T. H. 
<P 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
FOXIANA; 


Consisting of Selections from the Speeches 
of the late C. J. Fox. 

48. REVOLT OF A NATION, 

ROM his friend Mr. Burke, he had 

learned that the revolt of a whole 
people could never be countenanced and, 
encouraged, though it might have been . 
provoked, Having been taught that ne 
revolt of a nation was caused without 
provocation, he could not help feeling 
joy ever since the constitution of France 
became founded on the rights of man, 
on which the British constitution itself 
was founded. ‘To deny it, was neither 
more nor less than to libel the British 
constitution ; and no book his right. he- 
norable friend could cite, no words he 
might deliver in debate, however inge- 
nious, eloquent, and able—as all his 
writings and all his speeches un- 
doubtedly were—could induce him to 
change or abandon that opinion. 

49, FREEDOM. 

The animating efforts of freedom ar@ 
beyond the calculationof man. I willsay, 
in the words of a certain author, that “a 
free government for all practical purposes 
is that which the people consider as 

such,” 
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such.’ Letusnot foolishly continue the 
absurd prejudice, that noue but English- 
men deserve to be free. Liberty has no 
attachment to soil-—it is the inheritance 
of man over every part of the globe, and, 
wherever enjoyed, it always produces 
the same effect. 
50. THE MARRIAGE ACT. 

li was said, this act does not destroy 
the right of marriage—allowing it to bea 
natural right ;—it only suspends the en- 
joyment of that right for a time ; after 
the age of twenty-one the party is at li- 
berty to enjoy that right, for then he or 
she is arrived at the age of judgment 
and of discretion. ‘The futility of this 
arcument was evident from the recital 
of it. Was there any such limitation in 
the laws of Nature? Did she point out 
any period When the human mind might, 
without fear, be left to follow its own 
dictates in the enjoyment of this- great 
right and purpose of their being? Afier 
having matured the creature for the en- 
joyment of the right, did she restrain him 
for a time from that enjoyment? No— 
on the contrary, Nature pointed out the 
tyranny of the restriction by the general 
operation of der system. The age at 
which the sexes were marriagcable was 
several years sooner than the age of 
twenty-one, and for several years, there- 
fore, they were deprived of the enjoy- 
ment of this natural right. ‘They were 
deprived of tle exercise of it in that sea- 
son of life most favourable to all the no- 
ble and generous inducements of the 
mind, when, with the warm incentives 
of lovt and affection, the sexes met 
without those low and sordid views 
which interest pointed out, and which 
age and avarice confirmed. ‘The sea- 
son of youth was the season of passion, 
when the heart possessed all its feeling 
and seusibility, untainted by the merce- 
nary considerations which afterwards 
our commerce with, and knowledge of, 
the world, were likely to inspire. This 
then was the season when connexions 
were likely to be formed between the 
sexes; Which, having their origin ia mu- 
tual passion, were calculated to confer 
permanent felicity. It was passion, and 

lof reason, that was the best capable of 
providing for our happiness in wedlock. 
ifw e were, in every great occurrence of 
our lives, and particularly in this, to 
walt for the slow decisions of reason and 
discretion, what must be the conse- 
quence? Solitary singlehood, and rC~ 
neral depopulation, For if men, in a 
gold and sober mood, were to sit down 
te calculate all the probable gdyan- 
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tages and disadvantages of wedlock, the 
disgusts and anxieties, and all the tribe 
of contingencies to which the weakness 
and vices of the heart so often give birth 
—how few, how comparatively few, of 
the human race, would venture on the 
state; for, in such a calculation, what 
were the considerations that would have 
weight? Similarity of age, gentleness 
of disposition, and, above all, union of 
hearts? No—these would be secondary 
considerations; and the primary would 
be fortune, birth, connexions, and splen- 
dour. ‘These were the motives that 
actuated parents and guardians in their 
negociations for their 
wards; and these were the causes of all 
the miultiplie-! varieties of connubial 
misery. It was to him a plain, simple, 
and positive maxim, that no person, not 
even a parent, with all the love and ten- 
derness which he might be supposed te 
possess, and much less a guardian, with- 
out those ties, could possibly judge so 
weil for a son, a daughter, or a ward, as 
the persons themselves ;—we were al- 
ways the best judges of what was most 
agreeable to our own dispositions, our 
own wants, and our own desires, in life. 
In that generous season, which was 
prohibited by law, the young parties 
were more likely to judge well for them- 
selves than their parents or their guar- 
dians: the one would decide from pas- 
sion, ihe other would argue from pru- 
dence ; and in this respect it was, that, 


as his honourable friend had with truth ° 


and beauty expressed it, the heart of 
youth was wiscr than the head of age.” 
Philosophers may argue as_ they 
please for the prevalence of reason; it 
is however a fact, which neither mo- 
ralists nor philosophers can deny, that 
Nature has planted passions in the heart 
of man for the wisest purposes, both of 
religion and of life; and it was finely 
calculated, in many cases, to subdue 
and overthrow rcason—to rise superior 
to its slow authority, and to urge the 
mind to enterprizes in which there was 
atonce both danger and delight. Dean 
Swift had a maxim, in the truth of 
which he agreed as thoroughly as ever 
he did in any sentiment or axiom what- 
ever; it was, “that there were two pas- 
sions in the human heart superior to the 


government and control of reason, and 


which were planted there by a particular 
providence for the preservation of the 
species ; these were, the love of life, and 
the love of the sexes.” The first was 
of manifest advantage; for, were it not 
for this principle, wrapped round out 

hearts, 


children and. 
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hearts, and made part of our being, 
could we, in moments of agony and de- 
spair, resist the influence of reason, and 
her forcible persuasions to annihilation ? 
' This love of life made us bear up against 
the torrent of disaster, and all the evils 
with which we were doomed to struggle 

_ inthis world. The love of the sexes had 
~ equal operation on our conduct ; it rose 
superior to all the chilling dictates of 
prudence, and made us hazard that 
which, if we were to consult conve- 
niency, safety, and advantage, perhaps 
> ‘we ought with caution to avoid. These 
__ principles, then, were wisely planted in 
_ our bosoms for the preservation and the 
_ happiness of the species ; and no human 
__ .law could possibly destroy or even dimi- 

_ nish them. 

___ But it was said—What! shall the in- 
discretion of an hour, of a moment, of a 
» + rash moment of deluded passion, be the 
means of fixing permanent misery on an 
unhappy youth, or an unfortunate fe- 
_»male, by an unadvised marriage? ‘To 
_ ‘this he should answer in few words, and 
’ + in very express terms, that such was the 
» provision of Nature, that, when persons 

_ - entered into the state of wedlock, they 

'. were doomed to suffer its hardships, or 
_ to enjoy its pleasures: it was a conse- 
~ quence which the legislature of this 
_. country could not by its authority pre- 
vent ;—as well might they attempt by 
_ power or by art to overeome all the 
- other dispensations of Nature; as well 
_ might they say, that it was a melancholy 
_ » consideration that a female, in conse- 
> quence of one false step, of one indiscre- 
_ tion, should incur penalties of an excru- 
| ciating and a permanent kind—that she 
__ should be forced to bear about a tedious 
_ burthen for nine months, and be subject 
_ to all the confinements and pains of 
_ pregnancy. ‘True: but it was a law of 
_ .Nature, which neither the talents nor 

_ the power of man were able to subdue, 
and which it would be wickedness and 
_ .presumption to attempt. This was 
_ exactly the case in the present instance. 
_ The sufferings and enjoyments were the 
_. lot of man, and were not to be assumed 

' as a reason for impolitic, unjust, and 
- cruel prohibitions. : 
51. LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

No human government has a right to 
inquire into private opinions, to pre- 
> sume that it knows them, or to act en 
_ that presumption. Men are the best 
judges of the consequences of their own 
_ Opinions, and how far they are likely to 
_ influence their actions; and it is most 
MontuLy Mac. No, 301, 
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unnatural and tyrannical to say, “As 
you think, so must you act;—I will col- 
lect the evidence of your future conduct 
from what I know to be your opinions,” 
The very reverse of this is the ralé of 
conduct which ought to be pursued: 
men ought to be judged by their ac- 
tions, and not by their thoughts; the 
one can be fixed and ascertained, the * 
other can only be matter of specu- 
Jation. 

Persecution always reasons from 
cause to effect, from opinion to action, 
which proves generally erroneous ; while 
toleration leads us invariably to form 
jast conclusions, by judging from ac- 
tions, and not from opinions. Hence 
every political and religious test is ex- 
tremely absurd; and the only test, in 
my opinion, to be adopted, ought to be 
a man’s actions. The laws consider no 
man’s opinions either hostile or injurious 
to the state, until such opinions are re- 
duced to practice. Then, and then 
only, is the law armed with competent 
authority to punish the offender. 

To judge of morals from opinion is 
always a fallacious mode of reasoning. 

Whatever a man’s opinions may be, 
no harm can possibly arise from them to 
the state, unless they are brought into 
action, and then they certainly become 
objects of punishment. 


52. CONCEALING OPINIONS. 


Having observed that the prudence of 
concealing his opinions was a quality 
which his dearest friends had not very 
often imputed to him, and that he 
thought the public had a right to the 
opinions of public men on public mea- 
sures; he declared, that he never had 
stated any republican principles, with 
regard to this country, in or out of Par- 
liament; and, among other things, he 
said, that, when the Quebec Bill came 
again’ to he discussed, from the great 
respect which he entertained for some of 
his friends, he should be extremely 
sorry to differ from them—but he should 
never be backward in delivering his 
opinion, and he did not wish to recede 
from any thing which-he had formerly 
advanced. 


53. DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 

With respect to shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliament, it had always beeu 
his opinion that it ought to be shorten- 
ed; it was a question, however, upon 
which honest men would differ—for ho- 
nest and free mien would differ. The bith 


modern 
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date; and, though it might not 
eae to alter that mode im- 
mediately, he still was of opmion that 
annual or triennial Parliaments would 
be an improvement, calculated to pre- 
serve the privileges of the people. from 
the encroachments of the prerogative of 
the crown. 


i cee . 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HEN we consider the fatal ef- 
fects consequent to the exhibi- 
tion of some of the more powerful quack- 
medicines, especially when administered 
to children, whose tender frames are ill- 
ealculated to withstand their operation— 
common humanity inculcates the neces- 
sity of pointing out their history, in a 
faithful and unprejudiced manner: we 
are well aware, however, that any obser- 
vation we can make will have but little 
weight with the greatest part of those 
who make use of them; but there are 
many sensible and respectable people 
who, from an ignorance of the conse- 
quences, orthrough the advice of impor- 
tunate and ignorant persons, suffer them- 
selves, from an ill-judged credulity, when 
they sce their friends suffer under any 
distressing malady, to be led to the use 
of reputed remedies—the influence of 
which, for the while perhaps, lulls the 
patient ; and their use, on this account, is 
persisted in, till at last a habit is induced 
which can never afterwards be shaken off. 
In the case of Laudanum, Balm of 
Gilead, Godfrey’s Cordial, &c. we have 
secn many instances of their daily em- 
ployment producing such a necessity 
for repeated stimuli to the stomach, that 
larger and larger doses have been re- 
quired to produce the same effect ; or the 
victim of inconsiderate indulgence has, 
through advice, or his own opinion, that 
a longer continuance would be injurious, 
laid them aside. The uneasiness, indi- 
gestion, &e. produced by the want of the 
accustomed stimulus, have, however, 
been so distressing, and the determina- 
tiou to leave off the other so fixed, that a 
small quantity of any spirituous liquor 
has been made use of to remove the 
uneasy sensations—which effect it pro- 
duces; and, upon a recurrence of the 
same symptoms, is again and again re- 
peated, till an habitual dram-drinking is 
induced, with all its distressing sequela, 
it may be said that those circumstances 
are but of rare occurrence ; but that is 
not the case—those who have suffered 
pernicious habits to sprivg forth in this 
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manner. are never disposed to allow it: 
but it is a fact too glaring to be contra. 
dicted, and cannot be reprobated in tog 
severe terms. From using the landanum 
as a medicine, and occasionally to re. 
move ennui, the female of rank finds 
every day fresh occasion for it, and a 
larger and larger quantity is required, 
till at length she feels it impossible to 
subsist without it, and is never in spirits 
till her accustomed potation has been 
taken. One of the first literati of the 
present day can never sit down to his 
studies till the invigorating effects of the 
opiate, to which he regularly accustoms 
himself, are exerted over the whole sys- 
tem. The same observation holds with 
regard to the tippler—in the morning 
after rising he finds his 

“languid frame, 

Vapid and sunk from yesterday’s debauch,” 


his mental faculties unhinged, and his 
hand so unsteady, that, to perform any 
operation requiring nicety and firmness 
is utterly impossible; but the impedi- 
ments are removed when he has entered 





upon his accustomed round of intem- | 


perance. It may be said that this has 
nothing to do with the subject of quack- 
ery—but the habitis evidently continued 
from this principle; the feeling of de- 
pression, after the effects are over, being 
considered as disease, and a fresh portion 
required to take off the very symptoms 
of which it had been previously the oc- 
casion. 

Of all quack-medicines, those which 
contain opium are attended with the 
worst consequences ; we do not wish to 
be understuod, that a small quantity of 
the “ pectoral balsams,” “‘cough-drops,” 
&c. when only given occasionally, in 
catarrhal affections, can produce any bad 
effects ; but it is their continued employ- 
ment, in cases which absolutely do not re- 
quire it, that ought to be reprobated. 
In instances of depression of spirits, we 
might as well have recourse to the 
brandy, as the laudanam, bottle—both 
being followed by the same results at the 
leug run. It may be said that opium 
cannot be so injurious, as we see the 
Turks, and many of the orientals, in the 
daily habit of chewing large quantities 
of it; we grant that, in the adult frame, 
its effects may not be so immediately 
perceptible, but Time, “whose. ample 
sweep strikes empires from the root,” 
sufficiently discovers them. 

“* Life rolls apace, 
able disease, old age, 





And that incur 
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More sternly active, shakes their blasted 
prime ; 

_ Except kind Nature, by some hasty blow, 
- Prevent the ling’ring fates. For know, 
oe whate'er 
Beyond its natural fervor hurries on 

- The sanguine tide—whether the frequent 
) bowl, 
_ High-season’d fare, or exercise to toil 
_ Protracted—spurs to its last stage tir’d life, 
And sows the temples with untimely snow.” 


a The evils, however, which result to the 
Bg | adult age from the use of empirical 
_ remedies, are not nearly so numerous as 
those which we see daily happen to chil- 
dren: nurses are too apt, whenever thre 
child exhibits the least restlessness, to 
_ runimmediately to the sirup of poppies, 
_ Godfrey’s Cordial, &c. till it is never at 
- rest except when under their influence ; 
and it is easy to see, in the tender consti- 
tutions of infants, what must be the is- 
_ sue of such a practice. 


© The vigour sinks, the habit melts away, 
_ The cheerful, pure, and animated bloom 
~ Dies from the face, with squalid atrophy 
ae Devour’d, in sallow melancholy clad.” 


> ODr. Clarke, of Nottingham, is of 
_ opinion that one-fourth of the deaths, 
_ during the period of infancy, which 

occur in that town, is to be attributed to 
» the abuse of opium: this certainly seems 
> a great proportion, but it is sufficient to 
_ shew that the abuse is very extensive. 
' He observes, “very few are sensible to 
__ what an extent this practice prevails in 
_ Jarge manufacturing towns; the druggist’s 
shop is the grand emporium for this 
_ deadly poison, nearly half his time is em- 
% ployed in forming or dispensing its com- 
) pounds: the quantity sold to the poorer 
class is far beyond the conjecture of 
| _ those who have not made it an object of 
| 4 enquiry :—from a rough estimate, which 
~ the reporter has procured from _ the 
os venders of these articles, in this town 
_ ~~ (Nottingham), he is enabled to affirm, that 
upwards of 200/ds. of opium, and above 
600 pints of Godfrey’s Cordial, are re- 
_ tailed to the poorer class in the year.* 
» It would be difficult to form an estimate 
_ of the quantity sold in this metropolis; 
but it evidently must be immense. What 
~~» must be the affection of a mother, who 
>» can, for the sake of a few moments’ ease 
~» toherself, ruin the health of her offspring ; 
and, if not carried off in its infancy, lay 
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the foundation of innumerable diseases 
in more advanced life ? 

It has been the lot of the writer of this 
article to meet lately with two eases of 
what he considered evident fatal effects: 
from opium; they both occurred in 
children under the age of three months, 
and they were both the children of poor 
parents. In the first, on account of a 
diarrhoea, which had reduced the little 
sufferer to a state of great emaciation, 
about one-third of a grain of opium had 
been imprudently given : in the course of 
half an hour afterwards it was seized with 
drowsiness, attended at first with con- 
vulsions; but these soon went off and 
left it in a state of complete insensi- 


- bility—the pupils dilated, and the breath- 


ing very laborious: in this state it con- 
tinued for five hours, at the end of which 
time the writer saw it; but the vital 
powers were so far exhausted, that no 
probability of its surviving many mi- 
nates appeared ; endeavours were made 
to produce evacuation by the proper 
means, but without success; the child 
died about half an hour after we first saw 
it. In the second case (which happened 
so lately as the last week,) the mother, 
on account of restlessness, which she 
ascribed to gripes, had been in the habit 
of .administermyg, on these occasions; 
Dalby’s Carminative: the infant, how- 
ever, still continued restless, when re- 
course was had to the sirup of poppies. 
On the morning in which the child 
was taken violently ill, a tea-spoonful 
of this last medicine had been given 
with two or: three ‘tea-spoonfuls of 
Dalby’s Carminative: about half an bour 
afterwards the same train of symptoms 
followed as in the last case, and, from 
some unaccountable neglect, no advice 
was sought after till too late; as the child 
died, notwithstanding every attention. 
It may perhaps be observed that these 
symptoms might have arisen, whether 
opium had been given or net; but cer- 
tainly, as far as circumstantial evidence 
can go, we may confidently ascribe them 
to that poison, as, in both, the same 
symptoms took place, and about the 
same period after its exhibition. We do 
not mean to say, that a small quantity of 
the sirup of poppies will be always at- 
tended with these distressing effects; but; 
even if there be but a probability that 
they may occur, surely it becomes a 
matter of the highest importance never 
to allow them to be given, except in cases 
of absolute necessity, and where their 
utility is confirmed by skilful persons | 
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and we strongly caution parents against 
administering opium to children under 
any form whatever, whether under that 
of sirup of poppies, Godfrey’s Cordial, 
or any other—the first of which is at best 
but a very uncertain preparation even 
when properly prepared; but it Is fre- 
quently formed by druggists, in order to 
save trouble, by adding twenty-five drops 
of laudanum to an ounce of sirup. More 
than half a tea-spoonful of this should 
never be given to achild undersix months 
old, and it should, even then, on no ac- 
count be conjoined with the use of God- 
frey's Cordial, or any other quack-medi- 
cine presumed to contain opium; and in 
every instance, where practicable, we 
should recommend the question to be put 
to a medical man—whether or no it may 
be given with safety; where this cannot 
be conveniently done, however, no harm 
in most instances, we are persuaded, 
could occur from employing it as above 
stated: when the child is above six 
months old, a tea-spoonful may be ven- 
tured upon, and so on as the child ad- 
vances in age. Care ought also to be 
taken that the dose is not too frequently 
repeated, otherwise the same effects 
would more tardily, but not less cer- 
Yainly, arise, as if a larger had been 
taken at first. 

It was the writer’s intention to have 
entered into the consideration of the 
effects of many other empirical re- 
medies—but this he has given up; as 
well on account of the prolixity of the 
preceding history, as from the hope that 
he shall be able to pursue it at another 
opportunity. In an enlightened nation 
like our own, it is, however, a singular 
circumstance, that the government, for 
the sake of increasing its revenue, should 
set at stake the health, and even lives, 
of its subjects; and that, in spite of the 
numerous instances of fatal effects 
ascribed to quack-remedies, no remedy 
has been proposed. But weearnestly ex- 
press a hope that, at no distant period, 
through the exertions of some philan- 
thropic individual, the subject may be 
brought before, and meet with that at- 
tention from the legislature, which it so 
bighly merits, PHILos, 

. a 
To ae ihe of the Monthly Magazine, 
ype original poor’s-rate, and its re- 
cent aggravation, both seem to me 
to acknowledge a similar cause: it is 
usual to ascribe the first enactment, or 


| the necessity of it, to the dissolution of 
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the religious houses in Henry VIIL; and 
so far as that transaction facilitated en. 
closure, by combining the proprietary into 
one class ; and so far as enciosure facili. 
tated the conversion of arables to pas- 
turage—at that period, the husbandry 
most advantageous to proprietors; and'sq 


far as such conversion diminished em. 


ployment ;—so far we may justly ascribe 
the consequent distresses of the poor, 
then for the most part peasantry, and 
laws made for their relief, to this extra- 
ordinary Act. ; 

In the history of the reign of Edward 
VI. it clearly appears, that the 
ascribed their misery only to enclosure ; 
directed their malice against enclosure 
only ; and that the government, likewise, 
was hostile to enclosure. ‘The historian 
adds, “ whole estates were laid waste by 
enclosure ; the tenants, regarded asa use- 
less burden, were expelled their habita- 
tions—even the cottagers, deprived of 
the commons on which they formerly fed 
their cattle, were reduced to misery ; and 
a diminution of the former plenty was 
remarkedin the kingdom.” In the com- 
mencement of modern enclosure, the 
same injurious conversion, for a time, pres 
vailed. Dearth was predicted; and 
dearth ensued. Arthur Young, in one 
of his earliest publications, notices, with 
no good humour, two authors of this 
prophetic cast. An English clergyman, 
who had for some years resided at Rotter- 
dam, but who left on the irruption of the. 
French into Holland, informed me, it had 
been aremark with the Dutch merchants, 
that our exports of corn declined in the 
progress of enclosure; it must however 
be acknowledged, that, latterly, en- 
closure has caused an extension of til 
Jage ; and that, under extravagant remu> 
neration, plenty has reappeared. Yet, 
from the evidence given to the com- 
mittees on the Corn Laws in 1814, and 
from subsequent experience, confirming 
such evidence, we learn the melancholy 
fact, that regular plenty is dependant on 
dearness—so if we escape one evil we are 
immediately in the arms of another. If 
the price of produce be low, the agricuk 
tural poor are then without employment, 
distressed, and mischievous ; if the price 
be high, the poor in manufacto- 
ries and trades are then without means 
to maintain themselves, and they become 
uneasy and troublesome : and in both 
cases the poor’s-rate is augmenting, for 
the number of poor is thus multiplying. ° 

When I detail the expences cast on 


cultivation by enclosure, it will be per , 
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ecived wherein the necessity of dearness 
of produce exists. In obtaining the act to 
enclose and exonerate from tythes; in 
surveying, qualifying, allotting, and 
fencing ; in cutting new drains, making 
new roads, and other contingent opera- 
tions ; including commissioners’ and law- 
< yers’ charges—the total cost will be little 
jess than twelve pounds per acre. ‘The 
fences, according toan estimate of Arthur 
— Young's, will occupy from one-eighth to 
~ one-twelfth acre unproductive, but pay- 
" ing the increased rent. He again rec- 
- konsacharge of two shillings per acre for 
' the support and repair of fences. Roads 
there must be to the several enclosures 

- in the respective farms; these may usurp 
- from one-twentieth to one-thirtieth part 
» ofanacre in this case, as in that of fences, 
” larger or less ; as the enclosures are large 
orsmall, Waste there necessarily is, as 
far as the fences collaterally exhaust the 

-  goil—as being nurseries and harbour of 
“wvarious vermin, which succeed each 
other in committing havoc on the crops, 
in all stages of their growth; and as 

- otherwise detrimental and destructive in 
‘intercepting sun and air, Itis no exag- 
geration to pronounce, that these ex- 

_ pences, and this waste, of the same na- 
- ture as positive charge, altogether amount 
toa guinea per acre annually ; ascending, 
~ according to the quality of the soil, its 
- yent, and the size of the enclosures, from 
* 









- this minimum, to halfas much more; and 
"+ be it observed, that, as yet, the soil, in 
* respectof fertility, is in statu quo. This 
. is the amount only of the cost of what 
may be called agrarian improvement. 
. Agricultural improvement, which is to 
- meliorate the soil, has its peculiar 
'_ charges; and is it reasonable to expect, 
_ that the results of the latter shall prove 
_ so bountiful as to compensate for both ? 
~~ Mach as we have boasted of modern 
agricultural improvement, we have not 
' yet been hardy enough to make this 
declaration, nor weak enough to indulge 
+ in such a delusion; we have only been 
_ so foolish as to calculate on the continu- 
* ance of prices, which, in amply compen- 
 sating them, promoted these burdens; 
| which, as they gentilized. the farmer, 
'_» wrought the desire in. him to have his 
vocation gentilized too: to be accom- 
~» plished by enclosure—the van of fashion- 
"> able farming, and of the augmentation of 
~* farms. 
> I amastonished, in the general dread 
and rebuke of innovation, that in one of 
_~ the most.important concerns it should 
‘ be so extolled and forced, as enclosure 
+ has been ;—an innovation which has ne 
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turbed the prospects, rights, customs, and 
manners, of all the country population ; 
which, in truth, has disturbed the mode of 
the public sustenance, and the effects of 
which are only beginning to be felt—in 
vicissitude of produce and prices; in dis- 
tressing, and gradually destroying, the 
yeomanry and tenantry; and in swelling 
the number of poor, deteriorating their 
condition, their energies, and morals, and 
driving them into pauperism—a species 
of dependance and meanness only less 
degrading than villanage, but, on the 
other hand, less happy. 

The oecupier of land is paying too 
much under the demand of this innova~ 
tion, to pay adequately for the work of 
cultivation; and, at the same time, to 
satisfy the general interests of the con- 
sumers of his produce. In the East In- 
dies, where the government, the priest- 
hood, and the proprietary, together 
claim two-thirds of the produce, the 
people are poor, and frequently famish- 
ing ; in China, where only one-tenth of 
the produce is paid to the government, 
the land is in perfect cultivation, aud 
the people, almost innumerable, are 
flourishing and happy. In conclusion, 
let us look to the times when the poor’s- 
rate originated—in dearness; let us 
again look to the first alteration in the 
poor-laws—in cheapness; when the 
bounty of parish officers was restrained, 
and the application of the poor for relief 
discountenanced ;—to the second altera- 
tion—in greater cheapness ; when the 
bounty of the justices of the peace was 
restrained also, and the complaining poor 
disgraced, and punished in incarceration 
in the parish-workhouse. Let us again 
look to a more recent alteration—in 
dearness; when caution and proper par- 
simony were borne down by the cry ot 
distress on the one hand, and by a hyper- 
bolical humanity on the other. Let us 
not, however, forget to look at the parish- 
workhouse, magnifying into the hundred 
or district poor-house; and let us ob- 
serve that, whether mean or magnificent 
plans be adopted, the evil yct outsteps 
us; and assures us, that our proccedings 
are altogether founded inerror. Let us 
look to the Scotch and endeavour to imi- 


tate them. Rusticus. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


it must give every one, who has any 
sensibility to what is useful or 
pleasing, the utmost satisfaction to ob- 
serve the gradual extension of gas-light, 
amd the great perfection to which, not- 
withstanding 
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withstanding its novelty, 1 has wien 
arrived: all who practise it confess t rat 
it has far exceeded their spare ye 
and scarcely an iustance has occurred’ © 
‘ts disuse. Except locomotion, its su- 

‘ority over oil or candies in every 
periority : dizious 
other respect ; in regard to the proalg rf 
saving of labour, and also of expence; In 
the total absence of smell, sediment, and 
offal of every kind ; but, chiefly, in its 
delightful splendor—is so great and so 
striking as wholly to silence every ob- 
jector. 

But, although we have reason to re- 
joice at the introduction into common 
use of this finest of artificial lights, and 
have, as yet, little ground to complain of 
its charge, yet, as its original cost can- 
not be easily ascertained, and as the 
whole business 4 in the hands of two or 
three companies, who each monopolize 
different districts of the metropolis, there 
is some reason to view them with a 
watchful eye. Last season they made 
an attempt to raise their prices from 
pounds toguineas;* a general alarm, how- 
ever, obliged them to shrink back to 
their former rate. The account of their 
profit and loss to the committee of the 
House of Lords is not very intelligible: 
from Dec. 25, 1814, to Dec. 25, 1815, 
they state themselves to be losers in 
the sum of 2,954/, 13s, and inthe quarter 
immediately following—from Dec. 23, 
1815, to March 25, 1816, they gained 
11112. 3s. 4d: from which we must infer 
either that their affairs are in a rapidly 
prosperous condition; or, that, in the 
first statement, they include, as part of 
their current expences, the laying down 
of the iron pipes, which takes place only 
once, 

The New-River Company are also 
similarly circumstanced in the unknown 
state of their profits, as well as in their 
power to fix their own prices ; and their 
conduct on some late occasions would 
seem to demand explanation. About 
six years ago the West Middlesex Wa- 
ter Company proposed to supply house- 
Keepers with water at one-fourth less 
expense than usual, and which they have 
continued since to do. It appeared 
strange that the New River Company, 
in a long printed paper, which they then 
circulated, deelared that they could sup- 
ply water cheaper even than this com- 
pany, from possessing certain peculiar 
advantages, which they particularly 





* The prices are from three to ten 
pounds annually ; 


8 four pounde, 


the most common sort 





Monopolies of Gas.light, Water, and Beer, 


pointed out and e 
the Grand Junction Water Company 
have offered their water at one-half; 
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xplained., Lately; 


and, as they lay down their pipes in 
streets where part only of the inbabitantg 
are customers, which is equally expen- 
sive as when they possess the whole, it 
may be said that, in such parts, they re- 
ceive but a fourth of the old charge, 
Wherever the new companies appear, 
the New River Company immediately 
find it in their power to afford their 
water at the lowest prices ; buf, distant 
places being helpless, the high rates con- 
tinue to be exacted. ; 

‘The porter trade, as it is in the hands 
of a few, who live in the same place, and 
whose interest it is to understand one 
another, may also well be reckoned a 
monopoly ; of which the conduct of the 
brewers, at times, has given good cause 
of suspicion. Ten or twelve years ago 
they attempted to raise porter to 6d. the 
quart ; but, having discovered symptoms 
of universal indignation, they quietly 
returned to their old price, apparently 
ashamed at their own rapacity. The 
highest price during the war was 54d.; 
but now, when the war-tax is taken off, 
when neither malt nor hops are quite so 
high as they have been, when the labour 
of men, when the price of horses and 
carts, of coals, copper, wood, iron, and 
all the other various implements of brew- 
ing, are reduced one-fourth, can any one 
doubt that the late advance of porter 


from 5d. to 54d. is a most unfeeling. 


combination, among men already im- 
mensely rich, farther to squeeze from 
the poor toiling half-starved artizan in 

the enjoyment of his only Inxury? 
Bedford-row ; May 21. W.N. 

> 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES in @ JOURNEY from BRISTOL 
to the VALLEY of the ROCKS. , 

vos ae V. 
towey ; Au 4. . 
My dear friend, ¥ ~ 

by the flat country which we have 
= left this morning, I was not very cu 
rious in my botanical inquiries, although 
I doubt not that many aquatic beauties 
might be found: the Adianthum, or 
maiden-hair, is, I believe, a constant at- 
tendant upon rocky and hilly situations, 
and I confess that I was surprised to 
find it upon the wall of the old bridge at 
Highbridge, and also very plentifully 
studding the mortar joints of a pound 
used for inclosing stray cattle. The 
seed, in both instances, I doubt not, was 
brought from a great distance ; but, ha- 
ving 
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>) ving found a congenial situation, its pro- 
>> pagation is doubtless kept up. 
e This town is certainly muchimproved 
"> .in its appearance in the last five-and- 
_ twenty years. Pupulation is somewhat 
_ upon the increase, but not to any great 
extent: how much the corporation sys- 
__ .tem tends to retard-its improvement must 
’ be left toother heads to determine. The 
- .iron-bridge here is a tolerably well-con- 
_ structed piece of architecture: the differ- 
>» . ence in the appearance of this part of the 
~~ town is very striking to those who re- 
| member the nasty, narrow, and dis- 
~ . gusting bridge, with a press-gang loung- 
ing about it during the last years of the 
_.Amcerioan war. 
- Ido not apprehend that the salt-water 
. of the sea ever comes up in any great 
 squantity to Bridgewater ; butin whatever 
‘griver it flows, where there is an iron 
___ bridge, it is well worthy the attention of 
. ‘the erectors of such bridges to consider 
‘Vihe probable effect of the muriate of 
_ ggoda, or common salt, upon iron; it will 
- in great measure render it so soft that it 
_ ymight be cut with a knife, without de- 
“4stroying its form. I have this informa- 
“stion from fishermen, who have been in 
; a the habit of using cast-iron rings for the 
"»sprat-fishery, and who have found their 
 4rings often in this state after lying for a 
cm Jong period in salt-water: I see no rea- 
~~ .son to doubt the fact. 
',~ Bridgewater is a sea-port of some con- 
siderable trade, of which three respectable 
~banking-houses are a tolerable indica- 
ion. If the English and Bristol Chan- 
els should be ever united by inland 
avigation, this port is evidently the only 
lone by which it can be effected ; and, 
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__ supposing a liberal policy to actuate its 

“Vinhabitants, I seeno reason why it should 

’ wot have a shart of the West-India and 

. ‘,other foreign trade ;—the only foreign 

1 trade which it now has is, I believe, in a 
¢ small extent with Russia. 

~ A canal was projected, and a bill 
-_ ¥passed the legislature, for its being made 
_» from Bristol through this place to Taun- 

__{ton, about two years ago ; but it has met 

/ }with so much opposition that, it is much 

_ to be feared, interest will outweigh the 

Sadvantages which must result to the 

> ))whole line of country through which it 

‘) is designed to pass. 

This town, I am sorry to say, has been 
notorious of late years for electionecring ; 
Mand, unless falsehoods are told concern- 

‘Sing some of the inhabitants, they have 

_ gbeen guilty of receiving bribes to no small 
amount ;—a convincing proof this bo- 
rough, amongst others, of the wretched 
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and defective state of our representation. 
One thing in this town is to me singu- 
larly striking—the inhabitants have lately 
come forward, in a liberal manner, to 
promote the establishment of an infir- 
mary for the town and adjacent villages; 
they have also held numerous meetings 
in aid of the Bible Society ; but a school, 
upon anextensive and liberal plan, either 
of Bell or Lancaster, they have not! as 
if any charitable institution could pos- 
sibly be of more moment than that which 
conveys religious and moral instruction 
to the poor! and as if the ability to 
read ought not to precede the dispersion 
of that book, a copy of which they evince 
themselves so desirous that every poor 
person should possess. 

Bridgewater, you know, was the're- . 
sidence of Oldmixon, a personage of 
whom, after Pope and some. other wits, 
it has continued the fashion to speak 
with contempt; but, with all his vio- 
lence, there is, I am informed, in his 
writings, a good deal of truth. It is 
astonishing what an effect an ill name, 
whether justly or unjustly applied, has 
upon mankind in general. Epigram- 
matic point is of course the most caustie 
and severe of all: see with what zest is 
that quoted which was writien against 
Fell, and which contains in itselt a proof 
of injustice :— 

The reason why, I cannot tell, 
I do not like the Doctor Fell. 


Surely, 1fa person be censured, it is in- 
cumbent upon the censurer to shew his 
reasons; but here the epigrammatist 
avows that he cannot tell! 1 know no- 
thing at all of Dr. Fell, and only mention 
this as an instance, that he who is so 
unfortunate to be hitched in a rhime, er 
dubbed in a Dunciad, is sure of b¢éing— 
** Damn’d to everlasting fame,” 


as— 
Tuneful Alexis on the Thames’ fair side, 
The ladies’ play-thing, and the Muse's priie, 


is pleased to express it: which last 
couplet is a farther proof, that, if wits 
will damn, they must expect to be damn- 
ed in their turn;—Aaron Hill was in 
this quite a match for the ladies’ play- 
thing. or these reasons, however, it is 
that I object to such writings; and I 
really think that if Pope had not had 
more acerbity in his composition than 
was becoming, he would not have taken 
delight in such sallies of—wit shall I say? 
or rather rancour, with which the Dun- 
ciad abounds. It is by no meaus difli- 


cult to say rude and severe things cven 
in yerse ; but the publi¢ taste, forsooth, 
must 
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withstauding its novelty, it has seats 
arrived: all who practise it confess that 
it has far exceeded their a tet 
and scarcely an instance has occurred 0 
its disuse. Except locomotion, soto 
periority over oil or candles 8 
other respect ; in regard to the prodigio® 

saving of labour, and also of expence; in 
the total absence of smell, sediment, and 
offal of every kind ; but, chiefly, in its 
delightful splendor—is so great and so 
striking as wholly to silence every ob- 
jector. 

But, although we have reason to re- 
joice at the introduction into common 
use of this finest of artificial lights, and 
have, as yet, little ground to complain of 
its charge, yet, as its original cost can- 
not be easily ascertained, and as the 
whole business 8 in the hands of two or 
three companies, who each monopolize 
different districts of the metropolis, there 
is some reason to view them with a 
watchful eye. Last season they made 
an attempt to raise their prices from 
pounds to guineas;* a general alarm, how- 
ever, obliged them to shrink back to 
their former rate. The account of their 
profit and loss to the committee of the 
House of Lords is not very intelligible: 
from Dec. 25, 1814, to Dec. 25, 1815, 
they state themselves to be losers in 
the sum of 2,954/. 13s, and inthe quarter 
immediately following—from Dec. 25, 
1815, to March 25, 1816, they gained 
1,1112. Ss. 4d: from which we must infer 
either that their affairs are in a rapidly 
prosperous condition; or, that, in the 
first statement, they include, a’ part of 
their current expences, the laying down 
of the iron pipes, which takes place only 
once. 

The New-River Company are also 
similarly circumstanced in the unknown 
state of their profits, as well as in their 
power to fix their own prices ; and their 
conduct on some late occasions would 
seem to demand explanation. About 
six years ago the West Middlesex Wa- 
ter Company proposed to supply house- 
Keepers with water at one-fourth less 
expense than usual, and which they have 
continued since to do. It appeared 
strange that the New River Company, 
m a long printed paper, which they then 
circulated, declared that they could sup- 
ply water cheaper even than this com- 
pany, from possessing certain peculiar 
advantages, whieh they particularly 





* The prices are from three to ten 


pounds annually; the most common sort 
8 four pounds, 


lies of Gas-light, Water, and Beer. 


pointed out and explained. Lately; 
the Grand Junction Water Company 
have offered their watcr at one-half: 
and, as they lay down their pipes in 
streets where part only of the inbabitants 
are customers, which is equally expen- 
sive as when they possess the whole, it 
may be said that, in such parts, they re- 
ceive but a fourth of the old charge, 
Wherever the new companies appear, 
the New River Company immediately 
find it in their power to afford their 
water at the lowest prices ; but, distant 
places being helpless, the high rates con- 
tinue to he exacted. ) 
The porter trade, as it is in the hands 
of a few, who live in the same place, and 
whose interest it is to understand one 
another, may also well be reckoned a 
monopoly; of which the conduct of the 
brewers, at times, has given good cause 
of suspicion. Ten or twelve years ago 
they attempted to raise porter to 6d. the 
quart ; but, having discovered symptoms 
of universal indignation, they quietly 
returned to their old price, apparently 
ashamed at their own rapacity. The 
highest price during the war was 54d. ; 
but now, when the war-tax is taken off, 
when neither malt nor hops are quite so 
high as they have been, when the labour 
of men, when the price of horses and 
carts, of coals, copper, wood, iron, and 
all the other various implements of brew- 
ing, are reduced one-fourth, can any one 
doubt that the late advance of porter 
from 5d. to 5$d. is a most unfeeling 
combination, among men already im- 
mensely rich, farther to squeeze from 
the poor toiling half-starved artizan in 

the enjoyment of his only luxury? 

Bedford-row ; May 21. W.N. 
= 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES in @ JOURNEY from BRISTOL 
to the VALLEY of the ROCKS. | 

ot; ae Ve 
towey ; Au 4, . 
My dear friend, , om 

ik the flat country which we have 
m left this morning, I was not very cu- 
rious in my botanical inquiries, although 
I doubt not that many aquatic beauties 
might be found: the Adianthum, or 
maiden-hair, is, I believe, a constant at- 
tendant upon rocky and hilly situations, 
and I confess that I was surprised to 
find it upon the wall of the old bridge at 
Highbridge, and also very plentifully 
studding the mortar joints of a pound 
used for inclosing stray cattle. The 
seed, in both instances, I doubt not, was 
brought from a great distance ; but, ha- 
ving 
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ving found a congenial situation, its pro- 
pagation is doubtless kept up. 
This town is certainly much improved 


| in its appearance ia the last five-and- 
_ twenty years. Population is somewhat 


upon the increase, but not to any great 
extent: how much the corporation sys- 
tem tends to retard-its improvement must 
be left to other leads to determine. The 
iron-bridge here is a tolerably well-con- 


structed piece of architecture: the differ- 


ence in the appearance of this part of the 
town is very striking to those who re- 
member the nasty, narrow, and dis- 
gusting bridge, with a press-gang loung- 
ing about it during the last years of the 
Amcerioan war. 

I do not apprehend that the salt-water 
of the sea ever comes up in any great 
quantity to Bridgewater ; butin whatever 
river it flows, where there is an iron 


_ bridge, it is well worthy the attention of 


"the erectors of such bridges to consider 


.the probable effect of the muriate of 
_ , soda, or common salt, upon iron; it will 


tion. 


_in great measure render it so soft that it 


might be cut with a knife, without de- 
stroying its form. I have this informa- 
tion from fishermen, who have been in 
the habit of using cast-iron rings for the 
sprat-fishery, and who have found their 
rings often in this state after lying for a 
Jong period in salt-water: I see no rea- 
son to doubt the fact. 

- Bridgewater is a sea-port of some con- 
siderable trade, of which threerespectable 
banking-houses are a tolerable indica- 
If the English and Bristol Chan- 
nels should be ever united by inland 
navigation, this port is evidently the only 
one by which it can be effected ; and, 


‘supposing a liberal policy to actuate its 
_ inhabitants, I serno reason why it should 


not have a shart of the West-India and 


. ~~ other foreign trade ;—the only foreign 


trade which it now has is, I believe, in a 


~~ small extent with Russia. 


A canal was projected, and a bill 


passed the legislature, for its being made 


_» from Bristol through this place to Taun- 
-—* ton, about two years ago; but it has met 
| with so much opposition that, it is much 


_ to be feared, interest will outweigh the 


© advantages which must result to the 
















whole line of. country through which it 
is designed to pass. 
This town, I am sorry to say, has been 


> notorious of late years for electioneering ; 


and, unless falsehoods are told concern- 


/ > ing some of the inhabitants, they have 
~ + beenguilty of receiving bribes to no small 
. amount ;—a convincing proof this bo- 

> rough, amongst others, of the wretched 
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and defective state of our representation. 
One thing in this town is to me singu- 
larly striking —the inhabitants have lately 
come forward, in a liberal manner, to 
promote the establishment of an infir- 
mary for the town and adjacent villages; 
they have also held numerous meetings 
in aid of the Bible Society ; but a school, 
upon anextensive and liberal plan, either 
of Bell or Lancaster, they have not! as 
if any charitable institution could pos- 
sibly be of more moment than that which 
conveys religious and moral instruction 
to the poor! and as if the ability to 
read ought not to precede the dispersion 
of that book, a copy of which they evince 
themselves so desirous that every poor 
person should possess. 

Bridgewater, you know, was the re- . 
sidence of Oldmixon, a personage of 
whom, after Pope and some other wits, 
it has continued the fashion to speak 
with contempt; but, with all his vio- 
lence, there is, I am informed, in his 
writings, a good deal of truth. It is 
astonishing what an effect an ill name, 
whether justly or unjustly applied, has 
upon mankind in general. Epigram- 
matic point is of course the most caustie 
and severe of all: see with what zest is 
that quoted which was written against 
Fell, and which contains in itselt a proof 
of injustice :— 

The reason why, I cannot tell, 
I do not like the Doctor Fell. 


Surely, 1fa person be censured, it is in- 
cumbent upon the censurer to shew his 
reasons; but here the epigrammatist 
avows that he cannot tell! 1 know no- 
thing at all of Dr. Fell, and only mention 
this as an instance, that he who is so 
unfortunate to be hitched in a rhime, er 
dubbed in a Dunciad, is sure of b¢ing— 
** Damn’ d to everlasting fame,” 


as—- 
Tuneful Alexis on the Thames’ fair side, 
The ladies’ play-thing,and the Muse's pritie, 


is pleased to express it: which last 
couplet is a farther proof, that, if wits 
will damn, they must expect to be damn- 
ed in their turn;—~Aaron Hill was in 
this quite a match for the ladies’ play- 
thing. or these reasons, however, it is 
that I object to such writings; and I 
really think that if Pope had not had 
more acerbity in his composition than 
was becoming, he would not have taken 
delight in such sallies of—wit shall I say? 
or rather rancour, with which the Dun- 
ciad abounds. It is by no meaus difli- 
cult to say rude and severe things cven 
in yerse ; but the publi¢ taste, forsooth, 

must 
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wiust be consulted. How much pain, 
think you, have such writers occasioned 
to mauy a worthy mind? One consola- 
iion, however, must always await the 
persons so bespattered, which is, that 
such brushwoods of literature are of 
about as much importance, in the esti- 
mation of men of sense, as the idle and 
scandalizing gossips of a tea-table ; or 
as buffoons, who exhibit their tricks for 
the gratification of the company. I 
know what will be said in extenuation 
ef such writings, but we have no right to 
do evil in order to produce good. Here 
I could, syllogize with you most metho- 
dically ; and should not fail, I think, 
either in my major, minor, Or conse- 
quence: but logic is dry stuff—I shall 
therefore not stop to chop it now. 

I had almost forgot to tell you, that 
we were introduced to a clever young 
man at Bridgewater of the name of 
Baker, who is an exccllent entomologist, 
although by profession a currier! These 
two different pursuits you will hardly 
suppose compatible ; but they are in this 
instance, I assure you, perfectly so. 
Mr. Baker is an active and assiduous 
man in his business, and has travelled 
even through a part of Scotland in order 
to perfect himself in his art: if, from the 
classic air of that country, he has caught 
a portion of Scotch literature and infor- 
mation, it will not be surprising. All his 
leisure time he employs in collecting 
and drawing the indigenous insects of 
this country ; he shewed us a great num- 
ber, most carefully arranged in glass 
cases, and with the history of which he 
is well acquainted. We were also gra- 
tified with a sight of two volumes of his 
drawings, coloured most exquisitely and 
exactly after Nature: in fact, so well 
done are many of them, as to deceive 
you for the Living insect; this is, I ap- 
prehend, the perfection of art—the ne 
plus ultra. After quitting Mr. Baker, I 
was led to inquire whence his talents 
for entomology, and drawing so well, 
gould arise ; but found nothing satisfac- 
tory in my reflections. One word only 
secmed to suggest the best possible re- 
ply—Genius: a word which no writer 
upon gossamer brain-work has, it seems 
yet been enabled to define. : 


R. W. 
CR 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
COLLECTANEA DIETETICA. 
ARROW-ROOT. 
ENUINE arrow-root is the fecula 
extracted from the tuberous root 
of the Maranta arundinacea, or Indian 





Collectanea Dietettca :— Arrow-root. 


[Aug.1, 
arrow-root. It is said to have been 
sent to this country before the year 
1732, from South America and the West 
Indies, of which countries it is a native, 
In order to obtain it, the root is dried, 
cleansed, powdered, reduced to a paste 
with water, inclosed in coarse linen 
bags, and subjected to the action of a 
press, in a vessel filled with water; a 
milky juice containing’ a considerable 

ortion of fecula is forced out, which, 
when the fluid is set aside, soon subsides 
to the bottom: this being collected, 
washed, and dried, leaves the fecula as 
we find it. Or the powdered root un- 
dergoes several elutriations, as long as 
any fecula is suspended, which is cul- 
lected as before. 

Arrow-root is an agreeable and nou 
rishing article of diet, where the digestive 
powers are weak, as in convalescence 
from acute discases, chronic complaints, 
&e. When boiled with milk, in the 
proportion of a dessert spoonful to half- 
a-pint, it forms a bland homogeneous 
mixture, in which form, with the ocea- 


sional addition of sugar, wine, &c. itis _— 


commonly made use of: with a greater 
proportion of milk it is used in diet for 
children ; but in some cases it produces 
diarrhoea, in all probability from the 
quantity of sugar required to make it 
palatable, occasioning acescency. 

The fecula extracted from the po- 
tatoe is, however, frequently substituted 
for it, and the difference is not very easy 
to be distinguished ; indeed, we are con- 
vinced, that, if the starch were prepared 
from both by the same hand, and in the 
same manner, no difference, either in 
appearance or taste, would be percep- 
tible. The starch from the potatoe, 
when properly prepared, is equally as 
pleasant, and in as pure a form as the 
arrow-root ; and it is from this principle 
alone that the latter, (as well as sago, 
tapioca, salop,) derives its properties. 
In order to procure the potatoe starch, 


the root must be peeled, and rasped till —_ 


it is reduced to a pulp, which must be 
placed on a hair sieve, and water poured 
upon it, until all the fecula is extracted ; 
this, after its subsidence to the bottom, 
1s Collected and dried. According to 
the analysis of Dr. Pearson, in an essay 


contributed to the Board of Agricul 


ture,* one hundred parts of the root 
contain from 15 to 17 of fecula; the re- 
maining parts consist of water, with 8 


or 9 of fibrous matter, and 5 or 6 of a 


mucilage, which very nearly corresponds 
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to the result obtained by Einhof:* he 
procured from 7,680 parts of potatoes, 
1153 parts of fecula, or starch; 540 of 
fibrous matter; 107 of albumen; and 
~~ 312 of mucilage, in the state of a thick 
sirup. 
_~ ‘The average price of 120 lbs. of po- 
 tatoes is about 6s. and, estimating the 
© fecula.at 15 per cent. which is the least 
> quantity, according to Dr. Pearson’s 

| analysis, we have 18lbs. in the 120, 
making it just 4d. per pound; whilst the 
best arrow-root, procured from Apothe- 
» cary’s-hall, is retailed out at 6s. per 
~ pound. 

~~ It is useless, therefore, to go so far for 
- a- foreign commodity when we have the 
_ same thing, in fact, soabundantly in our 
own country ; procured with very little 
» trouble, and at such a trifling expence; 
~) and more especially, as we have been 
>) eredibly informed, that even in the West 
* ~ Indies, where the arrow-root is pre- 
* 7 pared, it cannot be met with pure, but 

>is mixed with the fecula obtained from 
- other more plentiful vegetables, unless 
a person cultivates it himstlf, or is ac- 
> quainted with a friend, who can supply 
him with it from the produce of his own 
"estate. How then can we expect to 
- meet with it free from admixture, when 

‘imported into this country? 
: ARTICHOKE. 

| The Cynara scolymus, or common ar- 
_ #tichoke, appears to have been first in- 
© troduced into England towards the latter 
part of the fifteenth century; it was cul- 
| “tivated by Turner, in the year 1551. The 
part used in diet, is the fleshy part of the 
' Yreceptacle, and of the scales of the 
- Wealyx. Artichokes are eaten in this 
/ country more as a luxury than as a com- 
~ —* mon article of diet; they are considered, 
+) when boiled, tolerably wholesome and 
nutritious; but, when caten raw, or with 
» = melted butter, they become more diffi- 
/ Secult ofdigestion ~~ ners 

' ASPARAGUS, 
'* Asparagus was first produced in En- 
SS gland in 1608; the shoots are used as 
an article of diet after coction in water, 
by which they are rendered somewhat 
sweet and mucilaginous, and considered 
to he possessed of nutritious properties, 
They always communicate, svon after 
pating, a peenliar odour to the urine; 
it is very singular, however, that the 
mell is entirely different from cither 
hat of the raw or boiled asparagus, in 
Which it differs from garlic, oil of tur- 
pentine, &c. which- communicate their 
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own flavor to the urine. It has been saids 
that asparagus has caused bloody urine, 
after having been eaten in a large quanti- 
ty ; but these are uncommon occurrences, 
Van Swieten observes, upon this plant,* 
“Sound healthy persons, indeed, may 
eat any guantity of this vegetable with- 
out any harm; but many gouty people 
who have eaten largely, have observed 
it, from experience, to hasten the pa- 
roxysm.” Dr. Cullen, however,t is of 
opinion, that. some fallacy must have 
occurred in his observation, as he “ has 
kuown many instances of a riegative 
to it,” 
| BACON, 

Swine’s flesh, when dried in the chim- 
ney or salted, is rendered more difficult 
of digestion, and consequently not so 
well calculated for extensive use in 
diet: this observation more particularly 
applies to its employment for. supper, a 
it frequently causes, when taken at this 
time, disagreeable watchings, natsea, 
and all the consequences of ah overs 
loaded stomach. 

The aucients, after eating bacon or 
pork, always took a glass of wine} or, 
in default of that, a good draught of their’ 
strongest beer, well spiced with ginger, 
conjoined with strong labour. Strabot 
observes, that the Caretani of Spain 
were the best makers of sausages and 
salt meats in-the whole world: and 
Varro|| highly extols the bacon flitches 
of the Normans in France;. yet Maffet$ 
remarks, “‘they could neyer so dry 
bacon or make pork into such whole- 
some sausages, seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and sage, but that it needed a 
draught of wine more than-ordinary to 
macerate and digest it in the stomach.” 
The same thing is recommended in the 
following maxim of the famous Schola 
Salernica :G— 

‘¢ Est Caro Porcina, sine vino pejor ovina, 
Si tribuis vina, tune est cibus et medicina” 


Notwithstanding these observations, how- 
ever, of our ancestors, a rasher of bacon. 
to a huagry stomach, and where the 
digestive organs are in due vigor, is a 
pleasant and nutritious treat ; but, where 
this is not the case, a glass of brandy, 
wine, or other stimulant, will certainly 
expedite the digestion. 


— 





* Commentaries; sect. 12758. 
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BALM. 

Balm was formerly supposed to be 
of essential benefit in all affections of 
the head, stomach, and uterus; and so 
high an opinion had Paracelsus and the 
other chemists of its virtues, that they 
expected it would prolong life beyond 
its ordinary period, and make a complete 
renovation of man. Its repute in these 
affections has, however, long fallen to 
the ground; and it is now only used in 
the form of tea, alone, or with the addi- 
tion of lemon juice so as to gratefully 
acidulate it, as an agreeable diluent in 
febrile affections. 

Boerhaave entertained a very high 
opinion of the virtues of the distilled 
water, when taken on an empty stomach, 
in hypochondriacal and hysterical cases, 
chlorosis, palpitations of the heart, &c. 
when proceeding, more especially, from 
disorder of the spirits; it is, however, 
very little made use of, the infusion pos- 
sessing all its qualities, and under a less 
troublesome and expensive form. 

BANANA. 

The banana and plantain trees, which 
are only varieties of the same species, 
are found in Asia, Africa, the South Sea 
Islands, &c. as well as in America. 
Oviedo holds, however, that it is not an 
indigenous production of the latter 
country, but was introduced into His- 
paniola by Father Thomas de Berlanga, 
in 1516, from the Canary Islands: 
whither the original slips had been. 
brought trom the East Indies; but Acosta 
and other naturalists consider it an Ame- 
rican plant, and with more probability, 
as it was cultivated by rude tribes in 
America, who had little intercourse with 
the Spaniards, and who were too igno- 
rant to borrow any thing useful from 
foreign countries.* The fruit of both 
species, roasted before it is quite ripe, is 
used by the Americans, South Sea 
islanders, &c. instead of bread; and it 
forms a very palatable and nourishing 
article of food. 

BARBEL, 

Upon ‘this fish, Muffett makes’ the 
following observations, which shew the 
singular opinions entertained in those 
days.—“ It is most likely that this is the 
fish dedicated to Diana, the goddess of 
chastity ; for it is a very cold, moist, and 
gellied fish, hurting the sinews, quench- 
ing lust, and greatly troubling both head 
and belly, if it Le usually and much eaten 





* Robertson’s History of America: vo] 
t Muffet on Food; chap. 19, ee 


Collectanea Dietetica:—Balm—Banana—Barbel, &c. [Aug. 1, 


of; some eat it hot, after it is sodden in 
wine, vinegar, time, and savory, (which 
is a good way to correct it.) Others eat 
it cold, laid in gelly, which only agreeth 
with hot and aguish stomacks in sum. 
mer time: assuredly,the eggs or spawne 
of barbels is very sharp, griping, and 
corrosive, driving many into bloody 
fluxes that have eaten them fasting.” 
This fish is now, however, very seldons 
used in our country. 
BARBERRIES. 

Barberries, or the fruit of the Berberis 
vulgaris, are gratefully acid, and mo- 
derately astringent; they are said to 
have been given with good success in 
bilious fluxes, and in all cases where 
heat, acrimony, or putridity of humors 
are present. With the Egyptians, bar- 
berries are made use of in the above- 
mentioned affections, for the purpose of 
abating heat, quenching thirst, raising 
the strength, and preventing putrefaction, 
They digest the fruit for a day and night, 
in about twelve times its quantity of 
water, with the addition of a little fennel- 
seed, or some similar article, to prevent 
its offending the stomach; then straining 
the liquor, sweetening it with sugar, or 
sirup of lemons, and using it a8 common 
drink. Prosper Alpinus relates, that he 
took this medicine himself in a maliz- 
nant fever, attended with an immoderate 
bilious diarrhoea, and with the complete 
effect of removing the disease.* Simon 
Paulli supposes, that in a similar com- 
plaint he experienced the same effects. 
Bauhin recommends the same remedy 
in dysentery. Dr. Thornton} has the 
following remarks upon these reputed 
effects of the fruit:—“ These observa- 
tions certainly merit the attention of 
modern practitioners, acids, in general, 
being found beneficial in such alarming 
diseases ; when, perhaps, a drink made 
of the berrics, sweetened with sugar, 
might be found a specific in such fatal 
disorders.” Notwithstanding the pres 
ceding authorities, we may, however, 
with Dr. Woodville,t sam up their vir- 
tues in a few words, viz. that they are 
well calculated to allay heat and thirst, 
and to correct a putrid tendency in the 
fluids; but that in this respect they seem 
to possess no peculiar advantage over 
most of the other acid fruits.. When 
boiled with sugar, barberrics form @ 
jam, which is pleasantly subacid and 


cooling, and made use of for moistening , 





* De Medic ha Aly pl. Lid. Ive Cape 1. 
+ Family Herbal; page 360. 
+ Medical Botany ; vol. iv. page 62." 

































































the mouth and fauces in febrile affec- 
tions. Boerhaave strongly recommends 
_ preparations of this kind in the scorbutic 
 disoiders, to which mariners are subject. 
i os —<__— 


_ To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
ae SIR, 
) a N the last number of your widely- 


diffused miscellany, your corres- 
_ pondent Mr. Bakewell gives it as his 
opinion, that instruction should never 
be conveyed to the minds of children 
by the means of works of fiction. This 
~ appears to me a very mistaken idea ; as, 
if this method was adopted, youth must 
~ be debarred from reading the Parables 
* of the Bible—which, in my views, are 





' — very tine lessons. FIDELIs. 
Fs May 12, 1817. 
, *%, To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


i SIR, 
on HOUGH many years have elapsed 
ihe since I wrote the life of my inva- 
 Juable friend Mortimer, (which was in- 
\ serted in the first number of your in- 
structive and entertaining miscellany,) 
‘yet I have not forgotten the impressions 
_ his works have made. 
' On this principle I went, as early as 
~~ I coutd, to the British Institution, to 
__ survey those specimens of his art which 
> are now exhibiting there, and great was 
the gratification I enjoyed. There I 
~ saw (No. 40) Ortegal, or the Iron Man 
~ of Spencer, which the artist himself 
once pointed out to me as deserving at- 
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~ ‘tention—a mark of condescensjon which 
_ modesty generally prevented him from 
doing ; but it was with the greatest pro- 
_ priety, for surely the design of that great 
~~ poet breathes in every part. 

-~. With what emotion did I view (No. 
/ 54 and 56,) his two last works, one of 
~~ which I had seen him paint, while, with 
that ease which was natural to him, he 
> was discoursing_very. pleasantly. onthe 
~» topics of the day, with myself, a friend, 
~~ and his beloved wife, who was sitting 
beside him. The other he finished in 

-* his breakfast parlour, feeling the symp- 
toms of that illness which, in a -few 
months afterwards, brought him to the 
grave. Little then did I think that that 
room would ere long become my own 
—which indeed it did for many years, 
and which [ left with a tearful eye when 
I quitted the habitation. 

Had I indeed been a favourite of 
_» Plutus, they should adorn my own par- 
~» lour; but, as I am not, [ should feel a 
_® very high gratification to see them in the 
_ >> eabinets of our munifigent amateurs, 
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In the next and some future num- 


bers, I will do myself the pleasure of 


giving you some account of other ar- 
tists, whom I have had, or have now, 

the pleasure of knowing. LisRa. 

27, Camden-street, Islington, 
' onegipices 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, . | 

T is particularly to be observed, that 
oriental writers, in treating of the 
affairs of Cyaxares (or rather of the 
Cyaxareses), whom they denominate 
Cai-Caus, fall into a confusion precisely 
the same as that of the classical writers 
cited in my Jast communication, al- 
though to a greater extent; and it can 
only be rectified in a similar manner, 
namely, by collating their different ac- 
counts, Under the.term Cai-Caus, 
which they apply to one monarch, they 
include altogether three different per- 
sons, who reigned between Phraortes 
and Cyrus, and whom the Greeks called 
Cyaxares: this is the less to be wondered 
at, since we have reason to suppose, 
from the passage in Tobit already cited, 
that they were also called Ahasuerus.® ' 
Owing to these causes, it has further 
happened, that the latter part of Cai- 
Caus’s reign, being analogous to that 
of the latter Cyaxares, synchronizes, in 
fact, with the reign of Cai-Chosrou, 
though they are represented as succes- 





* This may lead to a suspicion, that Cai.- 
Chosrou was a common name for the kings 
of the Caianian dynasty (at least those 
who came first in order), though the pecu- 
liar celebrity of Cyrus the Persian (he who 
had been exposed, ) has caused him alone to 
be at present peculiarly remembered by 
that title. As to Kai or Ke, it signifies, 
in Persic and Iberian, a prince or giant 
(Valancy, Collect. Hibern. ii. 550). Pose. 
sibly Caus (in Cai-Caus) may be a mere 
reduplication of Kai, answering to the 
more modern title, assumed by Persian 
kings, of Shah-in-Shah, or king of kings— 
a title which would, in ancient times, be 
yet more literally appropriate, on account 
of their system of government: by this 
also the king of Babylon is designated in 
Scripture. That Caus had much the same 
meaning as Cai, viz. a giant (or great 
prince), may be collected from a national 
tradition recorded by Chardin :—*“ On 
the left-hand side of the road [south of 
the Mysean plains], are to be seen large 
circles of hewn stone, which the Persians 
affirm to be a great sign that the Caus, 
making war in Media, held a_ council 
in that place [légw iv xixaw]. These 
Caus [Kais] were a sort of gyants,”— 
P. 371, fol, 

E2 siv> 









28 
sive; for Cyrus and Cyaxares the 

ounger were in fact cotemporary rulers. 
For examples of what is now stated, the 
Scythians of Turan, a country answering 
in part to Sogdiana or Bucharia, in part 
perhaps to Balch, are said to have made 
an irruption into Persia in the time of 
Cai-Caus; but were beaten back, and 
their capital plundered. This must ap- 
swer to the time of Cyaxares the elder: 
the Greeks say they were assassinated. 
Again it is said, that the same Scythians, 
in concert with two confederate poten- 
tates, warred against Persia in the time 
of Cai-Caus;* though others affirm that 
it took place in the time of Cai-Khosrou. 
This Cai-Caus, therefore, must be a dif- 
ferent person from the former, being he 
with whom Cai-Khosrou was cotempo- 
rary—namely, Cyaxares the younger. 
Thus, too, the Scythian king himself 
and his brother are spoken of, by name, 
as existing in the reign of Cai-Caus, and 
yet are said to have been cut off by the 
troops of Cai-Khosrou ; unless the two 
were synchronous, these Scythians must 
have been cut off before Cai-Khosrot 
was born:}+ here, therefore, Cai-Caus 
must signify the younger of that name. 
The fact is, that Chosrou or Cyrus was 
styled king during the reign of Cyaxares 
or Darius the Mede: either he reigned 
as an inferior king (on the death, per- 
haps, of his father), or as conductor in 
chief of the war—just as Titus is styled 
king by Josephus{ upon his appearing 
with bis army before Jerusalem, and as 
he was saluted Imperator by the Roman 
soldiers, after he had taken the temple.|| 
The remarks contained in this para- 
graph may serve as a clue for the illus- 
tration of certain objectionable incon- 
sistencies in the Persian accounts, but 
the subject cannot now be further 
pursued, 

These accounts are not wholly desti- 
tute of general arguments, which might 
be adduced in support of their credibi- 
lity, but want of room must confine us 
to the internal and incidental evidence, 
arising from their agreement, in man 
points, with the representations of clas- 
sical history. So far as this can be ac- 
complished, it will at alfevents support 
them in the way of removing objections, 
since the ground now chosen is the very 
one on which they have been princi- 
~ D'Herbelot’s Bibli intaie - 
wi hee B bliotheque Orientale F 

+ Ditto ;—compare Cai-Caus and Cai- 
Khosrp. jie 
t Bell. Jud. 1, 5, 

§ Dirto, 1. 6, 
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-not naturally related to Astyages.{ ‘The 
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pally attached. Their chronology can. 
not indeed be extolled for its aceg. . 
racy; but. it cannot well be-more con. — 
fused than the Egyptian, though def. 
rence is paid without much scruple tg 
the ancient representations of Egyptian 
matters of fact. It may here be more 
especially noticed, that what has been 
said by chronological writers respecting = 
the confusion of making Egyptian co 
lateral dynasties and reigns into succes. 
sive ones, agrees (as might be expected 
in rude, though not fabulous, annals) — 
with what has just been stated respect. 
ing the chronological relation of Chosrog 
and Caus.* “e 
Herodotus and the oriental writers 7 
equally affirm, that Cai-Chosrou or Cy- 
rus was exposed while an infant by his 
maternal grand-father: Herodotus, how- 
ever, maintains, that this grand-father — 
was Astyages the Mede ; while the Per- 
sians say that he was Afrasiab, king of 
Turan or Sogdiana, In this case the ~ 
latter historians seem to deserve the pre- 
ference, both because they furnish a 
plausible reason for the subsequent war 
of Cyrus with the Scythians; and be- 
cause we learn from Ctesias (who, since = 
our increased knowledge of Indian anti- 
quities, has obtained much more general . 
credit than formerlyt), that Cyrus was 


causes of Herodotus’s mistake, in con- “1 
founding the Mede with the Turanian, — ~ 
may be easily explained. Ist. The Tue 9 ~ 
ranians or Scythians were of the same <q 
race with those of the Persian empire|} = 
2dly. Afrasiab (as Mr. Pinkerton has . | 
well observed,) signifies the father of the : 
Persians, and is therefore a title applica- 





* Even Xenophon falls into an error | 
precisely similar to their other mistake of | ~ 
including three Cai-Caus under one: Xe- ‘ay 
nophon makes but two kings of Babylon 
(a father and a son), where he should have ~~ 
made four—especially since the ‘two be : 
tween that father and son were of anoppo- © 
site faction. The chronology of the Cyroe 
pxdia appears to be as imperfect as the 
genealogies. a 

t “ Ctesias in Diod. Sic, once considered 
of very disputable authority, but whom ~ 
minute investigation and recent discove- ~~” 
ries have demonstrated, as far back as they 
go, to be very deserving, if not of implicit 
confidence, at least of a very considerable 
degree of credit."—Maurr. Anc. Hist. 7 
Ind. viii. 508-9. ‘* Ctesias—most of whose 
fables are to be found in the Purans.”— 
Wilford on,Egypt, As. Res. viii. p. 24% 

¢ Persic. apud Phot. Bibl, 24 

| Am. Marc. 1.31, c. 2,and many others. © 

3 oy ble © 









1817.] 
bie to the kings of Persia—at least as 
much as to those of Zuran, 3dly. The 
title Afrasiab appears in the Mahab- 
barat to have been actually given to a 
-Caianian king* (either Caus or Chosrou), 


— ‘and it would equally suit them all: 


hence it is by no means improbable that 


) Astyages was actually called Afrasiab 


"7 names of Persian kings, was probably 


also; especially since the latter name (as 
Mr. Maarrice has observed,) is very like 
that of his father Phraortes, or, as he is 
sometimes called, Aphraortes.t. It is 
possible, indeed, that the Turanian 
Afrasiab may have been called also 
Astyages—for Astyages, like other old 


no more than a descriptive or mytholo- 


4 


gical epithet. 
_) wonder that Herodotus should have 
> confounded the two Afrasiabs together. - 


Hence we cannot much 


But, Sthly. One Astyages was actually 
_ dethroned by Cyrus, although not the 
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of more fully in the sequel. 
Pt. ‘ 


styages of Herodotus, but Darius the 


ede. The Persian historians say, with 


more civility, that he resigned his domi- 


ion ;{ but this subject wili be spoken 
We per- 
eive therefore, from collating these 
everal accounts, that the last Cyaxares 


- ) has been in part confounded with his 
“father; and his father (being called 
eS frasiab,) with Afrasiab of ‘Turan. One 


Afrasiab was actually Cyrus’s grandfa- 


' ther, and was dethroned by him; one 
_ Cyaxares was also dethroned by him, 
whose father, Astyages, was called like- 


wise Cyaxares and Afrasiab; but the 


~~ @yaxares and the Afrasiab, who were 
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ethroned, were each of them different 
om the Astyages of Herodotus.|| 
‘This last-mentioned author places the 


He 





* Maurr. Ind. Ant. vol. i. p. 183. 


‘4 "-warred against Sinkol. 


+t This name, iv particular, is similar, 
in some degree, to Afrasiab ; but the term 


” |¥ appears to have been applied by Indian 
” @appe pplied by In 


‘writers to the Persian kings more ge- 


wy nerally—as will appear. 


t Jones’s Works, vol. v. p. 594. 

| The opinion of Sir Wm. Jones agrees 
with this representation, in making an 
Afrasiab to have been an Astyages; but 
he supposes only one monarch with those 
names, to wit, the Turanian, an invader 
and a stranger, whom he considers as the 

styages of Heredotus; for Cyaxares the 
Great he supposes to have been Cai-Cobad, 


and Darius the Mede to have been Cai-. 


Caus. But this hypothesis. would create 
an irreconcileable difference between the 
Greek and the Persian historians; since, 


according to this, Astyages (an alien from 


the Median line,) must have been of a 
family hereditarily hostile to the house of 


Mr. T. Bakewell on County Lunatic Asylums. 
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exposure of Cyrus in a country west, or 
south-west, of the Caspi The Per- 
sian authors place it eastward; but the 
confusion of east and west observable 
among classical authors, in matters re- 
lating to oriental geography, bas been 
too often shewn to require much addi- 
tional elucidation—the mistake, for in- 
stance, by Alexander and hjs historians, 
between the eastern and western Cau- 
casus; as also the Jaxartes and the Ta- 
nais. Cyrus is represented by Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus as having crossed the 
Cyrus, and even the Bosphorus, oa a 
Scythian expedition ;* though, in reality, 
we have only authentic accounts of his 
having reached the laxartes. The 
western historians moreover relate chief- 
ly what occurred in the western parts of 
Asia; while the Persian writers confine 
themselves as much to what happened 
in the eastern parts of their country ;f 
and nearness of interest, arising from 
local contiguity, sometimes misled them 
both alike, though in different ways, 
with respect to the scenes of the occur- 
rences which they recorded, \ 
——— y { 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
ERE I in a frame of mind to won- 
der at any thing, I should be 

astonished at a letter in your last, in 
which I am named, and my conduct re- 
flected upon. 

It is an excellent way of managing an 
argninent to state what may be done, in 
answer to a statement of what has not 
been done, and never will be done. J 
am not informed of any county-asylaum, 
nor is he, that is not more calculated, 
both in principles and practice, to pre- 
vent recovery from insanity, than pro- 
mote it; though some may recover ip 
these “ graves of human intellect,” for 
some will reeover under any treatment, 
however bad, as I have said before. One 





Cyaxares; whereas, according to the 
Greeks, he was the son of one Cyaxares, 
and the father of another. Nor can it 
agree any better with the Persian accounts, 
as given by Sir W. Jones himself—for 
they place no Afrasiab of Turan between 
Cai-Cobad and Cai-Caus; and the latter 
is represented as being of the family of 
Cai-Cobad. Were it not for these plain 
objections, taken from the facts as they 
stand, it might be dangerous to differ from 
aman of Sir W. Jones's great historical 
erudition.—See his works, vol. v. p. 591-3. 
* L. 23, c. 6, p.407 and 398, Ed. Gronov. 
t Perhaps Bactriana, the ancient seat 
of learniug, wag their place of residence. 
, of 
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ef these asylums, a very large one, that 
has been erected at an enormous €X- 

nse, and has been for some time Jn 
use, had but nine patients init a few 
days ago—though there cannot be fewer 
than nine hundred lunatics in a state of 
confinement in the county to which it 
belongs. But so abhorrent are the feel- 
ings of the people to this mighty prison, 
that they will not send their friends or 
parishioners to it unless compelled by 
Jaw ; and the magistrates have either too 
much humanity, or too little power, to 
put the law in force. 

As for the county-asylum at Stafford, 
I do not believe that the managers of it 
any longer intend it for a place of cure ; 
they are, I think, too tenacious of their 
reputations for humanity and common 
sense, and they are weil aware that it 
may be applied to a more suitable 
purpose. 

It is notorious enough that the cure of 
insanity has been the ostensible purpose 
of many large public erections ; but, if the 
real purpose was not to shut up those 
afflicted with mental disease, in safe, 
but hopeless, confinement, it betrayed 
the grossest ignorance in the promoters 
of them. Whatever increases the horror 
of mental disorders is likely enough to 
be the cause of them, and will most as- 
suredly be averse to the means of reco- 
very ; and what can be so likely to in- 
erease the horror of these complaints as 
the building of large prisons all over 
the country, for the reception of those 
afflicted? The best means of recovery 
are simple, easy to be understood, and 
practical; and, if they are less understood 
than they should be, it is because we 
have in this particular been so much 
alraid of danger, that we durst not use 
the means of preventing it. 

Tuomas BaKeweLL, 
Spring-Vale, near Stone ; July 5. 
— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
S every thing relative to the inde- 
pendant black empire of Hayti is 
wilfully and corruptly misrepresented in 
Europe, I hope you will do your readers 
the justice to insert the following analy- 
sis of some parts of a work lately pub- 
lished at Cap Henri by the Baron bE 
Vasty, a man of colour, and one of the 
ministers of the patriotic King Henri. 
The friends of the emancipation of the 
Negroes will discover, in these details, 
that, if the insolent assumptions of legi- 
timacy are not allowed to disturb the 
peace and prosperity of this black king- 


The Baron dé Vasty on the Present State of Hayti. [Aug. 1, 









dom, its ministers are able to advoeate 
the cause of their injured race ; and that 
if the whites are not disposed to do jus. 
tice to the blacks, the blacks are able 
at present to do themselves justice with 
their pen; and may, at no distant pee 
riod, be able to avenge their wrongs on ) 
the selfish authors of them. 
By a precipitate manumission of the 
slaves, the Baron de Vasty observes, 
that the French first lost hold of the — 
Queen of the Antilles, as Hayti isdeser- 
vedly termed; and, by the double-dealing 
of their attempts at repossession, they 
have forfeited the island perhaps for 
ever. The Emperor Napoleon dispatch. 
ed Le Clere, in 1802-3, for the ostensible 
purpose of restoring social order to the 
settlements—too long disturbed, it wag 
said, by intestine divisions ; and in the | 
proclamation of that general, on landing, iy 
it was stated, in so many words, “ You 1 
are all {ree and independant, beforeGod 7 ~ 
and the republic.” A correspondence ~~ 
was opened by him with Generals Des- 
salines and Christophe, the two native 
chiefs; which was conducted on their 
part with singular ability, moderation, 
and firmness. At length it became evi- 
dent, from the tenor of the French pro- 
posals, that nothing less than the uncone 
ditional surrender of all the posts and 
gairisons of the island, and, by conse» | 
quence, the submission of the whole poe 7% 
pulation to the will of France—was the ; 
real object of the invading expedition, 
The proceeding was viewed as an unjus- 
tifiable atte:pt to betray the liberties of 
the country, already purchased by the 
effusion of much blood; and, for the 
preservation of their dearest interests, 
therefore, the Haytians were again 
obliged to have recourse to arms, The , 
wanton and impolitic barbarities-of the te 
French army had disgusted and turned © = 7 
every citizen from their cause; and a@ 7 4 
contest ensued resembling that of the ~ 
Guerilla warfare in Spain. The natives | 
had every advantage—a thorough sea 
soning in their torrid climate, and a per- 
fect knowledge of the insular localities. — 
The heat of a vertical sun by day, and 
the dampness of the heavy dews by 
night, were sufficient of themsclves to 
have defeated the French soldiery ; but, 
when, in addition to these natural ene- 
mies, they were assailed by the Haytians 
from their thickets and fastnesses, their 
numbers decreased beyond example. 
The people assumed their indee 
pendence ; a government was organized, 
with Dessalines at the head: Commerce 
began to unfurl hes canvass-@and order 
gradually 
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gradually pervaded every department 
of the commonwealth. ‘The cruelty of 
Dessalines, however—who, though dis- 
tinguished for his military abilities, was 
-~ yet too sanguinary for a humane and jn- 
offensive people—prepared the way for 
shis downfal; and he was accordingly 
assassinated on his way to the south, 
for the inspection of his troops. Tous- 
saint underwent a still worse fate: we 
_ believe he had a generous heart and an 
enlightened mind—but these qualities 
© did him no good iv a damp French dun- 
~* geon. The command now devolved 
upon Henri CuristoPHe —a man, 
~~ (says the baron,) who was fitted by Na- 
‘ture for elevated purposes, and who 
- “seems destined to perpetuate the inde- 
pendence which he bore so conspicuous 
~ a partin achieving. He was raised to 
_ ‘the presidentship of Hayti by the uni- 
» wersal consent of the nation, and dis- 
~eharged the duties of that office with 
‘great ability and application. He re- 
~ ¥ised the several administrations ; exa- 
“ined the respective departments of 
finance, trade, and navigation; looked 
 vto the details of the army ; visited the 
hospitals in person; and, to complete 
his thorough reformation, he remedied 
“the defects of the laws, and instituted a 
new system of jurisprudence, which now 
“Ygoes under the title of the Code Henri, 
and of which one remarkable provision 
| Gs—that the cultivator of the soul is now 
~ Becured in the possession of at least one- 
“Pourth part of the gross produce. 
_» Rising in the esteem of his country- 
Ben by the wisdom of his measures, 
President Christophe was decmed wor- 
Phy of ahigher distinction ; and was ac- 
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 ¥ordingly elevated to the dignity of so- 
 Wereign in March 1811, the eighth year 
| a ‘of independence. In the progress of his 
+) yeign King Henri has not been unmind- 
a | of the liberal arts and sciences: na- 
/ fional schools, on the LANCASTERIAN 
Pt an, have been already established in 
> the capital ; others are preparing in the 
interior; and a royal college is now 
_ building, in which the higher branches 
| Sof science are to be taught by professors 
expected from England.. German offi- 
| ers are employed in the instruction of 
TBthe cadets intended for officers and en- 
fineers. An academy of painting and 
fesign, under the superintendance of 
listinguished artists, is already attended 
by about thirty pupiis—many of whom 
xhibit talents of considerable promise. 
» Witha taste for the conveniences of 
_ Y bivilized life, an increasing consumption 
ef foreign Grticies of luxury begins to 
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manifest itself. The government usually 
purchases a considerable proportion of 
every cargo that arrives in port; giving 
in barter, sugar, coffee, molasses, cotton, 
or other produce, according to the agree- 
ment. Provisions are generally brisk of 
sale—the peasantry being occupied with 
the more profitable employment of 
raising sugar and coffee for exportation. 
The military attitude of the country— 
necessary, perhaps, as a preservative 
against the attempts of France—is un- 
doubtedly adverse to improvement, and 
to the thorough development of the in- 
calculable resources of the soil. Culti- 
vation is impeded by the enrolment of 
all males for military service on their 
attaining the age of sixteen; yet the 
produce raised, though not so abundant 
as it could be wished, is furnished in 
sufficient quantity for the returns re- 
quired by importations. 

Care Henri, the capital of Hayti, se 
named after the present king, is situated 
at the northern extremity of the island, 
The city has a remarkably handsome 
appearance from the harbour; and is 
built on an inclined plain, forming the 
base of the mountains in rear of it: its 
position near the promontory of the 
Cape gives it the full benefit of the 
windward sea-breeze; and the extensive 
vale, to the right of the town, admits the 
passage of the free current of air fiom 
the mountains, during the land-wind, 
The strictest precautions, as to cleanli- 
ness, are enforced by the governor ; and, 
with these advantages, Cape Henri may 
be pronounced, perhaps, the most heal- 
thy spot in the West Indies. ‘The yel- 
low fever, so fatal at the Havannah, Ja- 
maica, and other islands, is there un- 
known; and the chief diseases, indeed, 
to which strangers are subject, are prine 
cipally to be ascribed to intemperance. 

Conviviality is promoted by the esta- 
blishment of a mess, or general table, 
which is supported by the subscriptions 
of the principal foreign merchants, and 
to which strangers have access on a 
proper introduction. Those who have 
families usually spend their afternoons 
at home or in mutual visits; and a small, 
but respectable, and increasing society, 
consisting of English, American, Gér- 
man, and other merchants, form a social 
circle, calculated to enliven and gratify 
its members. On Sundays it is nsual 
Mr strangers to repair to a house and 
plantation, appropriated for their entcr- 
tainment by orders of his majesty. This 
delightful retreat is situated on a gentle 
eminence, about five miles distant from 
tue 
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the capital, and commands a most 
tifal prospect of the richest and most 


extensive plain to be seen in all the 
West Indies; stretching in a straight 
line from east to west, nearly sixty 
miles. Here the sugar-cane grows In 
fall juxuriance; the mellow ricliness of 
the soil—the irrigation from the moun- 
tains, and the warmth of the position, 
screened, as it is, from the ruder blasts 
—giving it advantages for growth, which, 
in other places, it but seldom enjoys. 
The finest cotton is to be found growing 
spontaneously among the hedges,—in- 
digo plants springing up by the way- 
side,—and the coffee-bush growing 
wild, and inviting the hand of industry 
fo collect. Haut de Cap, the name of 
the plantation hefore mentioned, was the 
roperty of anobleman who embellished 
it with gardens, displaying all the varied 
beauties of nature, as she appears in the 
tropical regions. ; 

At adistance of about seven miles, 
on the craggy summit of a stupendous 
mountain, is seen the Citadel Henri, 
mounted with three hundred and sixty- 
five pieces of cannon, and built accord- 
ing to the true principles of the engi- 
neering art. New fortifications are con- 
stantly added to it under the immediate 
directions of the king himself, who per- 
sonally superintends their execution. It 
is said, that this citadel is stocked with 
three years’ provisions for ten thousand 
men. It is the grand depositary of the 
treasures of the kingdom—and guarded, 
of course, with peculiar care. Com- 
pletely enfiladed by the guns—and _in- 
accessible on all sides, except by a foot- 
path hewn out of the solid rock, so nar- 
row as to admit only single files—it 
may, with truth, be deemed impreg- 
rable. 

Within a mile of the citadel stands 
the palace of Sans Souci—the favorite 
residence of the king—distant from the 
Cape about twelve miles. ‘Those alone 
who have particular letters of intro- 
duction to his majesty, enjoy the honor 
of a visit to Sans Souci. he floors and 
ceiling of the palace are of mahogany, 
highly polished. ‘The most sumptuous 
furniture that Europe, or the western 
world could supply, has been selected 
te. adorn the interior; while the rarest 
fruits and plants are to be found in the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, which 
are leid out with exquisite taste. The 
coolness of the air at this elevated spot, 
which has been chosen with singular 
iclicity, is aided by the distribution of 
the trees; and the place forms, altoge- 
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ther, a retired and shaded retreat from. 


the bustle and the cares of state; 

An extensive arsenal, and the bar. 
racks of the guards, are in the neigh. 
bourhood, The king is daily occupied 
with military inspections, and always 
mounts his horse at sun-rise. He isa 
remarkably handsome, well-built man; 
with a broad chest, square shoulders, 
and an appearance of great muscular 
strength and activity. As a soldier he 
has certainly shown himself to be both 
valorous and skilful: in counsel he is 
shrewd and judicious. Moderation, and 
a desire to keep aloof from the affairs of 
neighbouring states, are the peculiar 
characteristics of his administration. He 
appears to be governed by great caution 
—waiting till the independence of Hay- 
ti shall be recognized by the various 
powers, before he executes those plans 
for the ameliorating the condition of his 
people, which he is known to have ia 
view. 

Strangers are limited in their excur- 
sions to the environs of the Cape, 
L‘Eclair, and Haut de Cap. . Those 
who have business with the king are 
conducted to Sans Souci; and mer- 


chants and supercargoes going on mer-. 


cantile affairs, are permitted occasionally 
to visit Gonaives, a port distant about 


‘sixty miles from the Cape, where ves- 


sels touch to load cotton—it being in 
the centre of the cotton plantations, 
L‘Eclair is a house of entertainment, 
with a neat garden, seated midway up. 
the ascent of the northern promontory of 
the Cape, and commanding, from its 
lofty situation, a prospect of extraor- 
dinary beauty and extent;—the spa- 
cious harbor and shipping in front; the 
town stretching to the right, with the 
distant hills of Sans Souci, the Grange, 
and Monte Christe. 

‘The market at the Cape presents a scene 
of bustle and activity; and is abundantly 
supplied with every description of ani- 
mal and vegetable food. Fruits of de- 
licious flavour, totally unknown except 
in tropical climates, are to be seen ia 
cheap profusion; oranges, limes, bananas, 


plantains, sappadillas, mangoes, ananas, - 


or pine apples. Of escuient vegetables, 


there are European peas, Frepch beans © 


scarlet beans, convolvulus or sweet po- 
tatoe, yams, cassada-root, the egg, 
plant, with a variety of others, both indi- 
genous and exotic. The palace of the 
former governor, though now in a state 
of dilapidation, is a magnificent building, 


ascent to it you cross a hands@me squares 


‘\ 


in the upper part of the town, In the — 
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of smooth grass, which embraces, in its 
centre, the fountain which the French 
are said to have poisoned, when they 
‘were at the Cape. It is surrounded by 
legant public buildings; the left being 

saes¥ 4 by the principal church; the 


front by the king’s palace, with that of 


e prince royal adjoining; and the 


3 ight by the archbishop’s palace, and a 
~Meuard-house for the military. The whole 


- ae 


wears a pleasing aspect. 

The natives are remarkable for their 
polite demeanor and affability to stran- 
rers; and the humblest peasant salutes 
white man with respect in passing. 


~ @Phe rich are courteous, and evidently 
~ desirous of acquiring the good opinion of 
“Woreigners. The vigilance of the po- 
Bice exceeds that of any other island in 


BY 


e West Indies. Order and decorum 


Mare the prevailing features of society ; 


Sand crimes are made rare by the most ef- 


1% 


~#ectual meansto prevent them. Strangers 


‘Were specially favoured; being under the 
Wmmediate protection of the govern- 


¥ 
Brot 


ent. 
When it is considered, that this au- 
or received the whole of his education 


—@ Hayti, and that he must have written 


vi 


et 


, gainst themselves. 


a 


~Bhis book amidst the distractions of his 
 ‘WBffice, as one of the king’s ministers—we 


nust be astonished at the subtlety of 
pasoning, the dexterity of retort, and 
he keenness of invective, which he dis- 
lays. His object is, not only to de- 

d the blacks against the charges of 
he whites,—but to attack the whites in 
Irn, and to point their own weapons 
In doing this, he 


4 ppears to be acquainted with all the 


cee 
; a ne ce, 


iters who have treated of the African 
He quotes them very familiarly ; 
d shows their inconsistencies, with a 
egree of intelligence which would not 
ishonour the literature of any country. 
I have discovered (says he,) such ab- 


“Wurdities, falsehoods, and equivocations 


Mazeres’ work,* that I have been 
wenty times on the point of throwing 
Jown my pen, and abandoning him and 
is brethren to the profound contempt 
yhich they have inspired. I ama man! 
feel it in all my being—I possess facul- 
ies, thought, reason, strength—I have 
tvery feeling of my sublime existence, 
nd I feel humbled at being obliged to 
lefute such puerilities—suach idle so- 
hisms, to prove to men like myself, that 
am their fellow. My soul, indignant 
t this excess of falsehood and irration- 





* A colonist who has written in defence 
f the Slave-trade. 
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ality, induees me, in my tarn, to doubt 
the possibility of their being men, who 
could dare to discuss a question which 
is no less impious and immoral, than ab- 
surd. ‘“ But,” says Mazeres, “if tlie 
beavers are more intelligent than asses, 
and if the species of dogs vary in sa- 
gacity, it follows of necessity, that some 
species of men are inferior to others.” 

ow weak! replies Rousseau; this rea-« 
soning, derived from the example of 
beasts, is neither conclusive nor just. 
Man is neither a dog nor an ass. He 
has only to establish in his own mind the 
first relationships of society, to acquire 
moral sentiments altogether unknown 
to the irrational part of the creation. 
Beasts possess an heart and passions, 
but the sacred flame of virtue and inte- 
grity was never kindled, savein the breast 
of man alone: hence then there cannot 
possibly be a greater absurdity than to 
attempt to reason respecting man from 
analogies derived from brutes, 

Undoubtedly there may be some cas~ 
tors of a degree of intellect superior to 
other castors; and asses and dogs some- 
what superior to others: in the same 
way there are good men, and bad men: 
men of superior genius and also block- 
heads and liars: for instance, does Ma- 
zeres think himself equal to Buffon in 
talents and knowledge? does he fancy 
himself an Achilles? while he really is 
nothing more than a pedant swoln 
with pride and with vanity, and boast- 
ful as Thersites! I repeat that Ma- 
zeres has my free permission to compare 
and judge of himself, if he please, by 
analogy with asses and dogs—I will not 
hinder him—he may perhaps find some 
analogy between himself and these qua- 
drupeds: the dogs, for instance, were the 
allies of the ex-colonists, whom they 
aided in destroying and devouring the 
blacks: well then may they sympathise 
with those who so strongly resemble 
them. But I maintain that rational 
man, a unique species, cannot be com- 
pared with any but his fellows; and 
other animals with individuals of their 
own species, 

“All who wish to disinherit the ne- 
groes,” says the virtuous Gregoire, “call 
in the aid of anatomy, and found their 
first observations upon the distinction of 
colour.” But, if it appear that black is 
found within the tropics, and that its 
shades become progressively lighter as , 
the temperature of the climates decrease, 
and if it also appear that white men are 
unable to support the heat of thé torrid 
zene, and black men are unable ee 

ure 
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dure the eold of the frigid zone, what be- 
comes of the advantages arising from 6 
black, yellow, or white complexion? 
“The women of Abyssinia,” says 
Bruce, “on beholding the whiteness of 
my skin, uttered a cry of horror, seeming 
tu regard it as the effect of disease, rather 
than my natural culour.” Others rallied 
him upon the length and sharpness of his 
nose. Allnations have their prejudices: 
‘we esteem black a handsomer. colour 
than white : and our Haytian painters de- 
pict the Deity and angels black, while 
they represent the evil spirit and devils 
as white. As to beauty, it consists in 
elegance of form, and regularity of fea- 
tures; and in this view of the subject we 
conceive ourselves equally favoured with 
the whites. 

Does it follow, because Montesquieu 
has said that heat enervates the consti- 
tution, that all the inhabitants of warm 
climates must of necessity be inferior to 
those of cold ones, and in consequence 
become their slaves?’ This, I contend, 
is a theory as erroneous as absurd; every 
man having the complexion best suited 
to his native country and climate. To 
eonvince me of the superiority of the 
whites over the blacks, he should show 
me that the former are able to resist the 
influence of climate, and are equally ca- 
pable of living beneath the burning son 
of the equator, or amidst the ices of the 

poles, without experiencing any change 
of strength or complexion. But facts as 
well as the most irrefragable authorities 
prove that they can hardly sustain the 
influence of warm climates for three 
months together, without degenerating. 
Have the French then already for- 
gotten the deadly effects of the burning 
heats of the kingdom of Hayti, and the 
icy severity of the empire of Russia, that 
they talk so lightly? I have seen thou- 
sands of Frenchmen who might have 
been very vigorous and very brave sol- 
diers in their own country—I have seen 
them, I say, and have them now before 
my eyes—stretched in the dust, and ex- 
hibiting the very extremity of human 
weakness! Whence then is this pre- 
tended superiority of the whites over the 
blacks? And what becomes of the theory 


of Montesquieu which condemns us to 
wevitable slavery ? 


Such is the eloquent la of thi 
black statesman and phildsogher—-chih 


racters so seldom united in the cabinets of 
the European legitimates. It seems im- 
possible but such intelligence; combined 
with such powers of mind, must, in due 
time, produce great revolutions in the 


Effects of the Wind of a Balt. 
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condition of a race which has beens, 
foolishly despised, and so wickedly maj. 
treated. _ AFRICANUS, 

Lombard-street ; July 1817. , = 

———P ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magarim, 
SIR, ie. 
HE cause of the singular phen 
menon, for which yeur 
dent requests an explanation in 
number for June, respecting the death of 
Captain Downie, has elicited the 
nions of some intelligent phil 4 
although it has never met with that 
attention which might and ought, from 
the importance of the subject, to hay 
been afforded it. 

Sir Gilbert Blane, in his Observations 
on the Diseases of Seamen, has entered 
partially into the consideration of it, and 
related many historical cases, similar 
to that of the heroic commander whose 
fate has given rise to the present essay, 
He observes, “ there were two instances — 
in the last battle, (in the West Indies, 
in April 1782), of a ball passing close 
to the stomach, and prodacing instant 
death. The one was a lieutenant of the 
Royal Oak, the other a common saila . 
of the Bedford. A man, in another 
ship, in consequence of a ball passing 
close to his belly, remained without 
sense or motion for some time, and a 
large livid tumor arose on the past, but 
he recovered. He mentions, also, the 
case of a man whom he attended at the 
hospital at Barbadoes, who had the 
buttons of his trowsers-carried off bya 
cannon-ball, without any breach in the 
skin: in this instance the bladder was 
much affected for nearly three months, 
but the event was fortunate ;—and also 
that of a “young officer in the army, 
who had his epaulette carried off bys 
cannon-ball at Charlestown, in const 
quence of which the shoulder and ad- 
jacent parts of the neck were affected 
for some time.” Sir Gilbert remarks, 
however, that he never knew death the 
consequence of a wind of a ball on the 
head, although he narrates an instance 
of an officer at the battle of Greaed a 
who was struck insensible, and remaineo@ 
so for some time, by a shot passing close 
to his temple; but Mr. Ellis* mentions — 
the case of a Sepoy who died in forty: 
eight hours, in uence of a ball v 
passing near bis head. Many other ~ 
cases are also related by both the pre 
ceding gentlemen, and where the bon 

* Edinburgh Medical Journal; vol. vik 
page 3. Jo 

were 
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were fractured without any mark of 


‘eontusion externally. 


With respect to the cause, it was the 


opinion of Dr. Btane that it proceeded, 
“perhaps, from compression and tremor 
~ “of the air, in consequence of its resistance 
to the motion of the ball ;” but, from the 
bones being sometimes broken, he con- 
“Ssiders that there must be some contact, 
which he explains as follows :—“ It has 


been ascertained that all balls and bul- 
sts, except those from rifled. pieces, 
ave @ rotary motion in their flight. 

is evident, that this motion on one 
de of the ball will coincide with the 


of irection of its flight, and the other will 


s in the opposite direction. Now, if 


4 he latter part should come in contact 
“with any part of the body, it is conceiv- 


ble that in place of carrying it away, 
would roll over it, as it were, and only 


make a contusion.” 


Mr. Ellis, however, is of a different 


: pinion, and observes, “that the effects 


ually ascribed to the wind of a ball 
y be considered as in their nature 
nly electrical, and as really caused hy 


| the agency of the subtile matter deve- 


ped by the condensation of the air, 
ring the projectile’s rapid motion ;” 


4 nd, in support of his opinion, adduces 


e analogy between the phenomena 


4 ibserved in these cases, and in death 


om lightning. When we consider, 


4 »wever, the wonderful effects produced 
By the compression of air, and the ex- 


ssive impulse given to the surrounding 


q iedium by the centrifugal force of 
- Bddies moving with such velocity, we 


led to adopt conclusions diametri- 


q ally opposite to those of Mr, Ellis, 


ho says, that “no force impressed 


“Bpon the-air, nor any motion communi- 


ated to a ball, can enable these agents, 
a mechanical manner, to impair vi- 


3 on, paralyze the bladder, break the 


ones, and even to destroy life, without 
flicting any visible external injury or 
each of the parts.” 
Independent of the improbability that 
ny conductor as a metallic body could 
‘so converted, so as to act the part of 
non-conductor, and affurd electric 
atter by friction in its passage through 
air, the theory of its being produced 
Y compression appears to us to be the 
ost philosophical. 
Need we be surprised at the effects 
bove-mentioned, when we turn our 
es to many familiar examples of the 
cessive power of compressed air? At- 
pspheric air, when suddenly con- 
sed, produces such a considerable 
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extrication of calorie, that cotton, and 
even heated charcoal, have been set on 
fire by it. The air-gun, and compres- 
sing pumps for kindling tinder by means 
of violént com ion of air from a 
— quick smo of the piston, iene 
so examples ; many others might 
be adduced of the same dati Tt ap- 
pears to us, therefore, that the death 
of Captain Downie was owing to the 
wind of a ball, or to the air being so for- 
cibly compressed by the direct and ro- 
tary motions of the ball, as to give a 
shock which the vital powers could not 
withstand, and without producing any 
contusion externally, '  PHILOS. 
London ; July 2, 1817. . 
ER 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, : 
rs reply to your correspondent T. 
No. 298, respecting the power of 
horses drawing up planes of different 
inclination—I crave leave to state, that 
the experiment, as communicated by 
Mr. Wilkes to the Board of Agriculture, 
in the year 1800, shews that, a horse 
did repeatedly overcome the vis inertia, 
and that he did of course possess the 
power of drawing five tons weight up an 
inclined plane, rising five-sixteenths of 
an inch in each yard ; and three tons up 
a like plane, rising one inch and three- 
quarters; and that without any mecha- 
nical assistance whatever—for it would 
be setting at nought all view of the 
sciences to imply, that the wheels pos- 
sess any mechanical powers, 

The account communicated by T 
of stage-coaches driving at a round trot 
up a paved hill, with an elevation of 
one in twelve, say three inches in each 
yard, must be received with great cau- 
tion, as Holborn-hil) is rarely travelted 
at that rate—although it only rises two 
inches in each yard. 

If any gentleman of science shall 
think proper to communicate informa- 
tion on this subject, he will confer a 
peculiar obligation on all those who wish 
to reduce the great existing evil in 
forming roads in this country. 

A. B. 
—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
sIR, 
N your sixteenth volume (pages 221 
and 304), occurs a dissertation en- 
titled, Whowrote the Wisdom? Another 
dissertation by the same hand, entitled, 
Who iled the Ecclesiasticus? occurs. 
in your thi th volume, page 308; 
and in your fortieth volume, page 407. 
F2 These 
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hese iwo papers are presumed to be 
pe aay the readers of the 

llowing investigation. 
. In the first of them it was proved, that 
the Wisdom is an original work, and 
received its present form after the cru- 
cifixion, which is mentioned in it, but 
before the death of Stephen, in whose 
dying speech it is quoted. In the se- 
cond of them it was proved, that the 
Ecclesiasticus is a work partly trans- 
lated, and partly original; and that the 
translated portion is derived from a 
Hebrew work already extant in the 
thirty-eighth year of the battle of Ac- 
tium, or eighth of the Christian era, 
The Hebrew original of this translated 

rtion is, with some color of evidence, 
yeferred to Jesus Hillel, the grandfather 
of the son of Sirach. 

The identic origin of the Wisdom and 
the Ecclesiasticus is generally believed. 
This opinion reposes (1) on the testi- 
mony of the foremore prologue to the 
Ecclesiasticus; which says, “ that the 
author, Jesus, had already imitated 
Solomon, by which imitation the Wis- 
dom must be alluded to:” (2) on the au- 
thority of uniform tradition, Eusebius, 
and the other fathers of the church, 
ussiguing to these books a same origin, 
and confounding them even under the 
common name of the Wisdom, by which 
title both productions may originally 
have circulated as one book: (3) on the 
internal evidence of many parallel pas- 
sages; thus, for instance, the Wisdom 
(ix. 9), and the Ecclesiasticus (xxiv. 9), 
both assert the curious metaphysical 
doctrine copied in the proem to Jolin’s 
Gospel, “that the origin of intellect, or 
logos, preceded the origin of things.” 

‘These reasons are strong, and one 

may the more confidently acquiesce in 
them, as all those portions of the Eccle- 
siasticus, which are admittedly original, 
and not translated from the Hebrew, 
are the very passages which especially 
abound with strong resemblances of 
style and sentiment to different parts of 
the Wisdom. Compare, for instance, 
the Ecclesiasticus li. 13-30, with Wis- 
dom c. viii, and ix. 

It being allowed that the Wisdom and 
the Ecclesiasticus are of identic origin, 
and in fact fragments of the same book, 
somewhat confusedly intermixed, the 
various autobiographical passages oc- 
curring in either work may be collected 
indiscriminately, in order to bring to- 
gether the preserved particulars of the 
tife and fortunes ef the author, 





On Jesus, the Son of Sirach. 


reduced to the following propositions: 
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These scattered intimations may be 


1. The son of Sirach was horn about 
twelve years before the commencement 
of the Christian era, during the census 
of Judea. 

This presumption, which does not 
admit of rigidly exact proof, princip 
reposes on the statement contained in 
the second prologue to the Ecclesiag. 
ticus, wherein the author says, that, 
“being in Egypt in the thirty-eighth 
year, he undertook the translation of the 
subsequent gnomology.” When he un. 
dertook it, he must already have ac. 
quired a deep knowledge both of the 
Hebrew and the Greek tongue. This 
implies, that he had already attained the 
age of twenty. 

Neither of these languages were ver 
nacular in Palestine; but a Syriac or 
Chaldee dialect. The Hebrew was nas 
tive to Hillel, who came originally from 
Babylon; but not to his translator, who 
may, however, have studied the sacred 
language in the high-school at Jeru- 
salem. The Greek employed in the 
Wisdom has the features of the Alexan- 
drian dialect; it quotes, however, Ana. 
creon and Plato, but displays especial 
familiarity with the writings of Philo. 
Thus, in describing the plagues of 
Egypt, the passages in the Wisdom (xvi, 
17, and xix. 20), which assert that she 


Sire had more force in the water, that the | 


water forgot its quenching nature, ate 
not authorised by the account in Exo. 
dus, but are borrowed from Philo’s Life 
of Moses (p. 481 of the Geneva edition), 
who dwells on the same conceit. This 
somewhat tasteless attention to the 
writings of Philo, has all the appearance 
of a student’s prostrate veneration for 
his teacher, Now, if the son of Sirach 
was sent to the college at Alexandria 
between sixteen and seventeen, as was 
the *usage, yet three years are barely 
sufficient to mature a style so freaked 
with allusions. Nor would the grand- 


father have sent his book for translation 





* In the’Talmud, (Bab. Sanhed. fol, 107), 
one Jesus is described as travelling to 
Alexandria, under the care of a tutor 
named Joshua, the son of Berechialt 
They stop at an inn. Tum dicebat Joshud, 
(continues the author.) Quam pulchrum 
est hoc hospitium. Sed discipulus, de hot 
pita sermonem excipiens, dicebat ci: Mi 
magister, oculi ejus sunt terctes, Cui ill 
respondehat: Impie, taliane tw curas, atqué 
Semines jam spectas intentius? ‘This Jesus 
may well be our son of Sirach, a 
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io a raw pupil, still busy in the elemen- 





_ “tary studies of his own profession. 


Yet the son of Sirach cannot at this 
‘time well have been more than twenty 
years of age: for Philo, his master, hav- 

ng been sent as delegate by the Jews of 

_ Alexandria to Rome, in the fourth year 
of Caligula, and being then, from his 
age and erudition, supposed to know 
more of their condition than any other 
» citizen, must have been between sixty- 
ive and seventy, in the forty-fifth year 
of the Christian era. This date allows 
“the assigning to Philo ten years seniority 
~ “to the son of Sirach; whereas, if the 
birth of the son of Sirach were hitched 

Gor ms back, they would be too coeval 




















for master and pupil. 
_. if the son of Sirach was born about 
“twelve years before the commencement 
of the Christian era, as these considera- 
‘ions evince, he was born while Jerusa- 
fem was in a disturbed state, in conse- 
“Muence of a registration of the people, 
‘@ccompanicd with the exaction of an 
 @ath of allegiance to Rome, and proba- 
“Bly (though Josephus, Ant, xvii. 2, veils 
“that circumstance,) of a heavy tribute. 
Whis census took place while Archelaus 
‘nd Antipas were under a private tutor 
“at Rome; and was resisted by a Phari- 
 Baic party, which Pheroras, the friend of 
“Antipater, protected. At the time of 
#icrod’s death, Archelaus and Antipas 
Were not only old enough to be compe- 
Hitors in soliciting Cassar for the gover- 
~porship of Judea—but Philip, a younger 
“Prother by another wife, was also grown 
—@p to manhood, and was deputed to 
Wome in order to interfere about their 
 @laims ;—this progress of consequence 
and importance implies an interval of 
‘Ben years. Herod died about the close 
~ ef the fortieth year of the reign of Au- 
~gustus, and about two years before the 
~WPeginning of the Christian era; so that 
e assessment of Augustus, which this 
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king facilitated, must be placed an en- 
tire twelve years before the Christian era, 

I1.—The son of Sirach claims a femi- 
nine parentage. 

I, thy servant, and son of thine hand- 
maid, am a feeble person, and of a short 
time.— Wisdom, ix. 5. 

The words, thine handmaid, indicate 
that his mother was a virgin of the tem- 
ple, one of the charity-school girls edu- 
cated there, and employed as embroi- 
deresses. 

111.—He lived to hear his procreation 
mentioned as miraculous, 

I myself also am a mortal man, like to 
all; and in my mother’s womb was fashion- 
ed to be flesh in the time of ten months, 
being compacted in blood, of the seed of 
man, and the pleasure that came with sleep, 
— Wisdom, vii. 1 and 2. , 

The extraerdinary circumstance, that 
a miraculous conception was attributed 
to the son of Sirach’s mother, is confirm- 
ed by the rabbinical writers. See Bar- 
tolocci, vol, ii, p. 685:—Mirabilia abs- 
que numero respeciu trium virorum qui 
geniti sunt sine concubito genitoris, et isté 
sunt Ben Sira (this, observe, was the 
first instance,) Rau Papa et Rabbi Zita. 
The son of Sirach himself rejects this 
hypothesis, and affirms that he was of 

the seed of man; but, probably from re- 
spect for his mother’s veracity, adds, that 
he was begotten during sleep. 

IV.—He was educated at the temple, 
and distinguished for early proficiency,- 

When I was yet young, ere ever | went 
abroad, I desired wisdom openly in my 
prayer; I prayed for her before the tem. 
ple.—Ecelesiasticus, li. 13 and 15. 

I was a witty child, and had a good spi- 
rit.— Wisdom, viii. 19. 

Since he prayed for wisdom before the 
temple, it may safely be interred, that, 
like hisgrandfather Hillel, be was brought 
up in the high-school attached to the 
temple at Jernsalem, 

(To be continyed, ) 
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of the University of Dijon, was descended 


from an ancient and respectable family. 
Young Guyton’s early education was 
not neglected. But, while his father and 
his tutor were initiating him in the old 
routine of theories, Nature taught him 
to resort to the practical acquisition of 
knowledge. Accustomed every day to 
see the various artificers, whom his father 
employed about his house, to satisfy a 
caprice for building, young Guyton in- 

gensibly caught the spirit of mechanics. 
‘3 | A visit 





38 
A visit whieh he paid to Voltaire in 
1756, at Ferney, seems to have given 
him, at one time, a turn for poetry ; par- 
ticularly of the descriptive and satiric 
kind. Atthe age of twenty-four, Guyton 
had pleaded several important causes at 
the bar, when the office of advocate- 
general at the parliament of Dijon was 
advertised for sale. It is well known 
that all public situations, even of the 
greatest responsibility, were then sold in 
France, to the best bidder. Guyton’s 
father having ascertained that this place 
would be aeceptable to his son, pur- 
ehased it for forty thousand frances. In 
1764 he was admitted an honorary 
member of the Academy of Sciences, 
Arts, and Belles Lettres of Dijon, then 
one of the most learned societies of 
Europe? and here begins that brilliant 
career, which he followed with so much 
ardour and glory. A few months after, 
Guyton delivered an Eloge on the Pre- 
sident Jeannin, at a public meeting of 
the Dijon academy : it was full of chaste 
eloquence, and virtuous sentiments. 
I'he exact sciences were so ill taught, 
and lamely ‘cultivated, at the time of 
Guyton’s University education, that, 
after his admission into the academy of 
Dijon, his notions of mechanical and 
natural philosophy were scanty and 
insuificient. He, therefore, applied him- 
self to study the theoretical and prac- 
tical Chemistry of Macquer; and the 
Manual of Chemistry, which Beaumé 
had just published. To the latter che- 
mist he also sent an extensive order for 
chemical preparations and utensils, with 
a view of forming a small laboratory 
next his office. The fresh pursuits of 
Guyton did not prevent him, however, 
from continuing to cultivate literature 
with success, The French academy 
had proposed for the subject of an Essaz, 
the Eloge of Charles V. of France, 
surnamed the Wise, and Guyton was 
one of the candidates, 
Chance, which led Guyton to become 
a chemist, was also favorable in pro- 
curing him the means of forming a la- 
boratory, at a very moderate expense, 
and with little trouble. A young gen- 
tleman of Dijon, seduced by the pro- 
mises of the adepts, had taken into his 
house, as instructor in the secret art, one 
of those itinerant alchymists, who wan- 
dering about the world in tatters, asked 
for an alembic and a furnace only to 
produce the precious metal. After six 
months of expensive and tedious ope- 
rations, however, during which time the 
roguish projessor had contrived to distil 
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many essences and balms, which he 
secretly sold for his own profit—the gen. 


tleman, beginning to doubt the sincerity | 
of bis instructor, dismissed him from hig: 


service, and went. to drown his folly in 
the dissipations of the capital ; leaving to 
Guyton his apparatus and materials for 
atrifling sum. 

In July of the same year Guyton 
went to Paris, for the purpose of visiting 
the scientific establishments of that me.. 
tropolis, and purchasing books, prepa. 
rations, and instruments, which he iil} 
wanted to enable him to pursue his 
favorite study. The person to whom he 
addressed himself for this purpose, was 
Beaumé, who was then among the first 
of the French chemists. 

Guyton’s first essay on his return te 
Dijon, was presented in a note which he 
read to the academy that same year, but 
whieh, not having been printed, has. 
probably been lost. His next memoir 
wes of more importance. The pheno 
menon of the increase of weight in 
metals, after a long exposure to the 
action of fire, had been, in fact, explained 


by Jean Rey in 1630; but lost sight of 


almost immediately afterwards. His 
explanation was forgotten, and the cal 
cination of metals became once more 
the subject of controversies and conjet- 
tures amongst the successive philoso- 
phers who cultivated thé science of 
chemistry. 

In April of the following year, while 
making some experiments on the so- 
lution of alkalies in certain acids, Guyton 
was very near collecting the carbonic 
acid, by saturating a given quantity of 
mineral alkali (carbonate of soda) with 
nitrous acid. But his aim in making 
these experiments, was to shew that, 
during the effervescence which took 
place at the moment of mixing the two 
ingredients, there was a considerable 
diminution of the temperature. 

Various other occupations distin- 
guished the next four or five years of 


. Guyton’s life, in his double capacity of 


a chemist and a lawyer. In a disser- 
tation in defence of the theory of phos 
giston, then attacked by several eminent 


men, we find ayother instance of the — 


accuracy of M. Guyton’s mode of 
making experiments. That theory was 
ultimately overthrown by the labours of 
many of our countrymen, and of the 
illustrious Lavoisier; but the facts rer 
lative to combustion, the calcination of 


metals, and the increase of weight ree 


sulting from it, observed and recorded 


by Guyton in that dissertation, have nob > 
only ‘ . 
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enly withstood the shock of that mighty 
fall, but were afterwards admitted by 
the latter celebrated reformer of che- 
.mistry, a8 some of the best proofs of his 


a Y 
| a 
+. new doctrine. 
./ 


- This and the following year of Guy- 
_ .ton’s life, were particularly rich in use- 

 ¢ful and ingenious researches. His ex- 
periments on adhesion are tvo well 
_ -knowa to need particular mention in 
this place. The results he had obtained 
+ from them were afterwards confirmed 
by other phil who, like him, 
found, that a disk of glass, ten lines in 
diameter, adhered to the surface of mer- 
"tury with a force equal to a weight of 

166.5 grains. ! 

+» About this time, the theory of gases 

"was beginning to threaten the phlogistic 
octrine. The researches of several 


: minent philosophers of Europe, and 


“amore particularly of England, had 
Wrought the two parties to a close com- 
“bat, trom whence there was no retreat- 
“ing, unless either conquered or trium- 
Whant. Guyton took part in the contest, 
@and perceiving the weak side of the 
@octrine he had hitherto supported, 
‘Pwithout, however, being yet wholly con- 
 Winced of the soundness of that of his 
—*pponents, in a publication, which does 
him infinite credit, and in which his 
“Wtheories and conjectures are supported 
“Wy new facts and experiments, shewed 
“@ disposition to adopt the pneumatic 
“waoctrine, provided several doubts were 
s@xplained to him, which yet perplexed 
“and forbade him to embrace its other- 
ise luminous principles. 
' M. Morveau was now destined to lay 
_ @he foundation of a most important dis- 
“overy. We allude to his mode: of dis- 
“@nfecting air impregnated with. pesti- 
“dential or epidemic miasmata. It was 
~ @n 1773 that Guyton shewed the efficacy 
of muriatic acid gas in destroying in- 
“@ection. Till then, no scientific principle 
ad led those who in vain sought to 
pmbat the influence of that infection 
n hospitals, lazarettoes, prisens, : or 
therwise, where # produced the most 
tal consequences, to the discovery of 
ny effective method, Means, as varfous 
s they weré numerous, had till then 
een employed with little suctess, ‘The 
romatic fires, the combustion of sul- 
ur, the acetic vapours, and others, had 
ver been productive of any beneficial 
fect; and the infection which had 
ad itself, at the epoch we are now 
cording, in one of ihe churches at 
ijon, would have ultimately proved 
1 to that city, as it 1. hitherto 
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roved unconquerable, had not Guytoa,. 
led by analogies which his chemical 
researches had suggested, proposed and 
employed the gas resulting from the de- 
composition of muriate of soda by sul- 
phurie acid. In this manner was that 
church instantly purified ; and thus were 
the prisons of Dijon, during the same 
year, entirely freed trom the infectious 
fever, springing from the accunlation 
of diseased persons. Frem that moment 
it was proved, that the muriatic acid 

attacked and destroyed the baneful 
effects of putrefaction, no matter how 
produced, by which the most trivial 
malady is often changed inte a disease 
of fatal termination. At a subsequent 
period, Fourcroy, from a supposition 
that the gas in question acted in virtue 
of the oxygen it was believed to con- 
tain, suggested to employ it, m that state 
in which.a mach greater proportion of 
the same principle was supposed to be 
present, Guyton, who, without enter- 
ing into the theories explanatory of the 
effect, contented himself with the im- 
portant results to be derived from it, 
having ascertained, by comparative ex- 
periments, the superior efficacy of the 
oxyga*ated muriatic acid (chlorine), 
proposed by Vourerey, in certain cases, 
lost no time in adopting the improve- 
ment; and thus established at once, in 
the most incontrovertible manner, ons 
of the most powerful means with which 
the magistrate, as well as the physician, 
can arm themselves to combat infection. 
in 1778, M. Guyton published the 
first volume of a Course: of Chemistry, 
which shortly afterwards was succeeded 
by a second, a third, and a fourth volame. 
The pleasing and desultory part of the 
science, however, was net the only one 
that Guyton cultivated. Aware, from 
his every day increasing knowledge of 
new and interesting facts, that they were 
applieable to various objects of public 
and domestic life, and that they might 
thus be rendered highly important to 
society, he studied the different modes 
of their applications; and amongst other 
enterprises, of which we cannot here 
undertake to speak, the establishment 
of'a manufacture of nitrate of potash, on 
a large scale, ought more particularly to 
be mentioned. This enterprise, called 
forth the thanks of the then mivister of 
finances—the celebrated Necker. 3 
The republic of letters. had, in that 
year, to mourn the loss of two meu 
equally celebrated— Rousseau and Vol- 
laire. Burial service had been refused 
in Paris to the remains of the latter ; ae 
' ' the 
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the unprejadiced, as well as the most 
verter abies against the proceed= 
ings. Guyton, in a discourse pro- 
nounced at Dijon, thought it necessary to 
make an allusion to that event, and to 
express his indignation, that in a country 
like France, men such as Voltaire, 
whose rights to national gratitude and 
posthumous fame were countless, should 
be persecuted even beyond the grave. 
Although this candid and open avowal 
of bis sentiments, exposed for a moment, 
the attorney-gencral to the attacks amd 
libels of bigots, yet the approbation of 
the good and the just was with him ; and 
what other is worth courting? 

In 1777 he was charged to examine 
the quarries of regular schistus and the 
coal-mines of Burgundy, for which pur- 
pose he performed a mineralogical tour 
through that province, In the memoirs 
of the Dijon academy for 1779, we find 
another instance of the useful results of 
Guyton’s new scientific pursrits, in a 
memoir, giving an account of a rich 
lead-mine discovered by him, and to 
work which, for want of other combus- 
tibles, he sought for beds of coal in the 
neighbourhood, though unsuccesstully. 
A tew years later, when Bergn® 1 had 
so well described the properties of the 
heavy spar and the earth: obtained from 
it, Guyton, greatly assisted by his ge- 
ological knowledge, searched for it in 
Bargundy, and found it in considerable 
quantity at Théte, so as to be enabled 
to give to the Dijon academy an accu- 
rate description of that mineral, and of 
the earth which enters into its compo- 
sition, and which he afterwards called 
barote, or barytes. It ought also to be 
remarked, that although the method of 
separating the basis from its acid, in 
this case, had already been published by 
Bergman, in the Transactions of Upsal, 
Guyton proposed a different process, 
consisting in the decomposition of the 
sulphate by heat and charcoal, the con- 
sequent formation of a sulphurct, which 
fhe had occasion to observe very dis- 
tinctly in the course of the operation, 
aud the formation of a salt (decompo- 
salle by alkalies), by means of muriatic 
acid. It was about this time, too, that 
he found the white emerald of. Bur 
gundy. 

Known for bis writings and his re- 
searches, he was requested by Pankouke, 
who meditated the great project of the En- 
cyslopedie Methodique, to undertake the 

new edition of ail the chemical articles 
in “that great dictionary, and supported 
Lis demand with a letterfrom Buffon, 
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whose request Guyton could not refuse. 
though he had Jong hesitated in : 


(Aug. 1, 


ing the office. The engagement was 
signed between them in September 
1780; and although the first part of that 
work did not appear till six years after. 
wards, still the study of the researches, 
which the execution of his engagement 
demanded, furnished him with imme. 
diate and very considerable oecupations, 

A new doctrine, shaking to its very 
foundation the theory of Stahl, had been 
by this time publicly avowed by. La- 
voisier, then justly considered as the 
most eminent of the French chemists, 
He had long expressed his doubts re. 
specting the existence of phlogiston, and 
its insufficiency to explain the various 
chemical phenomena. Led by the re- 
searches of Bayen, and the experiments 


of Jean Rey, he had been induced te . 


consider the atmospheric air as mate- 
rially contributing to the phenomenon 
of combustion ; and the experiments he 
made to ascertain the reality of his con- 
jectures, proved that a certain portion 
of the atmospheric air disappeared during 
the combustion of bodies, and parti 
cularly of the metals. When this fact 
was announced to the Royal Academy 
ef Sciences, a division ensued amongst 
the several chemists of Europe, some of 
whom undertook to ridicule it, and te 
defend the Stahlian principles; while 
others, on the contrary, without any 
hesitation, embraced the new doctrine, 
of which the fact, advanced by Lave 
sier, was the principal foundation. 
About this period, chemistry derived 
essential aid from Guyton himgelf.. The 
nomenclature of that science was ob- 
scure and barbarous, aud he soon pet 
ceived that he should in vain endeavour 
at perspicuity, while the language re- 
mained thus absurd and _ inefficicnt. 
With Guyton, this consideration alone 
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would have checked the ardour of his | ) ‘a 


pursuit, had not his own genius sug- 
gested the idea of reforming a nomet- 
clature, till then, the opprobrium of 
chemistry. To this, therefore, he di 
rected his attention, and in 1782, was 
published his first essay on a new che 
mical nomenclature, forming the basis 
of all those subsequent changes from 
which we have derived so substantial 
benefit, and by the assistaee of whieh, 
chemistry has grown from a pigmy to 4 
colossus. No sooner, however, did this 
project reach the capital, than several 
of the members of the Royat.Academ) 
of Scicnces, of which he was a cor 
sponding member, inconsiderately:.* 

dertook 
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ertook to oppose it, and the zealous 
_}}proposer, as he himself used to say, was 
F accablé d’objections in every point of his 
enterprize. Macquer himself, who on 
‘frst learning his friend’s project, had 
1 written to him, “that, finding it excellent, 
Phe had determined to adopt it,” did not, 
n the present instance, dare to defend 
‘Whim against the multiplied attacks of 
— Meuch numerous and powerful opponents. 
4 Jndismayed, however, and full of zeal, 
Guyton, with a view to obviate every 
Wdifficulty, and to answer im person the 
' | objections that might be made, went to 
Paris, and presented himself before the 
Academy, where he not only succeeded 
in shewing the necessity of the reform, 
Pbut ultimately induced the most emi- 
“nent chemists of the capital, such as 
SLavoisier, Berthollet, and Fourcroy, to 
“Goin him in rendering that reform more 
Weomplete and successful. 
-® It would be folly to deny, that the 
“Bmmense progress since made in che- 
istry—the multiplied discoveries—the 
“SM minous mode in which that science is 
“Wow taught and studied, and its rapid 
tension, are owing to the zealous 


we 
ew 
ag 
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“plan of a methodical chemical nomen- 
‘@ilature, read at the Academy of Sciences 
wf Paris, in 1787. Another circum- 
~ @tance deserving attention is, that from 
“@he repeated conferences held with 
avoisier, Berthollet, and Fourcroy, for 
he purpose of receiving their obser- 
ations, and corrections of his original 
oposition, the science derived great 
_@avantages: for, while the latter were 
‘adopting the ideas of the former, Guyton 
Became convinced of the truth of La- 
Woisier’s new doctrine, and hastened to 
“@bjure the phlogistic theory, and to em- 
_ Brace the more luminous tenets of his 
~ @lustrious countryman. 
= In 1783, in consequence of the fa- 
brable report made by Macquer to 
bvernment, Guyton obtained permis- 
on to establish a manufactory of soda; 
and in the same year he published 
is Collections of Pleadings at the Bar, 
mong which we find his “ Discours 
r la Bonhomie,” delivered at the open- 
x of the sessions of Dijon, and with 
hich he took leave of his fellow ma- 
trates, surrendering the insighia of 
fice, having determined to quit juri- 
al avocations. 

On the 25th of April, 1784, Guyton, 
- Becompanied by the President Virly, 
~ @écended from Dijon in a balloon, which 
_ @e had himself constructed, and re- 

i -Montuaiy Mac, No. 301. 
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certions of Guyton, as displayed in his. 
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peated the experiment on the 12th of 
June following, with a view of ascer- 
taining the possibility of directing those 
aerostatic machines, by an apparatus of 
his own contrivance, 

When Prince Henry of Prussia passed 
through Dijon, he begged Guyton to teil 
him frankly what had been his sensa- 
tions during the ascent. “ We felt as 
tranquil, (answered the philosopher), as 
when sitting in our cabinets.” The 
prince thought he knew mankind too 
well to believe this assertion, and quitted 


-the room with ,some tokens of displea- 


sure at what he considered as ostenta- 
tious fortitude: but he was soon recon- 
ciled, when Guyton explained the dif- 
ference between the sensations expe- 
ricnced in the case in question, which 
were the effect of personal resolution, 
and of the confidence placed in the means 
of safety; and those he felt on looking 
down from a high steeple, when his head 
invariably became giddy, and he trem-~ 
bled for his existence. 

At length, the first.part of the yolume 
of chemistry of the Entyclopzedia made 
its appearance, and was seized upon 
with avidity by every one who took an 
interest in the progress of that science. 
This work is too well and too generally 
known, to need any eulogium. The 
article Acid, alone, is a complete history 
of the science. The erudition displayed 
in it, and the numerous and well di- 
gested facts to be found throughout— 
the clear exposition ofthe various doc- 
trines announced and supported by the 
different authors who have written on 
chemistry—and finally, the accurate and 
full details of the various experiments 
that had been made in almost every part 
of Europe, down to the time of Guyton’s 
Writings, are in themselves sufficient ta 
ensure him an everlasting fame, 

It was Guyton’s good fortune to have 
a man as eminent as himself for a suc- 
cessor in this undertaking. Fourcroy, 
at the express invitation of Guyton, was 
applied to by the publisher to continue 
the chemical part of the Eneyclopzedia ; 
and, having accepted the proposition, on 


‘condition that Guyton should communi- 


cate to him his vocabulary—notes—ar- 
ticles already begun—extracts—trans- 
lations, and drawings; the latter, with 
that liberality which ever distinguished 
him, lost not a moment in sending him 
every thing he had asked for, together 
with the entire article on Metallurgy 
by Duhamel, and the platea relating 


to it, 
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the unprejadiced, as well as the most 
honest, exclaimed against the proceed= 
ings. Guyton, in a discourse pro- 
nounced at Dijon, thought it necessary to 
make an allusion to that event, and to 
express his indignation, that in a country 
like France, men such as V oltaire, 
whose rights to national gratitude and 
thumous fame were countless, should 
be persecuted even beyond the grave. 
Although this candid and open avowal 
of his sentiments, exposed for a moment, 
the attorney-general to the attacks amd 
libels of bigots, yet the approbation of 
the good and the just was with him ; and 
what other is worth courting? 

In 1777 he was charged to examine 
the quarries of regular schistus and the 
coal-mines of Burgundy, for which pur- 
pose he performed a mineralogical tour 
through that province, In the memoirs 
of the Dijon academy for 1779, we find 
another instance of the useful results of 
Guyton’s new scientific pursuits, in a 
memoir, giving an account of a rich 
lead-mine discovered by him, and to 
work which, for want of other combus- 
tibles, he sought for beds of coal in the 
neighbourhood, though unsuccessfully. 
A tew years later, when Bergn*! 1 had 
so well described the properties of the 
heavy spar and the earth obtaincd from 
it, Guyton, greatly assisted by his ge- 
ological knowledge, searched for it in 
Bargundy, and found it in considerable 
quantity at Théte, so as to be cnabled 
to give to the Dijon academy an accu- 
rate description of that mineral, and of 
the earth which enters into its compo- 
sition, and which he afterwards called 
barote, or barytes. It ought also to be 
remarked, that although the method of 
separating the basis from its acid, in 
this case, had already been published by 
Bergman, in the Transactions of Upsal, 
Guyton proposed a different process, 
consisting in the decomposition of the 
sulphate by heat and charcoal, the con- 
sequent formation of a sulphuret, which 
he had occasion to ubserve very dis- 
tinctly in the course of the operation, 
and the formation of a salt (decompo- 
sable by alkalies), by means of muriatic 
acid. It was about this time, too, that 
he found the white emerald of. Bure 
gundy. 

Known for bis writings and his re- 
searches, he was requested by Pankouke, 
who meditated the great project of the En- 
cystupedie Methodique, to undertake the 
new edition of all the chemical articles 
in “that great dictionary, and supported 
Lis demand with a letter from Buffon, 
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whose request Guyton could not refuse, 
though he had Jong hesitated in accept. 
ing the office. The engagement was 
signed between them in September, 
1780; and although the first part of that 
work did not appear till six years after. 
wards, still the study of the researches, 
which the execution of his engagement 
demanded, furnished him with imme- 
diate and very considerable oecupations, 
A new doctrine, shaking to its very 
foundation the theory of Stahl, had been 
by this time publicly avowed by La- 
voisier, then justly considered as the 
most eminent of the French chemists, 
He had long expressed his doubts re- 
specting the existence of phlogiston, and 
its insufficiency to explain the various 
chemical phenomena. Led by the re- 
searches of Bayen, and the experiments 
of Jean Rey, he had been induced te 
consider the atmospheric air as mate- 
rially contributing to the phenomenon 
of combustion ; and the experiments he 
made to ascertain the reality of his con- 
jectures, proved that a certain portion 
of the atmospheric air disappeared during 
the combustion of bodies, and parti- 
cularly of the metals. When this fact 
was announced to the Royal Academy 
ef Sciences, a division ensued amongst 
the several chemists of Europe, some of 
whom undertook to ridicule it, and to 
defend the Stahlian principles; while 
others, on the contrary, without any 
hesitation, embraced the new doctrine, 
of which the fact, advanced by Lavoi- 
sier, was the principal foundation. 
About this period, chemistry derived 
essential aid from Guyton himgelf.. The 
nomenclature of that science was ob- 
scure and barbarous, aud he soon per- 
ceived that he should in vain endeavour 
at perspicuity, while the language re- 
mained thus absurd and _ inefficicnt. 
With Guyton, this consideration alone 
would have checked the ardour of his 
pursuit, had not his own genius sug- 
gested the idea of reforming a nomen- 
clature, till then, the opprobrium of 
chemistry. To this, therefore, he di- 
rected his attention, and in 1782, was 
published his first essay on a new che- 
mical nomenclature, forming the basis 
of all those subsequent changes from 
which we have derived so substantial 
benefit, and by the assistaree of which, 
chemistry has grown from a pigmy to a 
colossus. No sooner, however, did this 
project reach the capital, than several 
of the members of the Royal Academy 
of Scicnces, of which he was a corre- 
sponding member, inconsiderately..ua- 
dertook 
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gertook to oppose it, and the zealous 
proposer, as he himself used to say, was 
accablé d’objections in every point of his 
enterprize. Macquer himself, who on 
first learning his friend’s project, had 
written to him, “that, finding it excellent, 
he had determined to adopt it,” did not, 
in the present instance, dare to defend 
him against the multiplied attacks of 
such numerous and powerful opponents. 
Undismayed, however, and full of zeal, 
Guyton, with a view to obviate every 
difficulty, and to answer im person the 
objections that might be made, went to 
Paris, and presented himself before the 
Academy, where he not only succeeded 
in shewing the necessity of the reform, 
but ultimately induced the most emi- 
nent chemists of the capital, such as 
Lavoisier, Berithollet, and Fourcroy, to 
join him in rendering that reform more 
complete and successful. 

It would be folly to deny, that the 
immense progress since made in che- 
mistry—the multiplied discoveries—the 
luminous mode in which that science is 
now taught and studied, and its rapid 
extension, are owing to the zealous 


exertions of Guyton, as displayed in his 


plan of a methodical chemical nomen- 
clature, read at the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, in 1787. Another circum- 
stance deserving attention is, that from 
the repeated conferences held with 
Lavoisier, Berthollet, and Fourcroy, for 
the purpose of receiving their obser- 
vations, and corrections of his original 
proposition, the science derived great 
advantages: for, while the latter were 
adopting the ideas of the former, Guyton 
became convinced of the truth of La- 
Voisier’s new doctrine, and hastened to 
abjure the phlogistic theory, and to em- 
brace the more luminous tenets of his 
illustrious countryman. 

In 1783, in consequence of the fa- 
vorable report made by Macquer to 
government, Guyton obtained permis- 
sion to establish a manufactory of soda; 
and in the same year he published 
his Collections of Pleadings at the Bar, 
among which we find his “ Discours 
sur la Bonhomie,” delivered at the open- 
ing of the sessions of Dijon, and with 
which he took leave of his fellow ma- 
gistrates, surrendering the insignia of 
office, having determined to quit juri- 
dical avocations. 

On the 25th of April, 1784, Guyton, 
accompanied by the President Virly, 
ascended from Dijon in a balloon, which 
he had himself constructed, and re- 
Mortuary Mae, No. 301. 
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peated the experiment on the 12th of 
June following, with a view of ascer- 
taining the possibility of directing those 
aerostatic machines, by an apparatus of 
his own contrivance, 

When Prince Henry of Prussia passed 
through Dijon, he begged Guyton to tell 
him frankly what had been his sensa- 
tions during the ascent. “ We felt as 
tranquil, (answered the philosopher), as 
when sitting in our cabinets.” The 
prince thought he knew mankind too 
well to believe this assertion, and quitted 
the room with some tokens of displea- 
sure at what he considered as ostenta- 
tious fortitude: but he was soon recon- 
ciled, when Guyton explained the dif- 
ference between the sensations expe- 
rienced in the case in question, which 
were the effect of personal resolution, 
and of the confidence placed in the means 
of safety; and those he felt on looking 
down from a high steeple, when his head 
invariably became giddy, and he trem- 
bled for his existence. 

At length, the first part of the volume 
of chemistry of the Encyclopedia made 
its appearance, and was seized upon 
with avidity by every one who took an 
interest in the progress of that science. 
This work is too well and too generally 
known, to need any eulogium. The 
article Acid, alone, is a complete history 
of the science. The erudition displayed 
in it, and the numerous and well di- 
gested facts to be found throughout— 
the clear exposition ofthe various doc- 
trines announced and supported by the 
different authors who have written on 
chemistry—and finally, the accurate and 
full details of the various experiments 
that had been made in almost every part 
of Europe, down to the time of Guyton’s 
Writings, are in themselves sufficient ta 
ensure him an everlasting fame, 

It was Guyton’s good fortune to have 
a man as eminent as himself for a suc- 
cessor in this undertaking. Fourcroy,. 
at the express invitation of Guyton, was 
applied to by the publisher to continue 
the chemical part of the Eneyclopzdia ; 
and, having accepted the proposition, ou 


‘condition that Guyton should communi- 


cate to him his vocabulary—notes—ar- 
ticles already begun—extracts—trans- 
lations, and drawings; the latter, with 
that liberality which ever distinguished 
him, lost not a moment in sending him 
every thing he had asked for, together 
with the entire article on Metallurgy 
by Duhamel, and the platea relating 


to it, 
G In 
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In September, 1787, our professor 
was pleasingly surprised at Dijon, by 
the honor of a visit from Lavoisier, 
Berthollet, and Fourcroy, accompanied 
by their respective ladies, and MM. 
Monge and Vandermonde. By a very 
jucky coincidence, Dr. Beddoes, of 
Bristol, who was travelling through 
France at the time, happened to pass 
through Dijon, and joined this party, 
who had assembled to repeat and discuss 
geveral experiments explanatory of the 
new doctrine. 

In 1790, Guyton received a letter 
from Count St. Priest, naming him one 
of a commission, appointed by the As- 
sembly, for the formation of the depart- 
ment of the Céte d’Or. Till then, and 
from the time of his resigning the chief 
magistrature at the parliament of Bur- 
gundy, he had abstained from all inter- 
ference in political matters; and, al- 
though the unhappy turn which affairs 
had then taken, owing to the duplicity 
of the king and the external conspiracy 
of despots, formed often the subject of 
Jamentation between himself and his 
numerous correspondents in the capital, 
atill he was far from wishing to take any 
decided part in the contest. While thus 
engaged for the public service, he re- 
ceived a fresh mark of the high consi- 
deration in which his talents and know- 
ledge were held by the most eminent 
among the learned of his nation; and on 
the 25th of August, 1791, obtained, from 
the Academy of Sciences, the great 
prize, which was annually decreed to 
the most useful work, for the first volume 
of the Dictionary of Chemistry in the 
Encyclopeedia. 

The new and glorious constitution 
presented by the first National or Con- 
stitutional Assembly, demanding a new 
election of the legislative power, Guyton 
was, on the 7th of September, nominated 
to the legislature, by the electoral col- 
dege of his department. A few months 
before, his name had been included in 
the list of the members proposed by the 
Assem)ly for the election of a governor 
to the heir apparent; and the dignity of 
solicitor-general of the department, to 
‘which he had recently been raised, not 
— him to continue the chemical 

ectures at Dijon, of which he had al- 
ready given fifteen courses gratuitously 
he resigned his chair in favor of Dr. 
Chaussier, one of the present most dis- 
tinguished professors at the Faculty of 
Dledicine; and, bidding adien to his 


friends and the place of Lis early explo; 
procecded to Paris, — 


Memoir of Guyton de Morveau. 
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On the ever memorable 16th of Ja. 
nuary, 1793, Guyton followed the ex. 
ample of many other great men, who, 
from the integrity and respectability of 
their character, might be supposed to 
have exerted a considerable influence on 
his decision, and voted with the majority 
for the death of the king. In the same 
year he resigned, in favor of the Re. 
public, his pension of two thousand 
francs, and the arrears of that pen- 
sion. 

In the following year, being in the 
Low Countries, Guyton received from 
government different commissions, to 
act with the armies of the French Re- 
public, and displayed, on many occa- 
sions, a personal bravery that called 
for the praises of the general officers, 
Charged with the direction of a great 
aérostatic machine for warlike purposes, 
he superintended the employment of 
that, in which the chief of the staff of 
General Jourdan and himself ascended 
during the battle of Fleurus, and which 
so materially influenced the success of 
the French arms on that day. On his 
return from his yarious missions, he 
received from the three committees of 
the executive government a joint in- 
vitation to co-operate with several 
learned men in the instruction of the 
central schools, and was named Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Ecole Centrale 
des travaux publics, since better known 
under the name of Polytechnic School, 
in which he greatly contributed to the 
formation of those numerous and emi- 
nent men, whom that celebrated and 
highly useful establishment has pro- 
duced. 

In 1795, Guyton was re-elected mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred, by 
the electoral assemblies of Sarthe and 
Iie et Vilaine: when the executive 


government having decreed the forma- 


tion of the National Institute, he re- 
ceived a letter from the minister of the 
interior, announcing that he had been 
named one of the forty-eight members 
chosen by government to form the 
nucleus of that scientific body. In 
1797 he once more attached himself 
exclusively to science and to the esta- 
blishments for public instruction. The 
absence of Monge, who was then in 
Egypt, requiring the appointment of a 
provisional director of the Polytechnic 
School, Guyton was appointed to that 
responsible situation by the Directory, 
in 1798, and continued to exercise its 
duties during nineteen months, to 
the complete satisfaction of every 
persoa 
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person connected with that establish- 
ment. 

At the end of 1799, Bonaparte, as 
first consul, appointed Guyton one of 
the administrateurs generals of the mint; 
and the year following, director of the 
Ecole Polytechnique. 

The legion of honour had been but 
recenily instituted for the reward of 
eminent services rendered to the state, 
when Guyton received the cross of that 
order from the hands of the first consul, 
jn the church of the Invalids. His pro- 
motion to an officer of that same order, 
took place in 1805, two years only after 
obtaining his first decoration. 

Nor did the patriotic and enlightened 
imperial government stop here in its 
public demonstrations of that consider- 
ation and esteem which Guyton so fully 
deserved, for, in 1811, he was created 
baron of the empire, a title recognised 
by the succeeding administration. 
~ Sixteen years of uninterrupted labours 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, since 1798, 
(for, notwithstanding all his other occu- 
pations and responsible situations, he 
had not, for a single moment, ceased 
from his duties as professor of chemistry 
at that school,) seemed to entitle him to 
an honorable retreat. ‘This he obtained 
on application to the proper authorities, 
and withdrew from public into the re- 
tired station of private life, crowned 
with years and reputation, and followed 
with the blessings of the numerous 
pupils whom he had brought up in the 
career of science :—but alas! for them, 
and his pumerous friends, his time of 
repose in this world was to be but short: 
he lived but three years more to witness 
still greater changes in the politics of his 
eountry, than those to which he had 
been instrumental, and to see the com- 
plete overthrow of that glorious system 
of liberty which had been supported by 
ihe majority of the best thinking men in 
France. Guyton was seized with a total 
exhaustion of strength on the 21st De- 
«ember, 1815, and expired in the arms 
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of his disconsolate wife and a few trusty. 
friends, after three days’ illness, havin 
scarcely completed the eightieth year o 
his age. His remains were followed to 
the grave by the members of the In- 
stitute, and many other distinguished 
characters of the capital, on the 3d of 
January, where Berthollet, one of his 
earliest colleagues, pronounced, accord- 
ing to custom, a short, but impressive 
funeral oration on his departed friend, 
which has not been allowed to be printed 
in France, because Guyton, in honestly 
voting for the death of the king, had 
acquired the name of regicide. 

‘“No one (says Dr. Granville), ever 
exerted himself with greater assiduity, 
during a very long series of years, in 
public and private life, than Guyton de 
Morveau. — Procureur-général for the 
space of two-and-twenty years at Dijon 
—solicitor-general of one of the French 
departments—member of the legislative 
body—of the national convention—of 
the council of five hundred—occasion- 
ally upon the committees on financial, 
diplomatic, and legislative subjects— 
commissary to the armies and to the 
frontiers—and, finally, director-general 
of the mint, he might fairly be supposed 
to have had no time for any other occu- 
pation. But, when we reflect, that he 
was still better known for his services 
to science—that he was a public pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Dijon and Paris, 
for upwards of thirty years—that he 
fulfilled the duties of director-general 
of the Polytechnic School for a consi- 
derable space of time—and, finally, that 
during twenty-six years, as member of 
the National Institute, he furnished se- 
veral important memoirs and reports to 
that scientific body, published in its 
transactions, besides many other papers 
printed in the Annales de Chimie, of 
which he was one of the earliest and 
most indefatigable editors—we cannot 
withhold that tribute of praise and ad, 
miration which his memory demands,” 
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LALANDE AND MADAME DE 8TAEL, 
f: LALANDE dined one day at the 
house of Recamier, the banker ; he 
was seated between the celebrated beau- 
ty, Madame Recamicr and Madame de 
Stacl, equally distinguished for her wit. 
Vishing to say something pretty to the 
ladies, the astronomer exclaitued, “How 


happy I am to be thus placed between 
wit and beauty!” “Yes, M. Lalande,” 
sarcastically replied Madame de Stael, 
“and without possessing either,” 
AMERICAN WONDERS, 

Two of the greatest natural curio- 
sities in the world are within the 
United ae yct scarcely ware 
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to the best informed of our geographers 
and naturalists. ‘The one isa beautiful 
water-fall, in Franklin county, Georgia ; 
the other a stupendous precipice, im 
Pendleton district, South Carolina. The 
Tuccoa fall is much higher than the falls 
of Niagara: the column of water 1s pro- 
pelled beautifully over a perpendicular 
rock; and, when the stream 1s full, it 
passes down the steep without bemg 
broken. 

The Table Mountain, in Pendleton 
district, South Carolina, is an awful 
precipice of 900 feet. Very few persons, 
who have once cast a glimpse into the 
almost boundless abyss, can again exer- 
cise sufficient fortitude to approach the 
margin of the chasm: almost every one, 
on looking over, involuntarily falls to 
the ground senseless, nerveless, and 
helpless ; and would inevitably be preci- 
pitated, and dashed to atoms, were it 
not for measures of caution and secul- 
rity, that have always been deemed in- 
dispensable to a safe indulgence of the 
curiosity of the visitor or spectator. 
Every one on proceeding to the spot, 
whence it is usual to gaze over the won- 
derful deep, has in his imagination a hi- 
mitation, graduated by a reference to 
distances with which his eye has been 
familiar. Butin a moment, eternity, as 
it were, is presented to his astounded 
senses ; and he is instantly overwhelmed: 
his whole system is no longer subject to 
his volition or his reason, and he falls 
like a mass of lead, obedient only to the 
common laws of mere matter. He then 
revives, and, in wild delirium, surveys a 
scene which, for a-while, he is unable to 
define by description or limitation. 

DANCE IN SPANISH AMERICA, 

Among the dances called folias, there 
is one named capuchina—the air in 
which is composed of three parts; the 
first two are expressed by singing, to 
which the dancers must pay particular 
attention. ‘The dancers place them- 
selves in a circle, the female keeping 
always on the left of her partner: the 
musicians begin by singing a couplet; 
during which time the man foots it with 
his partner, then with the female next 
to her, This being finished, the musi- 
cians sing alternately a dialogue, accord- 
ang to the meaning of which the dance 
is carried on. 


1. Give me your fair hand. 
2. 1 consent. 


i. Go backwards one step, and hold 
me in your arms, 


2. With pleasure, 
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1. Approach a little and kiss me, 
that I may know the sweetness of your 
mouth. 

2. With all my heart. 

This singing dialogue being ended, 
the instruments play the third part of 
the air; when the dancers dance round- 
each other, describing the figure of an 
S, till each returns to his own place, or’ 
rather advances one step in the dance, 
This continues till the men have danced 
with every female of the company. 

THE WERNERIAN SYSTEM. 

Werner divides the external charac- 
ters of minerals into general and parti- 
cular ; and, of the former, colour is dwelt 
upon as most efficiently distinctive, 
There are eight fundamental colours, 
aid to these a variety of subordinate or 
secondary tints is attached, the effect of 
which is to render the primary definition 
perfectly comfused and indeterminate, 
To describe a peculiar colour as apper- 
taining to a particular class of minerals, 
or to particular individuals, is making a 
sober and proper use of this external 
character ; but, where substances occur, 
which is usually the case, of several dif- 
ferent colours, their enumeration be- 
comes uscless as a distinctive character, 
and carries with it an air of affectation 
and frivolous absurdity, which tends 
greatly to injure the really useful part 
of Werner’s characters. It is scarcely 
possible to open a page of the Werne- 
rian system without being appaled at 
these discordant enumerations, or start- 
led at the palpable obscurity of his defi- 
nitions. Cohesion, unctuosity, coldness, 
specific gravity, smell, and taste, are the 
remaining general characters ; and, 
among the particular characters, the 
fracture, lustre, hardness, and transpa- 
rency, are principally dwelt upon. 

The hardness of minerals is very va- 
rious, and is usually expressed> by their 
power of scratching, or being scratched 
by, other bodies of known and uniform 
hardness. Hard minerals do not yield 
to the file—they strike fire with steel, 
and scratch glass; others yield to the 
ae others may be scratched with the 
nail, 

Fracture is conchoidal, as flint. 

Vitreous, as quartz. 

Foliated, fine-grained, uneven, §c. 

The general structure is—foliated, 
fibrous, radiated, compact, &e. 

The classification of minerals adopted 
by Werner is little else than that of 
Avicenna. They are divided into— 
STONES, SALTS, COMBUSTIBLES, ORES. 
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THE SYSTEM OF HAUY. 

Crystallized substances are inclined 
40 assume a great variety of forms ; but, 
when minutely examined, it will be 
found that they are reducible to a few 
simple geometrical figures. ‘These forms 
are invariable in bodies of the same che- 
mical composition, but when that varies 
their forms also vary ; thus the primitive 
rhomboid of calcareous spar has obtuse 
angles of 105° 5’, of magnesian carbo- 
nate of lime of 1064°, and of iron spar 
107°. The tourmaline is a mineral 
which has also an obtuse rhomboid for 
its primitive form ; its angle is 113° 34. 
According then to Hatiy, bodies resem- 
bling each other in form and eomposi- 
tion constitute a mineralogical species. 

_EPITAPHS. 

At Sparta epitaphs were only allowed 
to those who died in combat, and in the 
service of the country—a custom found- 
ed rather on the genius of the republic 
than on the political constitution of its 
goverument, which recognized no virtue 
but military virtue. 

In epitaphs sometimes the dead is 
supposed to speak in the form of proso- 
popeia; we have a fine example of if, 
worthy of the age of Augustus, in the 
manuscript anthologia, in the royal li- 
brary; where a young person, who died 
in the flower of his age, expresses him- 
self thus :—* Born in Libya, buried in 
the flower of my years under Antonian 
dust, I repose near Rome, beneath the 
sandy banks of Tiber. The illustrious 
Pompeia, who educated me with the 
tenderness of a mother, wept my fate, 
and has deposited my ashes in a tomb 
which equals me with freemen. ‘The 
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fire. of my funeral pile prevents that of 

Hymen, which she had anxiously pre- 

pared for me; the torch of Proserpine 

has cheated all our hopes.” 

Epitaphs are generally composed of 
praise, or a moral lesson, and sometimes 
of both. 

The epitaph of that man, so great, se 
simple, so valiant, and so humane, to 
whom antiquity could at most have op- 
posed only Scipio and Cesar, if the for- 
mer had possessed more modesty, and 
the latter less ambition ;—this epitaph, 
now only found in books (Tuvrenne 
HAS HIS TOMB AMONG THOSE OF OUR 
KINGS*), is more glorious for Louis XIV. 
than ‘Turenne himself. 

His friends have inscribed on the 
tomb of Dryden simply the word— 

“DRYDEN.” 

And the Italians on the tomb of Tasso~— 
“HERE LIE THE BONES OF TASSO.” 
An epitaph to the honor of the dead is 

of all praise the most noble and the most 

pure, especially when it expresses the 
character and actions of the good man, 

Private virtues are as much entitled to 

this homage as public ones ; and the ti- 

tles of a good parent, a good friend, a 

good citizen, merit richly to be engraven 

in marble. 

Some others have written their own 
epitaphs; it were to be wished that 
every man would make his own, at an 
early period, in the most flattering style 
possible, and that he would employ the 
remainder of his life to merit it. 





* At St. Denys; and, amidst the unt 
versal havoc of the monuments of royalty 
in the beginning of the resolution, the tomh, 
of Turenne was held sacred. 
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COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
HE first college founded in America 

was originated by Mr. John Har- 
VARD; who, in 1638, made a donation 
of 7771. expressly for that purpose. The 
institution had, at first, no charter at all; 
nor could its managers afterwards ob- 
tain one, though they made application 
to the king; but they proceeded never- 
theless to confer degrees, and their parch- 
ment was generally as much respected 
as if it had been. accompanied by the 
broad seal of the crown: During its ear- 
liest stages, the mere belles lettres and 
polishing of education was very little at- 
tended ; while, if we may judge from the 
writings of some of its presidents, the 
substance and solidity were yery success 
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fully imparted. ‘The case is now di- 
rectly reversed; the mathematics and 
severer studies, having yielded to the 
belles lettres and the languages. There 
are upwards of twenty professors; thir- 
teen of whom are constantly employed 
in teaching the students in the ordiary 
way,—while the remaining seven de- 
liver occasional courses of lectures upon 
medicine, upon natural and moral phi- 
losophy, upon history, upon theology, 
and upon various other scientific sub- 
jects. ‘The average number of students 
has of late been between 280 and 300; 
most of whom belong to Massachusetts, 
though not a few are from the southern 
states. The philosophical apparatus is 
very extensive; and, more than 25 years 
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ago the library consisted of about thir- 
teen hundred volumes. 
List of the Presidents. 

1640 Rev. H. Dunstar, resigned in 1654. 

1654 Rev. Chas. Chauncey, died 1671. 

1672 Leonard Hoar, M.D. resigned 1674. 

1675 Rev. Urian Oaks, died 1781. 

1682 John Rogers, died 1684. 

1684 Rev. Increase Mather, 8.T.D. re- 
signed 1701. 

701 Rev. Samuel Willard, vice-president, 

died 1707. 

1708 Hon. John Leverett, S.R.S. died 
1724. 

1725 Rev. Benj. Wadsworth, died 1757. 

1737 Rev. Edw. Holyche, died 1769. 

41770 Rev. Samuel Locke, 3.T.D. resigned 
1775. 

1774 Rev. Samuel Langdon, S.T.D. re- 
signed 1780. 

1781 Rev. Joseph Willard, $.T.D. LL.D. 
died 1804. 

1804 Rev. Samuel Webber, D.D. died 
1810. 

Rev. Thos. Kirkland, D.D. 

The course of studies pursued in all 
the grammar-schools of Massachusetts is 
directed to the preparation of students 
for Harvarp University. Of such 
schools there are many in Boston; and 
not only is every township containing 
two hundred householders obliged by 
law to support one,—but there are few 
English schools in the state, in which 
the preparatory education cannot be 
acqnired, 

A college was founded, in Rhode Is- 
Jand, in 1764; and was afterwards cal- 
led Brown University, from Nicholas 
Brown, esq. who made it a donation of 
$5000. It was first located at Warren, 
—but was afterwards transferred to Pro- 
vidence. It has, at present, a good phi- 
losophical apparatus,—and a library of 
about 3000 volumes. There are profes- 
sorships of law—of the oriental lan- 
guages—of logic and moral philosophy 
——of anatomy and surgery—of chemistry 
ad of botany and materia medica. A 
majority of its corporation are baptists; 
and the number of its students is not 
far either way from 100. So longago as 
the year 1654 an attempt was made to 
found a college in Connecticut; and it 
was indeed a part of her original consti- 
tution to have a connected system of 
literary institations from the lowest to 
the highest. It acquired its present 
name from Elihu YALE, esq., its chief 
benelactor. ‘The corporation consists of 
the president, the governor of the state, 
six of his assistants, together with ten 
clergymen; it has but four professor- 
ships,—one of divinity— one of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy—one of 
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languages and ecclesiastical history— 
and one of chemistry aud mineralogy; 
the number of students is generally from 
two hundred and seventy to three hun. 
dved; aud the library contains about six 
thousand volumes. The philosophical} 
and chemical apparatus are complete; 
and it has in its charge a most brilliant 
mineralogical cabinet of twenty-four 
thousand specimens—besides a smaller 
collection of its own, amounting to about 
two thousand five hundred more. The 
theological doctrines of Yale College 
are Calvinistic,—those of Harvard are 
Arian; and accordingly such parents in 
either Connecticut or Massachusetts, as 
feel pretty scrupulous upon religious 
matters, are in the habit of sending their 
sons to whichever institution agrees 
best with their notions of orthodoxy, 
1701 Rey. Abraham Pierson, 1707. 

1719 Rev, Timothy Cutler, 8.1T.D. 1728. 
1726 Rev. Eliza Williams, 1739. 

1759 Rev. Thomas Clap, 1766. 

1766 Rev. Napthali Daggett, $.T.D. 1777, 
1777 Rev. Ezra Stiles, S.T.D. LL.D. 1795. 
1795 Rev. T. Dwight, $.T.D. LL.D. 1817, 
1817 Rev. Samuel Davis. 

In the year 1769, a college was 
founded in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
—called DartmoutH CoLLeGe, from 
the earl of Dartmouth, who was one of 
its chief benefactors. It is under the di- 
rection of a president and three profes- 
sors,—one of civil and ecclesiastical 
history ; one of mathematics and natural 
philosophy ; and one of languages. The 
number of students is about one hundred 
and seventy,—besides about sixty in the 
grammar school, and about the same 
number in the medical department 
There is a good philosophical and che- 
mical apparatus; and a library of about 
four thousaud volumes, 

Iu 1791, a college was established in 
BURLINGTON, Vermont. But it will al- 
ways be prevented from gaining any 
great celebrity, in consequence of the 
juxta-position of MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE; 
an institution which was founded in 
1800; and which, though dependent for 
support upon private bounty alone, is in 
a flourishing condition, and has in ge- 
neral about one hundred and twenty 
students, 

The college established at Brunswick, 
in the district of Maine, in 1795, re- 
ceived its present name from the honour- 
able James Bowpoin, who gave the ine 
stitution $10,000, and bequeathed it his 
own library. The state has made it a 
donation of five townships; which will, 
in me, produce a considerable revenue. 
The present number of students is not 
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ur from sixty. 
poor in ne district,—all endowed 
with liberal grants of land. 
CoLumsta COLLEGE, was founded in 
New-York, in the year 1754. It has at 
present two faculties,—one of the arts, 


There are also seven 


and one of physic. It is under the di- 
rection of a president, and three profes- 
gors,—one of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and one of each of the dead 
languages. ptey te 

About the year 1738, Jobn Hamilton, 
esq. the president of the council of New- 
Jersey, granted the charter of PRINCETON 
CoLLece. It was nine years afterwards 
enlarged by Governor Belcher; and has 
since undergone ne very material altera- 
tions. The corporation is composed of 
twenty-four persons; of whom the go- 
vernor of the state and the president of 
the institution are, ex-officio, two. Be- 
sides the president, there are three pro- 
fessors: the number of students is about 
ove hundred and thirty. An excellent 
philosophical apparatus, together with 
the library, was destroyed by the British, 
during the revolution. The library was 
burned a second time in 1802. The 
picsideuts have heen:— 

4746 Rev. Jonathan Dickenson, 1747. 
1748 Rev. Aaron Burr, 1757. 

1758 Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 1758, 

1758 Rev. Samnel Davis, 1760. 

1761 Rev. Samuel Fenley, D.D. 1766. 
1767 Rev. John Witherspoon, D.D. 1794. 
1794 Rev. S. Stanhope Smith, D.D. 1812, 
1812 Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D. 

In the year 1770, the ministers of the 
Dutch church appropriated about $1200 
to the establishment of a college at New- 
Brunswick ; which, as it has always 
been devoted to the interests of that de- 
nomination, was lately converted into a 
purely theological seminary. It has a 
board of twenty-nine trustees; a presi- 
dent; a vice-president; and one pro- 
fessor. The siudents are, for the most 
part, the children of Dutch emigrants. 
_ The library is smal!,—but well selected ; 
and the whole machinery of the school is 
ander very good regulation. 

There are six colleges in Penn- 
sylvania;-—— DicKENSON CoLLE@s, at 
Carlisle; the University of PENNSsYL- 
VANIA, in Philadelphia; FRANKLIN CoL- 
LEGE, at Lancaster; JEFFERSON COoL- 
Lege, at Cononsburg; WASHINGTON 
CoLLece, seven miles from the same 

lace; and ALLEGHANY COLLEGE, at 
Teadville. 

Dickenson College has an excellent 
central position. It is under the direc- 
tion of forty trustees ; has a principal and 
five prolessors; a good philosophical ap- 
paratus; a library of about three thou- 
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‘sand volumes; and a revenue of consi- 
derable amount, arising from ten thou- 
sand acres of land, and $10,666 in 


funded certificates. It is divided into 
three departments,—the college, the 
medical, and the grammar schools ; in all 
of which there are about six hundred 
and fifty students,—about fifty in the 
first, five hundred in the second, and one 
hundred in the last. Its funds are not 
so extensive as they ought to be; yiclding 
a revenue of only 2365/., but, in other 
respects, it is on a very good footing, 
and the philosophical apparatus, par- 
ticularly, is, without a doubt, the most 
complete in the United States. The list 
of. presidents comprises, the Rev. Wm, 
Smith, D.D. the Rev. J. Ewing, D.D. 
John M‘Dowell, LL.D. the Rev. J. An- 
drews, D.D.& the Rev. F. Beazley, D.D. 

WASHINGTON and JEFFERSON Col- 
leges are in the neighbourhood of each 
other; aud are very much alike in every 
particular, ‘The fands of the former are 
small ;—but it has a pretty good library 
and philosophical apparatus. Wash- 
ington College has funds to the amount 
of $20,000; and is now under the presi- 
dency of the Rev, Matthew Brown. Ia 
each of these colleges the average nuin- 
ber of students is about sixty. 

At ATHENS, in Ohio, a college has 
lately been established, with landed 
funds which already yield a revenue of 
$30,000 ; and which are every day grow- 
ing more and more productive. Its 
president is the Rev. Mr. Lindly, an 
alumnus of Jefferson CoHege; who al- 
ready enjoys the satisfaction of haying 
under him about ninety pupils. 

In 1782, WASHINGTON COLLEGE was 
established at Chestertown, m Maryland. 
It was at first empowered to hold pro- 
perty yielding 6,000/, a year, and had 
granted to it, two years afterwards, a 
revenue of 12502, arising from forfei- 
tures and marriage licenses on the cas- 
tern shore. 

During the same year, too, St. Joun’s 
CoLLeGe was founded at Annapolis, 
with the power of holding property worth. 
9,000/. a year, together with a reyenue 
of 17501. arising from forfeitures and mar- 
riage licenses on the western. These 
two institutions constituted the Univer 
sity of Maryland; but neither has been 
well supplied with teachers or pupils. 

St. Mary’s CoLieGe, Baltimore, was 
established, under the patronage of the 
Jesuits, by that extensive branch of the 
Roman Catholic churgh, known by the 
name of the Society of St. Sulpitius; 
and, so far as extensive building and ex- 
tensive advertising would go, no efforts 

were 
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were wanting to render the institution 
popular. It was enriched by liberal do- 
nations from Louisiana, from Canada, 
and from Europe; and, till about 1806, 
its celebrity continned to increase in 
every part of the United States. Its 
subsequent declension has been attri- 
buted partly to the military despotism of 
its government,—partly to the religious 
jealousy, with which it has been regarded 
by a great portion of the community,— 
but chiefly, we believe, to the establish- 
ment of a rival institution very near it. 

Wittiam and Mary CoLveGe in 
Wil'liamsburgh, Virgiuia, was founded 
in 1691; with a donation from the En- 
giish sovereign of about 2000/. sterling. 
It is under the direction of a president 
and six professors: it has a complete 
philosophical apparatus, and quite a 
large library; but the unsteadiness with 
which the institution has been managed 
—the exclusion of classical studies—and 
ihe inconvenience of the college edifice, 
which was only calculated for one hun- 
dred students, have contributed to check 
the progress of its celebrity. In 1787, 
there were but thirty students —all of 
whom were engaged in the study of the 
civil law. 

WaAsHINGTON CoLLeGe, at Lexing- 
ton, originated in the exertions of the 
Rev. Mr. Graham—who, at first, car- 
ried his views no farther than to erect an 
academy for theological education ;— 
but he succeeded so well in this attempt 
that the legislature gave him a colle- 
giate charter and very respectable en- 
dowments. Washington, too, bestowed 
upon it, a short time before his death, one 
hundred shares in the James River Com- 
pany, which were worth about 7,000/., 
and a part of which has been appropri- 
ated to the erection of buildings, and the 

yurchase of philosophical apparatus. 

Mie college is very pleasantly situated: 
but its number of students has seldom 
exceeded sixty. 

Before Kentucky was separated from 
Virginia, legislative provision had been 
made for the establishment of a college 
at Lexington. In 1798, it was re-incor- 
porated—and now goes under the high 
sounding title of the ‘TRANSYLVANIA 
University, though, in fact, it is nothing 
more than a humble grammar school— 
of about thirty students, It was liberally 
endowed at first, and itsrevenne amounts 
now to $2700. There is a library of not 
far from fifteen hundred volumes; a phi- 
losophical apparatus; and a small, but 
neat and well-arranged cdifice, 
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WASHINGTON COLLEGE, in the county 
of the same name, in ‘Tennessee, though 
destitute of funds, has served to edy. 
cate a number of youths, in consequence 
of unusual assiduity in the president, the 

Rev. Dr. Doak. * 
GREENVILLE COLLEGE, Greene county, 

has some funds; and, under the Rey, 
Charles Coffin, D.D. has been consi- 
dered as ina flourishing state. Congress 
appropriated one hundred thousand acres 
of land for the endowment of two semi- 
naries,—one in Cumberland, and the 
other in Knox county ; neither of which, 
however, have ever been so useful as 
they are rich. 

There were no colleges in North 
Carolina till 1789; when a university 
was founded on what is called Chapel- 
hill, in Orange County. Its donations 
have been pretty liberal; and the legis- 
lature made it a loan of five thousand 
dollars, for the erection of buildings. It 
has about one hundred students, who are 
under the direction of a president, two 
professors, and three tutors. 

South Carolina has chartered five col- 

leges,—one in Charleston, one at Wins- 
borough, one at Cambridge, one neat 
seaufort, and one at Columbia ;—the 
three first of which, however, are very 
little superior to common grammar 
schools. Beaurort CoLiece has a fund 
of about $70,000 ; and is in a flourishing 
condition. It is nothing, however, to 
South CAROLINA CoLiecGe, established 
by the legislature at Columbia, the seat 
of government, in 1801. This has an 
income of $6,000—a building which 
will hold six hundred students, (its pre- 
sent number bemg one hundred and 
fifty,) a good philosophical apparatus— 
and a library of about three thousand 
well selected volumes. 

The legislature of Georgia has made 
provision for establishing a college at 
Athens, in Clark county, andan academy 
in every county,—all united under the 
name of the University of GeorGiA, 

Analectic Magazine. 
‘shadiiaees 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 

A Letter from J. Meigs, esq. (who has 
long resided in the Cherokee Country.) 
‘In the year 1809, I had a census 

taken of the number of the Cherokee 

nation, which amounted to 12,257. The 
number of males and - females were 
nearly equal—they have considerably 
increased since that period, so that, in- 
cluding a colony of Cherokees, who 
went to setile on the river Askaneet: 
thei 
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their number is about 14,500 souls; 
those who emigrated to Arkansas, as 
well as those on their antient grounds, 
have made considerable advances in ac- 
quiring the useful arts, particularly in 
the manufacture of cotton and woollen 
cloth, They raise the cotton, and the 
jndigo for dying their yarn, and have at 
this time upwards of 500 looms: most of 
their looms are made by themselves: 
they have more than 500 ploughs: this 
creatly increases the tillage of their 
jands: they have large stocks of black 
cattle and horses, swine, and some sheep: 
they have poultry in plenty: and, having 
now an abundance of the necessaries of 
life, their population proportionably en- 
creases. By means of some schools, 
many of their young people read and 
write. A great part of the men have 
adopted our modes of dress; and the fe- 
males, without exception, dress in the 
habits of the white people: some of them 
who are wealthy are richly dressed. 
They are remarkably neat and clean in 
their persons—this may be accounted 
for by their universal practice of bathing 
in their numerous transparent streams of 
water which, in almost every direction, 
run through their country—Men, wo- 
men, and children, practise bathing, 
which certainly contributes to their 
health. All can swim, and this is often 
a great convenience, as no river can im- 
pede their way in travelling.—When 
the females bathe, they are never ex- 
posed: any improper conduct towards 
them, would be held in detestation by 
all. Since I have been in this na- 
tion, a young white man solicited the 
hand of a young Cherokee woman ; she 
refused his offer, and objected, as a prin- 
cipal reason, that he did not, as the Che- 
rokees do, bathe himself in the rivers. 
Ablution with these people was formerly 
a religious rite. It is not now viewed 
by them in this light, but is nearly allied 
to a moral-virtue.—-It is unfortunate for 
these people that they should be held in 
contempt by those who, in no respect, 
are better than they, and have no advan- 
tage of them except in the color of the 
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skin—and whether this ought to be so 
considered is problematical, for we have 
seen savages with white skins. 

I have not been an inattentive spec- 
tator in viewing these people in various 
situations; in their forests, in their 
houses, and in their councils. The pro- 


gress of their children in their schools 


has been as great as that of any other 
children in acquiring the knowledge of 
letiers and figures. 

Nature has given them the finest 
form—and can we presume that God 
has withheld from them correspondent 
intellectnal and mental powers of mind! 
No man who has had public business to 
transact with them, can have a doubt of 
the capacity of their minds. Their hos- 
pitality in their houses is every where 
acknowledged by those who acted with 
them in the late war against the hostile 
Creeks. It will be acknowledged, that 
where hospitality and bravery reside, 
they are not solitary virtues.” 

‘That there are some Indians who are 

well informed, and of decent handsome 
manners and deportment, is well known. 
And, as to configuration, if there is a 
difference, it will be found in favour of 
the Indians—and, if a statuary should 
want models of the human figure, he 
will find the most perfect among the 
southern Indian tribes, south of the Ohio 
river. ‘There is no occasion to go to 
Greece or Italy for models of the sculp- 
tor: and, if propensities have any analogy 
to configuration, the Indians must have 
the preference. 
- About half of the Cherokee nation are 
of mixed blood by internrarriages with 
white people. Many of them are as 
white as any of our citizens. 

The Cherokecs universally believe in 
the being of God—they call him the 
Great Spirit: they mention him with 
reverence—with them, his attributes are 
power and goodness. They never pro- 
fane the name of God in their own Jan- 
guage. They have no size of words that 


can combine to profane the name of 
God. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG, But, oh ! when once the tender bud 


By Henry NEELE. 
Tune—“‘ My Peggy is a young thing.” 
HE heart’s a sweet but mild flow’r, 
-_ That needs a sheltering hand ; 
With a little care, *twill blossom fair, 


With a little care, beyond compare ; 
Muntury Mag. Ne, 301, 


Has felt the nipping blast, 
It may linger for a moment, 
But its beauty fades at last. 


If the worm, that feeds in secret, 
Is at the fair flow’r’s root, 
The only way the foe to slay, 
1s to pluck the root itself away ; | 
H Se 
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So secret grief will prey upon 
The fibres of the heart; 

And you must tear the life away 
Before you find the smart. 


Then, all that grief can utter 

Is wept o’er the remains, 
Jn many a tear, as pure and clear 
As ever dropt from Pity’s sphere: 


Yet what avails the flow’r, when once 
The ground its beauties strew, 
Tho’ its wither’d leaves may glitter 
With the morning’s brightest dew ! 
Kenlish Town; June 28. 
ee 
LOVE AND FOLLY. 
By CHEVALIER LAWRENCE. 


OVE and Folly, while at school, 
Quarrelling on this or that ; 
He call’d her a silly fool, 
She call’d him a saucy brat. 


Love strikes Folly with his bow, 
Folly in a fury flies, 

And, in vengeance of the blow, 
Scratches out poor Cupid’s eyes. 


Venus, all in tribulation, 
To the courts of Jove repairs ; 
And, as a just compensation, 
Jove his sov’reign will declares. 
46 Since he’s blind,’’ the god decreed, 
*€ And since Folly made him so, 
She the erring boy shall lead, 
She his guide where’er he go.’” 


Ever since, as in a tether, 
She has been the urchin’s guide ; 


, They are always tound together, 


Love and Folly at his side. 
a ui 
EPIGRAM FROM GOTHE; 


By THE SAME. 


jF Clara changes, wherefore make a pother ? 
- She is ineonstant not without a plan ; 
For, if she lives with this, and now with t’other, 
No doubt she’s looking for a constant man. 
i 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH; 
By THE SAME. 


EFENDER of the Faith! the sage must 
smile, 
And sceptic sneer, who hears the pious style. 
Defender of the Truth ! a style would be 
Fit for a king, whose subjects all were free : 
Rut many a royal race shall long have ceased, 
E’er such a title’s granted by a priest. 
A 
POLYGAMY AND MARRIAGE. 
By THE SAME, 


QE day I was thinking if Love were asin, 
And marriage a folly or not ; 
When the waiter-inguired, for J] lodg’d at an 
inn, 
Has your honour the dinner forgot ? 
And he led me away toa beillient saleco, 
Ata banquet a stranger was plac’d; 
But in vain he was arm’d with a fork and a 
spoon, 
For nothing appear’d to his taste. 
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From dishes unnumber’d an odor arose, 
The table quite bent underneath ; 
Yet he, with each dainty saluting his nose, 
Sat yawning and picking his teeth. 
The fisher for him watch’d his net and his line, 
And the huntsman return’d with his prey ; 
Whole families might on the luxuries dine, 
Which he sent untasted away. 
And the waiter here stopt—‘** Would your ho- 
nour,’’ said he, 
« Please to dine like that gentleman there }’”” 
“*No, no,’? I replied, ‘* I'm no friend to 
ennui, 

March on, and conduct me elsewhere.” 
And he said with a sneer, as he Jed me below, 
“¢ Next chamber may suit you the best ;”’ 
A hundred small tables were placed in a row, 

And at every table a guest; 
And before ev’ry guest there was placed but 
one dish, 
This dish he might chuse to his mind, 
But whether of flesh, or of fowl, or of fish, 
To one dish each guest was confin’d, 
But few I ob-erv’d with an appetite ate, 
Their relish entirely was flown ; 
But some cast an eye on a neighbouring plate, 
And neglected what lay on their own. 
I fix’d on a mess, and had taken my Seat, 
Said grace, and was going to dine, 
When a man, who was beating his wife in the 
street, 
With their noise broke this vision of mine. 
O yes, ’twas adream—I had dozed in my chair, 
And the dream was most curious I ween ; 
On every part I reflected with care, 
It nothing but marriage could mean. 


- The monopolist at a magnificent feast, 


Who sat without picking a bone, | 
Wasa ee blind to the charms of the 
ast, 
Who yawn’d in his haram alone. 
And —" the guests, who submitted te 
rule, 
And seem’d only happy by stealth ? 


These were——but I must not tell tales out 
of school, 


So, ladies, 1711 drink to your health. 


—_ 


TWILIGHT. 


How fine.to view the Sun’s departing ray, 
Fling back a lingering lovely after-day ; 

The Moon of summer glides serenely by, 

And sheds a light enchantment o’er the sky. 

These, sweetly mingling, pour upon the sighty 

A pencil’d shadowing, and a dewy light— 

A soften’d day, a half unconscious night. 

Alas! too finely pure on Earth to stay, 

it faintly spots the hill, and dies away ! 
Thatcham. Jo Ww. 


~~ 
TO A LADY AT THE PIANO; 
By James EpmEsTon. 


HOSE chords are the reins of my soul 
T And thou dost direct me ri : 
Like a courser that bends to control, 

Through the turnings and windings of song; 
With the dance of those fingers 
My spirits are glad, 
But, when the sound lingers, 
Whey droop and are sad ; 
For 
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the gloom of my spirit, or summershine, 
Hale © follows that spell of thine! 


9 many a vision enwrought, 
y F rom the spindle of phantasy bright, 
Those notes were the wings of my thought, 
And thou hast directed their flight : 
The city’s rattle, 
Or mead and flower ; 
The roar of the battle, 
Or lady’s bower ; 
Each has arisen to Fancy’s eye, , 
While thou the enchantress sat charming by. 
Hackney. 
——- 


SON NET. 


] OW sweet, when Day is lull’d to rest, 
And moon-beams tint the mountain 5 
When dew-drops gem the plover’s nest, 
And fairies flit the fountain, 


How sweet, when Harmony is mute, 
And ev’ry star is blinking ; 

When plaintless is the lover’s lute, 
And all is hush’d in thinking, 


How sweet to soothe the bleeding breast, 
Where Grief will ever languish ; 

For Man is faithless—Love distress’d— 
And all is voic’d in anguish. 
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How sweet to breathe the vast serene, 
The walk of woe defining ; 

A catch of bliss the soul can glean, 
Each earthly sense refining ! 


Thatcham. J. Wy 


pa 
EPITAPH, 


IN HEMINGSTONE CHURCH, SUFFOLK, 
On Miss BRAND; 


Who died. at Stirling, on a Tour to. the Isle. 
of Sky, Sept. 1812. 


[F youth adorn’d with every vernal grace, 
If polish’d sense with purest worth 
combin’d, 
If all that’s beauteous in an angel’s face, 
With all that’s duteous in an angel’s mind, 
Untimely reft, can claim the general tear,— 
Here may it flow ; for She was buried here. 


Yet not for aye! Such is not Heaven's high 
doom : 
Thither transfer’d, each worth, each grace 
shall shine ; 
The flower of beauty there angelic bloom, 
The wreath of duty there angelic twine, 
Timely confer’d:—then cease the general tear ; 
Here may it flow not; She’s no longer heree 
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To Mr. S. J. PAULY, of Charing Cross, 
and Durs EGG, of the Strand; for 
certain Aerial Conveyances and Vessels 
to be steered by Philosophical or Che- 
mical and Mechanical Means, and 
which Means are also applicable to the 
propelling of Vessels through the Wa- 
ter, and Carriages or other Conveyances 
by Land.—April 23, 1815. 

T having been ascertained that round 
bodies are not fit for the purposes 

of navigation’ through any fluid, or of 
floating from one distance to another 
with any degree of certainty, these pa- 
tentees' adopt a figure or form, whose 
farthest extremities may be in a horizon- 
tal and longitudinal direction, or nearly 
so, such as the shape of a fish or bird, as 
the ‘best and most useful form for an 
aérostat or balloon, being the best adapf- 
ed to the purposes of steerage or gul- 
dance. By means of faths, rods, ropes, 
straps, or other fastemings, they fix the 
gondola, boat, or car, tothe head frame, 
for the purpose of attaching the diffe- 
rent machinery for the direction of the 
balloon. The fins, feathers, or fans, are 
made of silk, or any other light stuff or 
substance capable of acting upon and 
retaining the air, fixed to a rod or staff, 
by means of small ribs of whalebone, 
or any other pliable or elastic substance, 
placed into the rod or staff, on one side 
euly, like a feather, one side. whereof 





has beeu stripped ofits plumage. These 
rods or stafis consist of four or more 
pieces of wood, cane, or other proper 
material, firmly fitted and glued toge- 
ther, hollow throughout, and tapered off 
similar to the rib of a feather. They 
place five such separate feathers, more 
or less, as they find it convenient or ne- 
cessary, on each side of the balloon, to 
form a wing or wings, about one-fourth 
part of the whole length of the balloon, 
from the head or front. And such five 
of these fins, feathers, or fans, more or 
less, they unite or place into a head- 
piece or frame, to form a wing, like 
rays, horizontally, in one plane, along- 
side each other, so that the silk or fea- 
ther edge of each is turned towards the 
tail, or hinder part, and the staff edge 
towards the head or front part of the fish 
or bird. 

Each separate fin, feather, fan, or 
wing, has a threefold power, which they. 
call attractive, aspiring, or sucking ; re- 
pulsive, driving, or blowing ; and collec- 
tive or uniting. When any one of these 
fins, feathers, fans, or wings, horizon- 
tally extended, and lying flat, is moved 
up and down in a vertical direction, the 
back or staff edge of it will attract the 
air, or any thing not very heavy, upon 
which the air may act, ded on 
that side, and will repel or drive away 
from the side ; “¥ feather-edge the air, 
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or other matter suspended on this side, 
and, at the same time, produce a strong 
power on the staff edge side, propelling 
horizontally forward. 

Again, if the feather edge is placed 
upwards, the staff edge downwards, and 
the motion is horizontal, the fin, feather, 

‘fan, or wing, will be drawn towards the 
ground ; if the fin, feather, fan, or wing, 
is now reversed, the feather or silken 
edge downwards, the back or staff edye 
upwards, and the motion horizontal, the 
fin, feather, fan, or wing, will produce a 
motion upwards; or, if this tendency or 
power’ is resisted, it is evident that the 
power which is necessary for this resis- 
tance is communicated to, or. expe- 
rienced by, the body by which it is held, 
or to which it is attached, 

As a further means of guiding and di- 
recting the balloon, they have invented 
a moveable weight, which will also serve 
for ballast, as occasion may require. 
"This weight consists of a barrel contain- 

ing water, in quantity more or less, as 
may be thought necessary, according to 
the size of the balloon, provided with a 
eock, and suspended by ropes or straps, 
which pass over pullies, from the gon- 
dola, boat, or car, to the end or tail of 
the balloon, in an inclined direction. 
When the barrel is suspended in the 
ropes or straps in the middle of its length 
of motion, and the balloon is upright or 
level, if the barrel or weight is moved 
from the boat towards the tail of the bal- 
loon, it will cause the opposite end or 
head of the balloon to rise and proceed 
upwards in an inclined direction; and, 
on the contrary, if the barrel or weight 
is moved towards the boat, the head of 
the balloon will sink, and proceed down- 
wards in an inclined course. 'The water 
in the barrel, which is used as ballast, 
may, by means of the cock, be dis- 
charged at any time, as occasion may 
require. 

‘ ‘The fins, feathers, fans, or wings, are 
applied ‘and fixed to a frame or frames, 
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and wheels, for a machine for the pur.’ 
pose of raising and supporting itself in 
the air, withont the assistance of gas, by. 
means of a wheel or wheels, their mo- 
tion either horizontal, vertical, or other.’ 
wise, aud fixed to a frame, to be moved 
or worked in a circular direction, or 
otherwise, as may be found best. The 
impetus to this machine will be given 
by a fly aud fly-wheel, or wheels, similar 
to those applied to wind-mills, with the 
assistance of the well-known mecha. 
nism usual to work machinery, or ma- 
nual labour ; an appropriate frame made 
of wood and canvas, or other materials 
best suited for the purpose, will form the, 
head, body, and the tail, by which it will 
be steered, 





Other Patents lately granted, of which we. 
solicit the Specifications, 

A. J. F. Marroce, of Broad-street 
buildings ; for an improved machine or in- 
strument for ascertaining the longitude at 
sea.—April 29, 1817. 

Wm. Cot.ins, esq. of Maize-hill, Green. 
wich, Kent ; for the composition and pre- 
paration of a metal, and for the manatac- 
turing thereof into sheets or plates, and 
the application, when so prepared and ma- 
nufactured, to the sheeting or covering the 
bottoms of ships.—May 6. 

H. Wits, of Union street, Lambeth ; 
for an artificial leg, arm, and hand, on an 
improved construction.—May 8. 

J. G. Co.sBert, of Winsley-street, me- 
chanical watch-maker; for certain im- 
provements in the method of making 
screws of iron, brass, steel, or other me- 
tals, for the use of all kinds of wood-work. 
— May 13. 

R. Wirttams the Elder, of Fursley, 
Gloucestershire, card-maker ; for certain 
improvements in the mannfacturing of 
cards for dressing woollen ‘cloths, — 
May 13. 

R. Satmon, of Woburn, Bedfordshire ; 
for an apparatus for the more useful, safe, 
pleasant, and economic, use of candles ; 
and also improvements in the apparatus 


now in use for part of the same ends.— 
May 17. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN JULY, 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
<a 


THE religious and literary world have 
been gratified by the appearance of two 
volumes of “ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Dr. CLaupius Bucuanan, 
by the Rev. Hucu Pearson,” The in- 
terest attached to the work by the friends 
of the deceased, and those of the author, 
may be judged from the circumstance 
wat the first edition was sold in a few 





days. The work is compiled from au- 
thentic documents, with a sympathy of 
feeling which ought always to exist be- 
tween the biographer and his subject, 
and with a degree of taste and learning 
highly to be commended. It appears, 
that Dr. Buchanan ruined his consti- 
tution by twelve years exertions in the 
cause of Christianity in India, and died 
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at Broxburne, in Hertfordshire, in Fe- 
bruary 1815, in the 49th year of his age, 
jn consequence of a cold caught in at- 
tending the funeral of another great and 
good man—the late HENRY ‘THORNTON. 

A bulky volume has appeared from 
the pen of Mr. GEorGe Moore, under 
the title of “ The History of the British 
Revolution of 1688—9 ;” consisting, how- 
ever, rather of a series of strictures on 
the motives of the authors and con- 
ductors of that glorious event, and of an 
impeachment of their objects and princi 
ples. The first chapter lays the foun- 
dation of the author’s scheme of history, 
by a grave attempt to prove that AL- 
6 ERNON SYDNEY was really a pensioner 
of Louis the Fourteenth: the patriotic 
reader will, therefore, be induced to 
pause at the end of this chapter, even if 
he can proceed to itsclose. Other parts 
are less offensive, and the style is perspi- 
cuous and unexceptionable; but it is 
the general tendency of the work to 
apologize for encroachments of preroga- 
tive, to stigmatize honourable exertions 
in behalf of civil liberty, and to keep in 
countenance that system of passive obe- 
dience which has lately been too much 
tolerated and encouraged. 

Another historical work, in the same 
questionable spirit, has been published 
by the Rev. S. Burpy, professing to be, 
“a History of Ireland, from the earliest 
Ages tothe Union.” 'The author, in con- 
sidering the interests of Ireland, tries 
them throughout by a foreign standard ; 
and every attempt to reform abuses and 
ameliorate grievances he treats as so 
many wicked pretences, or acts of down- 
right rebellion. In his estimation the 
ncrit of a cause is decided by its suc- 
eess, and has little reference either to 
its justice or its principles. 

Mr. BIGLanbD, an industrious and in- 
genious writer, has produced a new 
work, under the title of, ‘an Historical 
Display of the Effects of Physical and 
Moral Causes on the Character and Cir- 
cumstances of Nations.” ‘This volume, 
without the German dulness of Herder, 
or the flippancy of many French writers 
on similar subjects, discusses with a phi- 
losophical spirit all the subjects which 
are interesting to man in society. It 
exhibits the various useful deductions 
which ought to be drawn from the study 
of universal history, and which few 
readers are able to draw for themselves 
with energy and effect. The author’s 
illustrations prove extensive research ; 
and his reflections are those of an honest 
milan, and a friend of truth. His style is 
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commensurate with the importance of 
his subject, and is throughout elegant 
and clear, and often animated and 
eloquent, 

The success of some modern works, 
founded on events which occurred in the 
fanatical periods of Scottish history, bas 
led to the publication, in an elegant 
quarto, of “the Secret and True History of 
the Church of Scotland, from the Resta- 
vation to the Year 1678, by the Rev. Jas. 
Kirkton: to which is added, an Account 
of the Murder of Archbishop Sharp, by 

ames Russell, an Actor therein? These 
curious records have been printed under 
the inspection of C. K. Sharpe, esq.; 
and, as they add to the authentic mate- 
rials of history, the work will doubtless, 
in due time, find its way into all consi- 
derable libraries. ‘The account of the 
murder of Sharp is very circumstantial, 
and peculiarly interesting. ‘The editor 
has annexed a@ biographical notice of 
Kirkton ; by which it appears, that he 
was an active political theologian, from 
the epoch of the restoration to the re- 
volution. 

A very interesting volume claims ge- 
neral attention, under the title of “ An 
Enquiryinto the Abuses of the Chartered 
Schools in Ireland ;” and we venture to 
say, that greater waste of labour and 
money was never exposed. The author, 
Mr. Ropertr STEVEN, deserves well of 
his country; for we presume, that he 
who can be so eloquent in behalf of Ire- 
jand, must himself be an Irishman. It 
appears, that, in the 6th of George the 
Second, a society was incorporated for 
the encouragement of Protestant schools 
throughout Ireland, and that 1000/. per 
annum was granted from the privy purse 
to give it countenance and effect. The 
charter, however, like all modern char- 
ters, created a close, and therefore an 
inefficient corporation; and, in conse- 
quence, though its present funds are 
nearly 60,000/. per annum, they do not 
support forty schools, nor educate above 
2,500 children, and that imperfectly. 
As a contrast, the author asserts, that 
the London Hibernian Society, esta- 
blished but a few years since, have, 
with an income of only 5000/. per an- 
num, already established three hundred 
and forty schools, giving useful educa- 
tion to 27,000 children! Perhaps a 
more striking instance cannot be ad- 
duced of the deteriorating effects of a 
close corporation, and of the beneficial 
influence of an OPEN committee, rege- 
nerated by public election. Nor does 
it appear, that the Free Grammar 
schools 
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Schools of Ireland are more useful than 
those of England. ‘The subjects taught 
in one, are as useless and obsolete as 
those taught in the other; and in conse- 
quence, the parents who are privileged 
to send their children to such monkish 
institutions, prefer paying at some other 
seminary for an education which ac- 
cords with the pursnits and habits of the 
age. We hope Mr, Steven’s book will 
areuse the atteution of philanthropists in 
England, and of patriots in Ireland. 

Mr. Luceock, of Birmingham, has 

blished a very ingenious ‘Theory of 
the Tides, which have been so unsatis- 
factorily accounted for by the system of 

ysies, that has been fashionable since 
the time of Lord Bacon. He very plau- 
sibly- refers them to the motion of the 
earth, aud to the change in the direction 
ef motion during the diurnal rotation. 
In these ideas he corroborates the hy- 
pothesis by which all the phenomena of 
terrestrial weight and of falling bodies 
were so satisfactorily accounted for in 
our last Magazine, without calling in 
the aid of the superstitious hocus-pocus 
of instinctive gravitation. 

“ The Correspondence between a Mother 
and her Daughter at School,” by the inge- 
nious Mrs. and Miss Taytor, is, in 
spite of the capabilities of the plan, 
deficient in that vigour of composition, 
and compass of information, which might 
have been expected from the talents of 
the writers. In this species of work, 
Mrs. Chapone has hitherto been unri- 
valled; but it is to be lamented that the 
same powers of mind have not been ap- 
plied to the extended variety of subjects, 
which are embraced by modern ednea- 
tion. The chief variation in this new 
work is, the introduction of a tincture 
of Methodism, and of various juvenile 
anecdotes, beneath the protessed design. 

An elegantly written Essay has ap- 
peared from the pen of Mr. Bompass, 
“on the Nature of Heat, Light, and Elee- 
tricity.” It isnot, however, mereelegance 
of composition, nor skill in reasoning, 
which will recommend a_ philosophical 
treatise. ‘The tests of merit are the truth 
of the premises, and the soundness of 
the conclusions. It is the intention of 
Mr. B. to revive and support the system 
of the materiality of heat, light, and 
electricity, and to consider them rather 
as matter sua generis, than as accidents 
of matter in novel and peculiar situations. 
‘Those who are inclined to regard these 
doctrines with favour, will be gratified 
by the ingenuity of a author; but we, 
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who exclude his favourite’term attraction 
from the number of efficient causes, and 
consider it merely as an accident, cannot 
view a system with complacency, which 
supposes that it accounts for all phene- 
mena, by describing them in such terms 
as attraction, affinity, and gravitation, 
This is history, not philosophy. 

“ An Essayon Capacity and Genius, and 
another on the Nature of Ghosts,” printed 
in the same volume, merit our Ccommen- 
dation, from the variety of truths which 
they ingeniously illustrate, and ably en- 
force, Both of them remind us of the. 
style and manner of the Essays of Mr, 
Forster, and the admirers of those will 
be equally well pleased with these. The 
enquiry relative to Capacity and Genius 
is not a barren speculation, for a just 
view of the subject will direct parents 
in the disposition of their children ; and 
the exposure of that branch of priest, 
craft, which teaches the reality of super. 
natural visions, is essential to the happi- 
ness of families. The author, whe we 
suspect is a member of the Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle, and no novice in 
such enquiries, is in matters of intellect, 
a leveller; and he pushes the doctrine of 
mental equality rather further than is, 
perhaps, correct. We conceive that 
differences are consequent on different 
organizations, and even in the several 
species of the genus MAN; though we 
agree with him in his deductions in re- 
gard to the system of Gall, in exposing 
the empirical pretensions of which he 
has been very successful, The aneedotes 
illustrative of the several varieties of 
Genius, as well as the different Ghost sto- 
ries, relieve the dryness of abstract dis- 
quisition, and render the volume. as 
entertaining as it is usefal and instrac- 
tive. The only fault which we find with 
the writer, consists in his relating the 
various ghost-steries with gravity, and 
discussing their pretensions in detail, 
because it appears to us on all such 
subjects generally, that it is infinitely 
more probable that the relators were 
linposed upon, or were impostors, than 
that circumstances so. contrary to the 
course of nature should take place ; and 
because the study of nature, whieh. has 
already exposed so many pious frauds, 
is a in due time, to unveil all the 
rest. 

Dr. T. Mayo, inhis “ Remarks on Ine 
sanity,” has added to the number of valu- 
able treatises, which, within these few 
years, have made us better acquainted 
with the means of treating that terrible 
malady. 
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malady. He agrees with Mr. Hill, that 
«insanity is never a purely mental di- 
sease,” and he declares it his principal 
object, “ to correct the encroachments 
of metaphysical speculation on the pa- 
thology of madness.” 
—_— 
AGRICULTURE. 

LAN for the Improvement of Agricul- 

ture, by a regulation in the mode of 
levying and collecting the Tithes ; by Wm. 
Cole. @s. 

A Review (and complete Abstract) of 
the Reports to the Board of Agriculture 
from the Southern and Peninsular Depart- 
ments of England ; by Mr. Marshall. 12s. 

PIOGRAPHY. 

Lives of Alberoni, &c.; by J. Moore. 
Svo. 12s. it 

Biographia Literaria, or Biographical 
Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions; 
by S. T. Coleridge, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. 
C. Buchanan; by the Rev. H. Pearson, 
2 vol. 16s. 

DRAMA. 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays; by 

Wm. Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 

The Palace of Truth; by Madame de 
Genlis, with coloured engravings. 3s. 6d. 

LVEnfant Prodigue, ou Azael et Lia, 
conte moral; accompagné de douze Gra- 
vures, dessinées par Duplessi-Bertaux. 
3s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, or the Exile of Siberia, by 
Madame Cotton: to which is added at 
the bottom of each page, difficult words, 
phrases, and idiomatica! expressions; by 
J. Cherpilloud, author of the Book of Ver- 
sions, &e. 4s. 

An Inquiry into the Abuses of the Char- 
tered Schools in Ireland, with Remarks on 
the Education of the Lower Classes in that 
Country. 8vo. 6s. 

A Key to the last Edition of Mr. Per- 
rin’s French Exercises ; by C. Gros. 3s. 

An Introduction to English Composi- 
tion and Elocution, in four Parts ; by John 
Carey, LL.D. a¢mo. 5s 

Important Trifles, chiefly appropriate to 
Females on their first Entrance into So- 
ciety ; by Emma Parker. 1?¢mo. 5s. 

The Grammatical Remembrancer ; by 
W. Earmshaw. 9s, 6d. 

woes in the Eton Latin Grammar. 
is. 4d, 

Memoranda ; intended to aid the Eng- 
lish Student in the Acquirement of the 
Niceties of French Grammar, with Tabu- 
lar Elucidations * the whole calculated to 
give the French Scholar some idea of the 
English Tongue ; by Wm. Hodgson. . 12s. 
The French Part, or Key to the.Book 
of Versions; which may. serve also asa 
Rook of elegant Extracts from the best 
French Classics. 3s. 6d. 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield ; trans- 
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lated into French by J. A. Voullaire. 
Fourth edition, embellished with en- 
gravings. 18mo, 3s. 6d. E 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter at School; by Mrs. Taylor 
and Jane Taylor. 

Stories.on the Church Catechism ; by 
Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 5s, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Illustrations (chiefly geographical) of 
the History of the Expedition of Cyrns 
from Sardis to Babylonia, and of the Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand Greeks ; by Jas. 
Rennell, esq. 4to. 11, 16s. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion, of the Hindoos ; including a mi- 
nute description of their manners and cus- 
toms, and translations from their principal 
works; by the Rev. W. Ward. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. 

Letters on Ceylon, particularly relative 
to the Kingdom of Candy; by Capt. L. de 
Bussche, late acting deputy adjutant-ge- 
neral in Ceylon. 6vo, 9s. 

The Traveller in Asia, or a Visit to the 
most celebrated Parts of the East Indies 
and China: with an account of the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, natural produe- 
tions, and curiosities ; by Priscilla Wake- 
field. With a coloured map, 12mo, 4s, 6d. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa, from the earliest Ages 
to the present Time; by the late John 
Leyden, M.D.: completed and enlarged, 
with Views of the present State of that 
Continent, by Hugh Murray, F.R.S,E, Li- 
lustrated by maps, 2 vols. &vo. 11. 7s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Ireland, from the ear- 
liest Ages to the Union; by the Rev, S, 
Burdy. 8vo. 10s. éd. 

Naval Occurrences between Great Bri- 


tain and America ; by T. James. 8vo. 11. 


An Account of the Origin, ‘Progress, 
and actual State of the War carried on 
between Spain-and Spanish America: con- 
taining the principal Facts which have 
marked the Struggle in Mexico, New 
Granada, Venezuela, Chili, and the Pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata; by a South 
American. 8v0. 6s. 

Statement respecting the Ear) of Sel- 
kirk’s Settlement upon the Red'River, in 
North America, its Destruction in 1815 
and 16, and the Massacre of Governor Sem- 
ple and his Party : with Observations upon 
a recent Publication, entitled, “A Narra- 
tive of Occurrences in the Indian Coun- 
tries,” &e. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

The History of the British Revolution 
in 1638-9 ; by G. Moore, esq. 

HORTICULTURE, ; 

Remarks- on the Construction of Hot- 
houses, pointing out’ the- most adyantage- 
ous: forms, materials; and contrivances, to 
be used in their-construetion : with a Re- 
view of the various methods of building 


them in Foreign Cevuntries,*as ‘well as in 


England; by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 
With 
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With ten plates, from etchings on stone, 
royal 4to, 15s. 
LAW. 

Hints for Abstracting Title Deeds; by 
W. Harper. 8vo. 5s. 

MATHEMATICS. 1 sath 

A Key to Mensuration; by J. Nesbit. 
12mo. 5s. : 

She Hundred-Weight Fraction Book, 
square, oS. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on Insanity, chiefly with refe- 
rence to the Physical Symptoms, founded 
on the Practice of John Mayo, M.D.; by 
Tt. Mayo, M.D. vo. 5s. ¥ 

Picture ef the College of Physicians. 
Svo. 16s. 

MISCELLANIES. ; 

Armata, Part I1.: exhibiting a View of 
the Manners, &c. of the Metropolis. 8s, 6d. 

The Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; edited by Macvey Napier, 
esq. F.R.S.L. and E, Vol. II. Part If. 
illustrated by twenty-two engravings. 4to. 
il, 5s. 

An Historical Display of the Effects of 
Physica! and Moral.Canses on the Charac- 
ter and Circumstances of Nations; by J. 
Bigland, esq. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Practical Introduction to Botany ; il- 
lustrated by references, under each defini- 
tion, to plants of easy access, and by nu- 
merous Figures: and also comprising a 
Giossary of Botanic Terms ;° by the Rev. 
W. Bingley. 4s. 6d.—and coloured, 7s. 6d, 

Conversations on Botany: with twenty 
engravings. i2mo, 7s. 6d.—and colour- 
ed, 10s. 6d. 

‘The Midland Flora; by J. Purton. ¢ 
vols. 11. 

Pomona Britannica, a collection of 
Fruits, coloured after Nature; by G. 
Brookshaw, esq. 2 vols. 4to. 121. 19s. 

Elements of the Natural History of the 
Animal Kingdom; by C. Stewart. 8vo. 
2 vols, 11. 4s. 

Fiora Anomoia: a general view of the 
anomalies in the vegetable kingdom ; by 
‘lho. Hopkirk. With plates, évo, 10s, 6d. 

NATURAL PUILOSOPHY. 

An Essay on the Nature of Light, Heat, 
and Electricity; by C. @, Bompass, bar- 
rister-at-law, Svo. 6s. 

“NOVELS. 

Howard Castle. 5 vols, 12mo. 11. 7s. 6d. 

Maria, a domestic Tale; by Mrs, St. 
George. 3 vols, 18s. 

Harrington, a Tale: and Ormond, a 
mag ; by Miss Edgeworth. 3 vols, !2mo, 

. Is. / 

The Good Grandmother and her Of- 
Spring, a‘Tale ; by Mrs. Hofland. 3s, 6d. 
sce POETRY. 

Sibylline Leaves, a collection of Poems - 
by S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. 10s, 6d. : 

Select Pieces in Veise and Pro 
the late John Bowdler, jun. esq. 
$vO. 18s. 


se; by 
2 vols, 
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Prospectus and Specimen of an intended 
National Poem; by Robert and William 
Whistlecraft, sadlers and collar-makers, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk: imtended to com 
prise the most interesting particulars rela. 
tive to King Arthur and his Round Table, 
Svo. 5s. 6d. _ 

POLITICS. 

Corrected Report of the Speech of the 
Risht Hon. George Canning, in the Honse 
of Commons, on Tuesday, May 6, on M1, 
Lambton’s Motion for a Censure on Mr, 
Cauning’s Embassy to Lisbon. - 8vo, 3s, 

The Colonies and present American Re. 
volutions ; by J.de Pradt. 8vo. 12s. 

Antidote against Distractions; by R. 
Steele, A.M. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 

On the Role of Faith: in reply to Mr, 
Jos. Fletcher, minister of the Indepen- 
dents at Blackburn; by Jos. Fairclough. 
Svo. is. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
Rev. John Nance, D.D. 2 vols, 18s. 

On the Principles of the Christian Reli- 
gion, addressed to her Daughter: and on 
Theology ; by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinsen. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Doctrines of the 


. Evangelical Clergy, and on the .probable 


Etfects of Evangelical Preaching: a Ser- 
mon; by the Rev. Richard Warner, vicar 
of Norton St. Philip’s, Somerset, and rec- 
tor of Great Chalfield, Wilts.. 8vo. 4s. 

The Bible Class-Book, or Scripture 
Readings for every Day in the Year. 6s. 

A Plea for Infant Baptism : to which is 
annexed an Appendix, containing two 
forms of administering the rite ; by Thos. 
Belsham, minister of Essex-street Chapel. 
SvO. 45S. 

The Secret and True History of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Restoration 
to the Year 1678, by the Rev. Jas. Kirk- 
ton; to which he added, an Account of the 
Murder of Archbishop Sharp, by James 
Russell, an Actor therein, 


TOPOGRAPHY, 


_ The Post-roads in France for 1817 ; be- 
ing a translation of the “ Etat General des 
Postes.” With a large map, 8s. 

A new Companion for Oxford, or Guide 
through the University. With a series of 
etchings, 8vo. 4s. 

The History of the University of Edin- 
burgh: chiefly eompiled from original pa- 
ow and records never before published ; 

y Alex. Bower. 2 vols. 8vo. il. 4s. 


TRAVELS. 

_ Travels through France and Germany 
in the Years 1815, 16, and 17 ; comprising 
a@ view of the moral, political, and social 
state of those countries : interspersed with 
numerous historical and political anec- 
dotes, derived from authentic sources ; by 
J. Jorgenson, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
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AMERICAN ROOKE, ; 
ed by J. Souter, No.1, Paternoster- 
snataien row, London. 

Travels throngh the Northern Parts of 
the United States, in the Years 1807 and 
1808; in three volumes; by Edward Au- 
gustus Kendall, esq. 11. 16s. M2 

The Naval Monument, containing offi- 
cial and other Accounts of all the Battles 
foneht between the Navies of the United 
States and Great Britain; with 25 engra- 
Vings. 20S. 

Pharmacopoeia of the New-York Hos- 

ital, 8s. 

‘Collections of the New-York Historical 
Society for the year 1809, (vol. 1,) 
15s. 6d. mere 

The Natural and Civil History of Ver- 
mont; by Samuel Williams, LL.D, in two 
yolumes. 26s, 

The Life of Ezra Stiles, D.D. L.L.D.; 
by Abrie! Holmes, A.M. 9s, 

“An Easy Introdnction to the Know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Language without 
the Points ; by Jas. P. Wilson, D.D. 13s, 
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Letters to the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, 
A.M.-author of a Contrast between Calvi- 
nism and Hopkinsianism; by James Wil- 
son, A.M. 10s. 

History of the Rise, Progress, and Ter 
mination of the American Revolution; by 
Mrs. Mercy Warren. 11. 16s. 

Sarah, or the Exemplary Wife; by 
Susauna Rawson, 4s. 

Natural and Statistical View or Picture 
of Cincinnati and the Miami Country; by 
Daniel Drake. 7s. 

Letters from Virginia; translated from 
the French. 3s. 6d. 

Journal of a Voyage up the River Mis- 
souri, performed in 1811 by H. M. 
Brackenbridge, esq. 7s. 

A Synopsis of the Genera of American 
Plants. 7s. 

American Naval Register. 1s. 6d. 

Poems, original and translated; by 
Richard Dabney. 4s. 6d. 

The Coquette, or the History of Eliza 
Wharton, a Novel; by a lady of Massae 
chusetts, 5s. 5d. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 
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SOCIETY AGAINST THE USE OF CLIMB- 
ING BOYS IN SWEEPING CHIMNEYS. 
Report of the Committee of the House of 

Commons appointed to examine the se- 

veral Petitions which have been pre- 

sented to the House against the Em- 
ployment of Boys in Sweeping Chim- 
neys. 
‘OUR Committee have felt it their 
duty, in the first place, to inquire 
into the laws that at present regulate 
the trade of chimney-sweeping ; and they 
find, that in the year 1788 an Act of 
Parliament (28 Geo. III. chap. 48.) was 
passed, intituled, “an Act for the bet- 
ter regulation of chimney-sweepers and 
their apprentices.”—This Act, though it 
has in some respects fulfilled the inten- 
tion of the legislature, yet your Com- 
mittee have heard in evidence before 
them, that- its principal enacting clause, 
viz. the regulating the age at which ap- 
prentices shall be taken, is constantly 
evaded; and they are decidedly of 
opinion, that the various-and compli- 
cated miseries to which the unfortunate 
children are exposed, cannot be relieved 
by regulations. 

Your Committee refer generally to 
the evidence for proofs of the cruelties 
that are practised, amd of the ill-usage, 
and the peculiar hardships that are the 
lot of the wretched children who are em- 
ployed in this trade. It is in evidence 
that they are. stolen from their parents, 
Montuty Mae. No. 301. 


and inveigled out of workhouses ; that, in 
order to conquer the natural repugnance 
of the infants to ascend the narrow and 
dangerous chimneys, to clean which their 
Jabour is required, blows are used; that 
pins are forced into their feet by the boy 
that follows them up the chimney, in 
order to compel them to ascend it; and 
that lighted straw has been applied for 
that purpose; that the children are sub- 
ject to sores and bruises, and wounds 
and burns on their thighs, knees, and el- 
bows; and that it will require many 
months before the extremities of the 
elbows and knees become sufficiently 
hard to resist the excoriations to which 
they are at first subject ; and that, one of 
the masters being asked if those boys 
are employed in sweeping chimneys 
during the soreness of those parts, he an- 
swered, “It depends upon the sort of 
master they have got. Some are ebliged 
to put them to work sooner than others ; 
you must keep them a little at it even 
during the sores, or they will never Jearn 
their business.” 

Your Committee are informed that the 
deformity of the spine, legs, arms, &c., 
of these boys, proceeds generally, if not 
wholly, from the circumstance of their 
being obliged to ascend chimneys at an 
age when their bones are in a soft and 
growing state; but likewise, by their 


“being compelled to carry bags of soot 


and cloths, the weight of which some- 
I times 
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times exceeds 20 or 30 pounds, not in- 
cluding the sovt, the burthen of which 
they also occasionally bear for a great 
Jength of distance and time; the Knees 
and ancle-joints become deformed, in 
the first instance, from the position they 
are obliged to put them in, in order to 
support themselves, not only while climb- 
jing up the chimney, but more particu- 
larly so whilst coming down, when they 
rest solely on the lower extremities, the 
arnts being used for scraping and sweep- 
ing down the soot. ‘Your Committee 
refer generally to the observation of every 
one asto the stinted growth, the deformed 
state of body, the look of wretchedness 
and disease which characterizes this un- 
fortunate class; but it is in evidence be- 
fore them, that there is a formidable 
complaint which chimney-sweepers in 
particular are liable to; from which cir- 
cumstance, by way of distinction, it Is 
called the chimney-sweeper’s cancer. 
Mr. Wright, a surgeon, informed your 
Committee, that, whilst he was attending 
Guy’s and Saint Bartholomew's Hos- 
pitals, he had several cases under his 
eare, some of Which were o; erated on; 
but in general they are apt to let them go 
ivo far before they apply for relief. Can- 
ecrs of the lips are not so general as 
cancers of the scrotum; the witness 
uever saw but two instances of the 
former, though several of the latter. 
Mr. Cline informed your Committee, by 
leiter, that this disease is rarely seen in 
any other persons than chimney-sweep- 
ers, and in them cannot be considered as 
frequent; for, during his practice in St. 
‘Thomas’s Hospital, for more than 40 
years, the number of those cases could 
not exceed 20; but your Committee 
have been informed, that the dread of the 
operation which it is necessary to per- 
form, deters many from subinitting to it; 
and, from the evidence of persons en- 
gaged in the trade, it appears to be much 
more common than Mr. Cline seems to 
be aware of. But it is not only the early 
and hard labour, the spare dict, wretched 
lodging, and harsh treatment, which is 
the lot of these children, but in general 
they are kept almost entirely destitute of 
education, and moral or religious instrue- 
tion; they form a sort of class by them- 
sclves, and, from their work being done 
early in the day, they are turned into the 
streets to pass their time in idleness and 
depravity: thus they become an easy 
prey to those whose occupation it is to 
tlelude the ignorant and entrap the un- 
wary; and, if their constitution is strong 
cnough to resist the diseases and defor« 
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mities which are the consequences of 
their trade, and that they should grow sg» 
much in stature as no longer to be useful 
in it, they are cast upon the world with. 
out any means of obtaining a liveliho 
with no habits of industry, or rather, 
what too frequently happens, with con. 
firmed habits of idleness and vice. 

In addition to which, it appears, that 
from the trade being constantly over. 
stocked, a large proportion of the older 
chimney-sweepers (as it is stated, one 
half) are constantly in a course of being 
thrown outofemploy. Your Committee 
have endeavoured to learn the number 
of persons who may be considered as en- 
gaged in the trade within the Bills of 
Mortality: they have learnt that the to- 
tal number of master chimney-sweepers 
might be estimated at 200, who had 
among them 500 apprentices; that not 
above 20 of those masters were reputablé 
tradesmen in easy circumstances, who 
appeared generally to conform to the 
provisions of the Act, and which 20 had, 
upon an average, from 4 to 5 appren- 
tices each; that about 90 were of an in- 
ferior class of master chimney-sweepers, 
wlio had, upon an average, three appren- 
tices each, and who were extremely 
negligent of their health, their morals, 
and their education; and that about 90, 
the remainder of the 200 masters, were a 
class of chimney-sweepers recently jour- 
neymen, who took up the trade because 
they had no other resource—who picked 
up boys as they could—who lodged them 
witb themselves in huts, sheds, and cel- 
Jars, in the outskirts of the town, occa- 
sionally wandering into the villages 
round: and that in these two classes, 
being in the proportion of 180 to 20, the 
miseries of the trade were principally to 
be found. It is in evidence before your 
Committee, that at Hadleigh, Barnet, 
Uxbridge, ahd Windsor, female children 
have been employed. 

Your Committee have had laid before 
them an account of various accidents 
that have happened to chimmey-sweep- 
ers, by being forced to ascend small 
flues: they beg leave to refer ' particu- 
larly to a recent case, which occurred on 
Thursday the 6th day of March, 1817, 
and which is contained in. the minutes 
of evidence: they wish also to direct 
the attention of the House to one of 
those instances of cruelty, which termi- 
nated in the death of an infant of about 
SIX years of age, in the month of April 

1816: William Moles, and Sarah, his 
wile, were tried at the Old Bailey for 
the wilful ‘murder of John Hewley alias 
asely, 
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Hasely, by cruelly beating him. Under 
the direction of the learned judge, they 
were acquitted of the crime of murder, 
but the husband was detained to take 
his trial for a misdemeanor, of which he 
was convicted upon the fullest evidence, 
and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. The facts of the case were, that 
this infant was forced up the chimney on 
the shoulder of a larger boy, and after- 
wards violently pulled down again by 
the leg and dashed against a marble 
hearth; his leg was thus broken, and he 
died a few hours after; on his body and 
knees were found sores arising from 
wounds of a much older date. But it is 
not only the ill-treatment which the re- 
gular apprentices suffer from the cruel 
conduct of some masters, that your com- 
mittee are anxious to comment on; it 
appears, that, in order to evade the pe- 
nalty of the Act of Parliament, some of 
these masters frequently hire young lads 
as journeymen, who have not been ap- 
prenticed to chimney-sweepers; these 
are cliildren who have no parents, and 
who are enticed away from the different 
workhouses of the metropolis. 

Having thus shortly detailed the lead- 
ing facts of the evidence which has been 
given before them, of the miseries which 
the unfortunate class of beings who are 
sold to this trade experience, your com- 
mittee have, with great anxiety, exa- 
mined various persons, as to the possi- 
bility of performing, by the aid of ma- 
chinery, what is now done by the labour 
of the climbing boys: the result of their 
inquiries is, that, though there may be 
some difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which machinery is here ap- 
plicable, yet the lowest caleulation of 
practical and experienced persons, mas- 
ter chimney-sweepers themselves, who 
have been brought up in the trade, 
establishes the fact, that of the chimneys 
in the metropolis three-fourths may be 
as well, as- eleanly, and as cheaply 
swept by mechanical means as by the 
present method; and the remaining part 
being, on the very greatest calculation, 
one-fourth of the whole number, with 
altesations that may easily and cheaply 
be made, can be.swept also without the 
employment of the climbing boy. Mr. 
Bevans, an architect, much conversant 
with buildings in the metropolis, has no 
doubt that ninety-five out of one hun- 
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dred can be swept by the machines that 
are at present in use; and he has also no 
doubt that, supposing there was to be 
a legislative enactment that no chimney 
should be swept by the means of climb- 
ing boys, easy substitutes could be 
found that would sweep every chimney 
that now exists. He adds, that, though 
there may be difficulties in cleaning an 
horizontal flue, from the quantity of 
sovt, yet it is equally bad for the boys ag 
for the machine; because the boy, as he 
comes down, has an accumulation of 
soot about him, which stops up the 
circulation of air necessary to support 
life. So that it is evident, in all those 
chimneys where, under their present 
construction, the machine cannot be 
used, the hazard of loss of life to the boy 
who sweeps them is most imminent, 

Some of these flues are stated not be 
above seven inches square; and one of 
the witnesses, who relates this fact to 
the Committee, informs them, that he 
himself had been often in hazard of his 
life; and that he has frequently swept a 
long narrow flue in Goldsmiths-hall, in 
which he was shut up six hours before 
his work was finished. Upon a review 
then of the evidence of the evils neces- 
sarily belonging to this trade, as well as 
of the remedies which have been sug- 
gested,—First, in the substitution of 
mechanical means, thus superseding the 
necessity of employing children in this 
painful and degrading trade; and, se- 
condly, in allowing the system to con- 
tinue in the main as it is, with only 
those amendments to the existing law, 
that may attempt to remedy the present 
practice ;— Your Committee are deci- 
dedly of opinion, that no parliamentary 
regulations can attain this desirable end; 
that, as long as master chimney-sweepers 
are permitted to employ climbing boys, 
the natural result of that permission will 
be the continuance of those miseries 
which the legislature has sought, but 
which it has failed to put an end to; they 
therefore recommend, that the use of 
climbing boys should be prohibited al- 
together; and that the age at which the 
apprenticeship should commence, should 
be extended from eight to fourteen, put- 
ting this trade upon the same footing as 
others which take apprentices at that 
age, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


ee. ee 


& Bendemeer’s Stream,” a Ballal from Lalla 
Rookh, written by Thos. Moore, esq. ; the 
Music by W. Hawes, esq. 28. 


HE melody given to “ Bendemeer’s 

Stream,” though not characterized 
by any singularity of excellence, is cer- 
tainly conceived with feeling and with 
taste. The ideas, perhaps, distinctly 
considered, are as deficient in originality 
as in force; but the happiness of their 
arrangement, and the intimate link by 
which they are held together, are pro- 
ductive of a novelty, the false species of 
which not unfrequently forms an apo- 
Jogy for the lack of real invention. 

This air may be said to be elegantly 
made wp—to have been directed to an 
effect which the composer, by-art, if not 
by nature, has managed to attain. In 
a word, it is neat, addressed to the ear, 
if not to the heart; and calculated to 
please every superficial amateur, It 
would be injustice not to add, that the 
piano-forte accompaniment is success- 
fully studied ; and the introductory, in- 
tervening, and concluding symphonies, 
ingenious and appropriate. 

Six Airs Grotesque for the Piano-forte ; 
composed by D. Steibelt. 4s. 

This compilation deserves our saying 
of it, that the several articles of which it 
consists are selected with taste; and 
that, viewing it as a provision for prac- 
tical students, we deem ourselves called 
upon to recommend it to their attention, 
We are friends to these assemblages of 
the easicr movements, or portious, of 
the greater masters, inasmuch as, while 
they cultivate the powers of execution, 
they present to the mind good models 
of composition, and necessarily improve 
the judgment. Our remark is general 
—but the merit of the selection before 
us will admit of its particular appli- 
cation, 

Norman’s Song, selected from Walter Scott’s 

Poem of * the Lad y of the Lake ;” inscribed 

to the Right Hon. Lady Petre, by J. 

Hunter. 2s, 

The words of this little lay, (taken 
from the third canto of the above poem.) 
are given to Norman, and introduced by 
the lines— 

“ ee | by stich thoughts, o’er bank and 
rae 

Like fire from flint, he glane’d away ; 

¥ ith high resolve, and feeling strong 

Burst mto voluntary song.” F 

In the poetry there are passion and 
pathos—in the musie we do not perceive 





much of either; yet are we far from be. 
ing disposed to deny it the merit of 
some pleasing, and not unconnecté 
passages. If there is little judgment, 
there is also a little fancy; and, if Mr, 
Hunter has not displayed much feeling 
of propricty and aptitude of style, nei- 
ther has he betrayed a destitution of 
taste. The piano-forte accompaniment 
is ingeniously constructed. 
“ Fare thee well!" words by Lord Byron; 
music by Philo-musicus, 2s, 
Who Philo-musicus is we do not 
know; nor do we find any thing in his 
composition to induce our anxiety to be 
informed: that he is merely a philo, he 
gives more evidence than that of a single 
instance. Of melody we do not recog- 
nize a single trait;—an attempt, how- 
ever, is made to illustrate and enforce 
the sentiment of the poetry, and, in some 
places, not wholly without success, The 
changes of the time at the words, “ But 
’tis done,” is well judged ; and the di- 
minuendo at the last line is properly ex- 
pressive; but these are poor proofs of 
the genius and science necessary to a 
good composer; and we would recom- 
mend Philo-musicus to limit himself to 
the sphere adapted to the qualities im- 
plied by his signature. 


* Down in the Valley my Father dwells,” 
sung by Miss Kelly at the Theatre Royat 
Drury Lane ; written and composed by the 
Autir of “ the Baronet’s Choice.” 28. 


We find in the words of this little bal- 
lad, a simplicity of style that has been 
somewhat happily consulted in that of 
the music. The passages, though not 
perhaps very novel, are natural and con- 
nected, and give a tolerably faithful idea 
of the general bearing and sentiment of 
the poetry. In the bass and modulation, 
however, and the whole of that pro- 
vince in which an able execution 
evinces the peal master, we discover 
faults that only a tyro in science could 
commit, and that credibly inform us of 


the measure of the musical knowledge 
from which they sprang. 


Lhe Apollonicon Organ. 

Of the completion of this grand poly- 
phonic frame, we spoke in our last, 
It is now submitted to public inspection, 
and affords to Messrs. Flight and Rob- 
son’s numerous visitors no less surprize 
than gratification, Its construction, we 
understand, was commenced as far 
back as - year 1812, under favor fe. 
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the experience derived from the forma- 
tion of two smaller organs, previously 
built by them upon similar principles. 
Of the properties of this curious and 
stupendous piece of workmanship, it 
would be difficult to convey a just idea ; 
but some notion of its capacity may be 
formed, when it is known that the dia- 
meter of its largest pipe is nineteen 
inches; that of its smallest scarcely the 
eighth of one inch, and that its powers 
extend to the imitation of a vast varicty 
of instruments—as flagcolets, flutes, 
ehoes, violins, clarionetts, bassoons, &c. 
&c, which, whether heard in fall com- 
bination, or in their separate and inde- 
pendent diversities of tones and partial 
concords, are peculiarly striking, and 
really astonish, by the proofs they offer, 
of what art and ingenuity can achieve in 
this province of human exertion. 

This instrument, by its very varied 
and wonderful effects, approaches, it 
should seem, nearer than any other con- 
geries of vocal tubes, the organ de- 
scribed by Plato and Proclus, denomi- 
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nated by the Greeks—a Panarmonion. 
If, in the ancient machine, every aper- 
ture of the innumerable pipes, the jistule 
annumere, was capable of emiiting three 
or more different notes, the modern 
instrument possesses the capacity of 
pouring forth its voluminous and vo- 
luble sounds, either automatonically, or 
by the living action of the finger. Tor 
the former of these operations, three 
cylinders, each six feet in circumference, 
are provided ; for the latter, six distinct 
sets of keys. If the pealing tones of the 
Panarmonion thrilled the distant ear, 
those of the Apollonicon shake the floor 
on which it stands; and, if the ancient 
organ was constructed upon principles 
unknown to present artists, the modern 
instrument operates by means of which 
the ancients were equally ignorant ; and, 
viewed with the other various improve- 
ments, both of inflatile and stringed in- 
struments, induces the hope, that, sti- 
mulated by Messrs. Flight and Robson’s 
success, musical mechanicians will find 
still further results attainable. 








BRITISH LEGISLATION, 
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ACTS PASSED in the 57th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or tn the 
FIFTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
a Fe 


AP. XXI. To revive and continue 
for two Years, and from thence un- 
til the End of the then next Session of 
Parliament, two Acts made in the 47th 
and 50th Years of his present Majesty, 
jor the preventing improper Persons 
Srom having Arms in Ireland.—April 29. 
Cap. XXII. 
the 54th and 55th Years of his Majesty’s 
Reign, to provide for the better Execu- 
tion of the Luws in Ireland, by appoint- 
ing Superintending Magistrates and ad- 
ditional Constables in Counties in certain 
Cases—April29, = 5 es: 

Cap. XXIII. To further continue, 
until the 25th day of March, 1820, an 
Act of the 7th year of King George the 
Second, for the free Importation of Co- 
chineal and Indige.—April 29. 

Cap. XXIV. 7 alter and enlarge 
the Powers of an Act, passed in the 54th 
year of his present Majesty, intituled, 
‘An Act for the further Improvement 
of the Land Revenue of the Crown.— 
May 23. 

Cap. XXV. To explain and amend 
an Act, made in the 48th year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, Y had repealing the Duties 
of Assessed Taxes, and granting new 

uties in liew thereof; and to exempt 


To amend two Acts of 


such Dwelling-houses as may be employed 
for the sole Purpose of Trade, or of 
lodging Goods, Wares, or Merchandize, 
from the Duties charged by the said Act. 
—May 23. 

Tenements which have been occupied 
as dwelling-houses, shall not be charged 
to duties under recited Act, when em- 


ployed solely for tlhe purposes of trade, or 
as warehouses. . 


Mills or places of manufacture, &c. not 
attached to a dwelling-house, not liable to 


duty, though a servant licensed to guard 
the same abide therein. 


Exemption for one glazed window in a 
dairy in a farm-house. ~ 

Cap. XXVI. To amend and render 
more effectual four several Acts passed in 
the 48th, 49th, 52d, and 56th years of his 
present Majesty, for enabling the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tionul Debt to grant Life Annuities.— 
May 23. 

Cap. XXVIII. For repealing the 
Duties of Customs on Buch Wheat im- 
ported into this Kingdom, and for grant- 
ing other Duties, until the 25th day of 
March, 1821, in lieu thereof.—May 23. 

Duties on buck wheat repealed, and, in- 


stead thereof, a duty of 10s. uarter 
shall be paid. ~_ 


Cap. 
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Cap. XXVIII. To extend the Powers 
of twa Acts for allowing British Planta- 
tion Sugar and Coffee, and othe . Arti- 
cles imported into Bermuda in British 
Ships, to be exported to America in Fo- 
reign Vessels; and to permit Articles, 
the Produce of America, to be imported 
into the said Island in Foreign Ships, to 
certain other Articles-—-May 23. __ 

Cap. XXIX. To extend to New- 
foundland the Provisivns of an Act passed 
in the 52d year of his present Majesty s 
Reign, for permitting the Exportation 
of Wares, Goods, and Merchandize, from 
any of his Majesiy’s Islands m the West 
Tudies to any other of the said Islands, 
and to and from any of the British Co- 
lonies ou the Continent of America, and 
the said Islands and Colonies.—May 23. 

European goods, &c. may be exported 
from Newfoundland to the West Indies, 
&ec. and from the West Indies, &c. to 
Newfoundland. 

Cap. XXX. To regulate the Inte- 
rests and Periods of Payment of Navy, 
Victualling, and Transport Bills. — 
May 23. 

Treasury may regulate the interest and 
period of payment of navy bills, &c.; but 
not to exceed 51d. per cent. a-day. 

Cap. XXXL. For granting to his 
Majesty a Sum of Money to be raised by 
Lotteries. — May 23. 

Cop. XXX. To repeal the Duties 
of Excise on Stone Bottles, and charge 
other Duties in licu thereof.—June 16. 

Cap. NXXIII. To reduce the Al- 
lowance of Spirits, Tea, end Tobacco, 
for the Use of the Seamen on board cer- 
tain Ships or Vessels making short Voy- 
ages.—Jrine 16, 

Cap. NNXIV. To authorize the Is- 
sue of Exchequer Bills, and the Advance 
of Money out of the Conseiidated Fund, 
to a limited Amount, for the carrying on 
of Public Works and Fisheries in the 
Pnited Kingdom, and Employment of tie 
Poor in Great Britain, tr manner therein 
mentioncd.— June 16. 

Commissioners of Treasury to issue Ex- 
chequer Buils not exceeding 1,500,0001. 

Bills to bear an interest of two pence 
half-penny per cent. per diem. 

All such bills as shall be advanced for 
the carrying cn-of any public works, shall 
be made pavable within three years from 
the issning thereof; and all such bills as 
éhall be advanced tor the assistance of any 
parishes in Great Britain, shall be made 
payable within two years after Easter, 
1518. 

Such bills not to be received in payment 
of any tax before the day appointed for 
thelr pay ments, Ac, 
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Lord-lieutenant of Ireland may order 
the advance of 250,0001. out of the pro. 
duce of the Consolidated Fund there, for 
the purposes of this Act. 

Lord Robert Seymour, the Hon. Wy, 
Lambe, Sir ‘Thomas Dyke Acland, bajt, 
Sir Chas. Edmonston, bart. Sir Jas. Shawe, 
bart. Sir John Perring, bart. Thos, Sher. 
lock Gooch, esq. Edw. John Littleton, esq, 
Chas. Grant, esq. John Christiau Curwen, 
esq. Thos. Grimston Estcourt, esq. John 
Smith, esq. Henry Swann, i Robert 
Matthew Casberd, esq. Thos, Reid, esq, 
Benjamin Harrison, esq. John Thornton, 
esq. Jolin Delafield Phelps, esq. John An. 
gerstein, esq. Joseph Berens, esq. and 
Chas. Bosanquet, esq.—are constituted 
commissioners. ’ 

Commissioners to meet to receive or ap- 
point a person to receive applications in 
writing for the loan of Exchequer Bills, 
and to ascertain the amount immediately 
wanted, 

Commissioners to cause applications to 
be classed, and to establish regulations for 
apportioning the sums to be advanced. 

Treasury to direct the Exchequer to 
issue bills in Great Britain, agreeably to 
certificates of the commissioners. 

All and every person and persons to 
whom such Exchequer Bills, or such sum 
or sums of money respectively shall be ad- 
vanced or lent, for the use of any body or 
bodies politic or corporate, or company 
or companies, in the United Kingdom, or 
patish or parishes in Great Britain, or for 
any other purpose, under the provisions ef 
this Act, shall previously enter imto such 
security in such sum or sums Of money ag 
the case may require, and as the several 
commissioners for the execution of this 
Act, or any three or more of them, sball 
respectively deem necessary ; which secu 
rities the said commissioners respectively, 
or any three or more of them, shai] by 
their discretion have full power and an- 
thority to cause to be taken; and every 
security to be taken in pursuance of this 
Act shall be by writing obligatory to our 
sovereign lord the king, in such sum or 
sums of money as shall be directed by such 
commissioners respectively, or any three 
or more of them, by virtue of this Act, to 
be paid to oar said lord the king, by such 
form of words as obligations to the king’s 
Majesty have been used to be made, and 
with such conditions, to be thereunder 
Written, as by such commissioners respec: 
tively shall be deemed proper; and that 
all such obligations to be so made shall be 
good and effectual in the law, and shall be 
of the same quality, force, and effect, to 
all intents and purposes, as any obligation 
made to our sovereign lord the now king, 
or his predecessors, or any of them, hath 
at any ‘time heretofore heen or now 18 
adjudged, received, or taken to be. 2 
Deposit 
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Deposit of stock may be received in- 
stead of personal security. 

Commissioners to require mortgages of 
tolis of public works as a collateral se- 
curity. 

Proprietors of sach works empowered 
- to mortgage with priority over all secu- 
rities, except those of bond@-jide creditors, 
entitled to repayment of their prigcipal 
as wellas interest. 

If four-fifths of creditors consent, mort- 
gage of tolls to commissioners, or to per- 
sons giving personal security, to have 
priority over claims of all creditors of like 
description, 

Money may be advanced for public 
works in Great Britain, in certain cases, 
on mortgage of rates without personal 
security. ‘ fe ie 

Money may be advanced for building or 
repairing churches. 

‘Trustees of roads, to whom advances are 
made under this Act, may increase tolls 
for repayment. 

Commissioners for drainage, for which 
advances shall be made, may increase 
rates for repayment. 

Advance not to be made to parishes, 
unless application made with consent of 
majority in number, and three-fourths in 
value, of persons paying poor-rates, or 
where there is a select vestry, &c. then 
with consent of four-fifths of that body ; 
and such applications from parishes to 
have the sanction of two justices. 

Advance to any parish not to exceed the 
amount of last half year’s poor-rate ; overs 
seers to pay instalment out of poor-rates, 
and make rates, if necessary, for the 
purpose, 

Where four-fifths of proprietors of lands, 
&c. in any parish, apply for an advance, 
the rate for repayment may be made on 
proprietors.—No advance to be made to 
any parish, unless the poor-rates shall be 
of a certain excess. 
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Advance to parishes to be repaid within 
two years from Easter 1818. 

Principal sums of Exchequer Bills, with 
interest, to be repaid by instalments.— 
It shall be lawful for the commissioners 
for the execution of this Act respectively 
to extend any periods of repayment of 
any money advanced under the provisions 
of this Act, in any case in which an ade- 
quate fund, not less in annual amount than 
the amount of interest payable upon the 
money originally advanced, shall be esta- 
blished and secured to the said commise 
sioners for such repayment. 

In case any default shall be made by any 
person or persons in the payment of any 
sum or sums advanced under the provi- 
sions of this Act, it shall be lawful for the 
commissioners for the execution of this 
Act, or any ‘three or more of them, to 
issue their warrant or warrants from time 
to time to the proper officer or officers of 
the crown, having the direction or manage- 
ment of proceedings upon obligations to 
his Majesty in Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, requiring such officer or effi- 
cers presently to proceed against all or 
any of the persons who shall have entered 
into any security for the sum advanced, 
his, her, and their heirs, executors, and 
administrators, for the recovery of such 
parts of the sums advanced on such securi- 
ties as shall be then due, together with in- 
terest as aforesaid, and such costs and 
charges attending such proceeding as shall 
be by law payable for the same. 

Securities of persons becoming bank- 
rupts in England or Treland to be forfeited, 
and the claims of commissioners to be first 
paid, &c, 

Couimissioners may accept security for 
sums due from bankrupts. 

Commissioners may apply for courmis- 
sions of bankruptcy or sequestration. 

The Bank may advance money on the 
credit of this Act. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


a 


AS we consider improvements in the 
means of communicating know- 
ledge to be of the highest degree of im- 
portance, so we have given conspicuous 
insertion in our current number to the 
announcement of some novel plans of 
JosePH LANCASTER, and we shall be 
happy to be one medium of conveying 
to him any subscriptions to assist him in 
carrying the same into effect. From 
similar teelings we have the satisfaction, 
in dike manner, to invite public atten- 
tion to the pretensions of Mr. Durixr, 
a gentleman who has recently arrived 
in London from Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of introducing into Europe -a 


plan of teaching languages, by means of 
which ONE MASTER, Without assistants, 
may teach any forcign language to one 
or two thousand pupils at the same time. 
This plan he has exemplified, in regard 
to the French and English; and to the 
Spanish and English languages, in two 
works, called ‘* Nature Displayed in 
the Mode of teaching Languages to 
Man ;” one adapted to.the #’rench and 
the other to the Spanish languages. 
His improvements are two-fold—the 
first consists in teaching words in their 
combinations in sentences, and the other 
in public repetitions of those sentences, 
by ali the pupils, after the eae” 

oO 
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of the master. These improvements are 
of great consequence to patriotic and 
enlightened governments, as means ol 
enabling them to give uniformity to the 
languages of the same empire. rhus 
the Emperor of Russia might, by mul- 
tiplying masters, teach, after Mr. Du- 
rink’s system, all the tribes in his vast 
territories to speak the Russian lJan- 
guage within three or four months; or 
the British government might, by suit- 
able arrangements, render the English 
language familiar in the same short 
space of time to the millions who people 
the banks of the Ganges, to the Can- 
dians, the Hottentots, the Negroes at 
Sierra Leone, the Maltese, the Charibbs, 
the Canadians, the Irish, the Scotch, 
and the Welsh. He is about to publish 
his plan of tuition for the gratification 
of public curiosity, and for the intorma- 
tion of those who may undertake the 
office of tutors. 

Mr. C. R. Cockere tt, having left 
England in 1810, to pursue his studies as 
an architect in Greece, visited Con- 
stantinople, where he found the oriental 
architecture, used by the Turks, so inter- 
estiug, as to engage him fully during 
thvee months. In his way from Con- 
stantinople to Athens, he visited the 
Troad, various islands of the Archi- 
pelago and Salonica; and, on his arrival 
there, he had the fortune to meet a so- 
ciety of travellers, Messrs. Bronstedt 
and Koes, who died in Zante, and Mess. 
Baron Stackelberg and Linckh. With 
one of these, he made a survey of all 
the monuments of Athens. ‘They un- 
dertuok to excavate the temple of Ju- 
piter Panhellenius in A®gina; and had 
the good fortune, to discover the statues 
which formed the compositions enriching 
the two frontispieces of the school of 
Algina. They afterwards succeeded in 
excavating the ‘Tcmple of Apollo Epi- 
curius, at Phigaleia, in Arcadia; where 
they had the gratification of bringing to 
light the trieze which enriched the iute- 
riur of the cella, and whieh is now de 
sited inthe British Museum. Mr. Cock- 
erell’s avocations then led him into Asia 
Minor, where he completed the tour of 
the seven churches, making many draw- 
ings and observations on those remains, 
and collecting many inscriptions, He 
visited Pricne, Samos, Miletus, and 
Crete, where he made plans of the 
labyrinth of Minos. From Rhodes he 
crossed to Patara, and visited the nu- 
merous cities and remains on the coast 
of Lycia. He then returned with Cap- 
tain Beauford to Malta, whence he 
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visited Sicily, and at Agrigentum m 

a particular examination of the Tem 
of Jupiter Olympius, or the Temple of 
the Giants, which was the most consi. 
derable of all Grecian antiquity. Ip q 
second tour in Greece he visited Epirus, 
Thessaly, and other provinces of conti. 
nental Grecce, and the Ionian Islands, 
In February of 1816, he passed into 
Apulea and Naples, where he had the 
advantage of a six weeks’ study of the 
antiquitics of Pompeia; and remained 
nearly a yearat Rome. He afterwards 
completed his tour of Upper Italy, and 
has just returned to England by way of 
Germany and Paris. He has brought 
with him, the result of his researches 
during seven years and a half, which are 
very considerable, and in due time is ex- 
pected to publish an account of his 
interesting travels and valuable dis. 
coveries. 

‘The Committee of the House of Com. 
mons appointed to enquire and report on 
the causes of the late accidents in steam- 
boats, have come to the following reso- 
lutions :— 

1; That it appears to this Committee, 
from the evidence of several experienced 
engineers, examined before them, that the 
explosion in the steam-packet at Norwich, 
was caused not only by the improper con- 
struction and materials of the boiler, but 
the safety-valve connected with it having 
been overloaded ; by which the expansive 
force of the steam was raised to a degree 
of pressure, beyond that which the boiler 
was calculated to sustain. 

2. That it appears to this Committee, that, 
in the instances of similar explosions, in 
steam-packets, manufactories, and othet 
works where steam-engines were employed, 
these accidents were attributable to one 
or other of the causes above alluded to. 

3. That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that, for the prevention of such ac- 
cidents in future, the means are simple and 
easy, and not likely to be attended with 
any inconveniences to the proprietors of 
steam-packets, nor with any such addi- 
tional expense as can either be injurious 
to the owners, or tend to prevent the im 
crease of such establisliments. ‘The means 
which your Committee would recommend 
are comprised in the following regula- 
tions :—That all steam-packets carrying 
passengers for hire, should be registered 
at the port nearest to the place from or to 
which they proceed. 

‘Lhat all boilers belonging to the engines 
by which such vessels shall be worked, 
should be composed of wronght iron of 
copper. 

That every boiler on board such steam 

acket should, previons to the packet 

cing used for the conveyance of pas 


sengers, 
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sengers, be submitted to the inspection of 
a skilful engineer, or other person conver- 
sant with the subject, who should as¢er- 
tain, by trial, the strength of such boiler, 
and shou!d certify his opinion of its suffi- 
cient strength, and of the security with 
which it might be employed to the extent 
proposed, . 

That every such boiler should be pro- 
vided with two sufficient safety-valves, 
one of which should be inaccessible to the 
engine-maa, and the other accessible both 
to him and to the persons on board the 
packet. ‘ 

That the inspector shall examine such 
safety-valves, and shall certify what is the 
pressure at which such safety-valves shall 
open, which pressure shall not exceed one- 
third of that by which the boiler has been 
proved, uor one-sixth of that which, by cal- 
culation, it shall be reckoned abie to 
sustain. 

Thata penalty should be inflicted on any 
person placing additional weight on either 
of the safety-valves.” 

Mr. T. H. Horne is preparing for 
publication, in two large volumes, oc- 
tavo, illustrated with maps, an Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, in three 
parts, Part I. will contain a view of the 
geography of Palestine, and of the po- 
litical, religious, moral, and civil state of 
the Jews; illustrating the principalevents 
recorded in the Bible. Part. If. will 
present a copious investigation of the 
principles of Scriptare interpretation, 
and their application to the historical, 
prophetical, typical, doctrinal, and moral 
parts of the Sacred Writings, as weil as 
to the practical reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Part ILI. will be appropriated to 
the analysis of the Bible; including an 
account of the canon of scripture, to- 
gether with critical prefaces, and sy- 
nopses to each book, upon an improved 
plan. An appendix will be subjoined, 
comprising an account—1. Of the prin- 
cipal MSS. and editions of the Old and 
~New Testaments. 2. -Of-various read- 
ings, with a digest of the chief rules for 
weighing and applying them.—3. Rules 
for the better understanding of He- 
braisms.—4. A concise dictionary of the 
symbolical language of .Scripture.—5. 
Lists of commentators and bibiical critics 
of eminence, with bibliographical and 
Critical notices of each, extracted from 
authentic sources : together with chrono- 
logical and other tables, necessary to fa- 
Cilitate the study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Dr. BLaket, of Weymouth, is pre- 
paring a splendid and authentic Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, from the earliest 
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records to the present day, to be printed 
in several imperial quarto volumes. 

Dr. Rocue is revising for the press, 
and will shortly publish, the following 
works :— 

1. The Sceptic: consisting of essays on 

morals, mauners, and philosophy ;. theo- 
logy, literature, and the arts, in three vo- 
lumes, 1gmo. 
_ 2. An Inquiry concerning the proper Ob- 
jects of Philosopay, and the best Mode of 
conducting Philosophical Researches: con- 
taining a full exposition of Lord Bacon’s 
method of inductive philosophy; in one 
volume, octavo. 

3. Philosophical Researches, concerning 
the mental faculties and instincts of the 
lower animals, as compared with those of 
man ; with a view to ascertain in what they 
agree, and how far they differ; in one vo- 
lume, octavo. 

4. Dr. Roche has also commenced a 
Biographical Account of the late Mr, Pou- 
sonby, which be will speedily publish. The 
work will be entitled, ‘“* Memoirs of the 
public and private Life of the Right Hon, 
George Ponson>y, with seléctions from 
his Correspondence, and a complete collec- 
tion of his Judicial and Parliamentary 
Speeches ;” in two volumes.—From the ta- 
lent displayed in Dr. Roche’s very inges 
nious work on the Letters of Junius, we 
have no doubt but he will execute this 
work with credit to himself, as well as to 
the memory of Mr. Pousonby. His sub- 
ject, in fact, is nothing less than the poli- 
tical history of Ivcland for the last forty 
years; and we have great confidence that 
his industry and integrity will enable him 
to represent, in its true light, a subject 
hitherto perverted and @istorted, in the 
effusions of party zeal, and of political 
animasity and disputation. 

Dr. RicHarD Bricut will soon pub- 
lish, Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, with some account of Vienna 
during the Congress, in a quarto volume, 
with engravings. 

Mr. Accum has in the press, Chemi- 
cal Amusements, comprising a series of: 
curious and instructive experiments in 
chemistry, which are easily performed, 
and unattended with danger. 

We have refrained from giving further 
particulars concerning the late Mr. 
EpGEWORTH, as we understand that he 
has left memoirs of his own life, which 
will hereafter be given to the public. 

Dr. Dopbs, of Worcester, was, as we 
have already noticed, about to publish a 
medical work, entitled, tle Physician's 
Practical Companion; which was to 
contain the natural and chemical history 
of every medicine and remedy of distin- 
guished efficacy, such as opium, fox- 
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glove, mercury, &c. together with a very 
full description of their operations on 
living animal body, and their medical 
uses, This undertaking is now, however, 
to beconsiderably enlarged ; and in which 
will be given, definitions of all the acute 
and dangerous diseases, both me‘lical 
and surgical, particularly those which 
come under the cognizance of the phy- 
sician, such as the various kinds of fevers, 
inflammations, &c.; likewise their symp- 
toms, causes, diagnosis, prognosis, and 
ihe most recent and best modes of cure. 
These circumstances are mentioned to 
shew that, from the great extent of this 
work, it cannot appear to the public so 
early as might otherwise have been ex- 
pected: it is, however, in great forward- 
ness, and we hope soon to announce its 
ublication. 

Shortly will be published, a transla- 
tion of PRoressor OrFILA’s Elementary 
Treatise; of Chemistry. It is expected 
that this work will include all the mo- 
dern medical discoveries which have 
been made in England and France. 

Mr. J. Norris Brewer has an- 
nounced an intention of speedily pub- 
lishing, Collections towards a Biogra- 
— Account of his late Grace, Hugh 

uke of Northumberiand, &c. 

Elements of History and Geography, 
ancient and modern, exemplified and il- 
lustrated by the principles of chronology, 
by the Rev. J. Joyce; will soon appear 
in two octavo volumes, with several 
maps. 

Mr. Joun Mason Goon, F.R.S. who 
has lately published, under the sanction 
of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, an elaborate system of Noso- 
logy, with a corrected and simplified 
Nomenclature, intends to exemplify and 
illustrate his system by delivering, in the 
ensuing autumn, a course of Lectures 
on nosology, nomenclature, the practice 
of physic, and treatment of diseases. 
The course will be designed for students 
and young practitioners, and will be 
delivered in a central part of the me- 
tropolis, of which due notice will be 
given. 

A volume of Transactions of the Put- 
LOSOPHICAL Society of London is in 
the press, 

i ‘The Essay on PublicCredit, by Davin 
Hume, will shortly be re-published, with 
observations on the sound and prophetic 
nature cf its principles; shewing, from 
ate See a Neen oe Pitt and 
paper system must eventually pr 

watioval bankruptcy, geste: 
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Memoirs, with a Selection from the 
Correspondence and other unpublished 
Writings of the late Mrs. Etizaserg 
HAMILTON, are preparing for the presg,_ 

Miss A. M. Porter is preparing the 
Knight of St. John, a Romance, 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, 
and actual State of the War carried on 
between Spain and Spanish America, 
by a South American, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

The Poctical Remains and Memoirs 
of the late JouN Leypen, M.D. are 
preparing for publication. 

An octavo edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poem of Lalla Rookh, is in the press, 

A new Novel, entitled Rob Roy, by 
the author of Waverley, &c. is in the 
press. 

Letters on English History, by Mr, 
BIGLAND, are in forwardness, | 

Cosset’s REGISTER has been recom. 
menced, and again commands public 
attention. He dates his manuscripts 
from Long Island, and writes with hi 
usual energy and intelligence. In ad- 
dition to these unparalleled political 
productions, public spirit is kept alive 
by Wooler’s Black Dwarf, Hone’s and 
Sherwin’s Registers, by the Morning 
Chronicle, Times, British Press, States- 
man, Globe, Examiner, Independent 
Whig, and News. 

Mr. Wa. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, 
has in the press, a poem, called the Swiss 
Patriots. 

Dr. Carey, the Prosodian, (though 
not himself concerned in the edition of 
the Dauphin Virgil, now in the press), 
has offered to enrich it with a Key, par 
ticularly noticing and scanning every 
line which presents any metrical difli- 
culty from poetic licence, of whatever 
kind, and explaining the nature of such 
licence in cach individual case. Should 
the proprietors decline his offer, he has 
thoughts of giving this key as an appen- 
dix, either to his “ Scanning Exercises,” 
already published, or to his ‘* Latin Vere 
sification made Easy,” now in forward: 
ness for publication, 

Mr. OuLton, who continued Victor's 
History of the London and Dublin 
Theatres, bas in the press a further coll 
tnuation to the present period, in three 
duodecimo volumes, 

The Rey. El. C, O’Donnoauve is 
about to publish, a Series of Practical 
Lectures on the leading Doctrines of 
the Gospel: the work is principally i- 
tended lor young persons. 

A History of Berwick-upou-Tweed 

all 
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and its Vicinity, including a compen- 
dium of border history, is preparing, in a 
duodecimo volume, by the Rev. T. 
JOHNSTONE, minister of the Low Meet- 
ing-house in that town. 

The attention of the literary world is 
engaged by the sale of a most extensive 
library at Perth, in Scotland, the Cata- 
Jogue of which is in circulation in Lon- 
don, and is executed with a degree of 
care and neatness, not often found in 
similar works. We are not so much 
surprised that a gentleman, who has 
devoted his life to the collecting of- books, 
should have amassed so great a number, 
as that in a place so distant from the 
metropolis he should have met with so 
many uncommon and curious works. 

Many visitors go to Mattock Batu 
and do not see the Rutland Cavern, si- 
tuated on the heights of Abraham; but 
these heights afford, beyond compa- 
rison, the finest walks about Matlock, 
which are kept by the proprietor in con- 
stant repair. They are about a mile in 
extent, forming zig-zag up the face of 
the mountain; and commanding, in 
various places, the finest views. The 
luxuriant and rare plants form a fine 
field for the botanist, whilst the moun- 
tain shews numberless views and mines, 
interesting ‘to the minecralogist. On 
arriving at the entrance of the cavern, a 
large platform has been made, and a tower 
erected, which commands the finest 
views. The cave-scenery, in the inte- 
rior, is singularly striking, grand, sub- 
lime, and extensive, and superior to 
any in this country. It is alone a fine 
lesson to the lovers of mineralogy, as 
every variety of vein, and the various 
modes of getting the ore, may be seen. 
The various strata are the wonder of geo- 
logists. To those fond of this branch of 
natural history, Matlock Bath will prove 
highly interesting; and at the Museum 
there, every varicty of the mineral pro- 
ductions may be purchased on moderate 
Setahe, Tet oe) Semi) therF 

Speedily will be published in octavo, 
an Inquiry into the Nature, History, 
and first Introduction of Poetry in ge- 
neral, but more particularly of dramatic 
poetry, and of that sort of verse which 
the Latin poets employed in their co- 
medies; by J. S. Hawkrns, esq. F.A.S. 

Mr. SEWELL, assistant professor at ihe 
Veterinary College, has discovered a 
mode of curing a chronic lameness to 
which hunters, chargers, and other 
valuable horses are liable, after any con- 
siderable exertion. It consists in di- 
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viding the nervous trunk, and extir- 
pating a portion of it, where it enters the 
foot behind the pastern joint. 

A small volume is in preparation, en- 
titled, Plarality of Worlds, or some re- 
mark, philosophical and critical, in a 
series of letters to a friend, occasioned by 
the late discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connexion with 
the modern astronomy, published by D. 
CHALMERS. 

In a few days will be published, part 
the first, of the History and Antiquities, 
of the Church of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark; illustrated with engravings, from 
drawings by W. G. Moss; and the lite- 
rary department by the Rev. T. Nicut- 
INGALE. 

Mr. W. Co.e proposes to publish, by 
subscription, Eight Hymns, or Divine 
Songs; the words selected from W atts, 
TaTe, and STEELE, and set to music 
for one and two voices, with an accom- 
paniment for the piano-forte, harpsi- 
chord, or organ. 

On the first of August will be pub- 
lished, Number I. of a periodical work, 
entitled “'The Censor,” devoted to the 


‘cause of liberty. 


A paper by Dr. Leach, of the British 
Museum, has been read to the Royal So- 
ciety, containing some observations on a 
new genus of marine animals inhabiting 
the argonaut and -nautilus shells, It 
was observed by Sir Joseph Banks, that 
the animal found in these shells is not 
the fabricator of them, but a parasite 
which has taken up its occasional abode 
there when it chooses to shield itself 
from the direct action of the waves. Sir 
E. Home also presented a paper somes 
what similar, detailing his remarks on 
the mode and period of generation of 
the animals found in nautilus and argo- 
naut shells. He found them to be ovi- 
parous animals, to be nourished nearly 
like shails. 

Sir Wittiam Herschel, lately created 
an Hanoverian knight, has communi- 
cated a paper to the Royal Society on 
the system of the scattering of the stars, 
and on the best mode of dividing them 
into classes, so as to form a correct and 
convenient catalogue. 

It is found by experiment that the wa- 
ters of the Thames opposite the London 
Dock gates are perfectly fresh through- 
out ; at Blackwall, even in spring tides, 
the water was found to be only slightly 
saline; at Woolwich the proportion of 
salt water increases, and. so° on to 
Gravesend. From a series of obser. 
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vations made at and below London 
bridge, compared with the river as far 
up as Kew and Oxford, Mr. STEV ENSON, 
the engineer, is of opinion, that the wa- 
ters of the Thames seldom change, but 
are probably carried up and down ith 
the turn of the alternate tides, for an in- 
definite period, which he is of opinion 
may be one, if not the principal, cause of 
what is termed the extreme softness of 
the waters of the Thames. 

Mr. JuiGné has in the press, a second 
edition of Le Sage’s Atlas, historical 
and genealogical, with a new Map of 
Europe, as settled at the Congress of 
Vienna. . 

Lieut. Joun Covcn, of the royal 
navy, has invented—1, A Celestial Gyro- 

raph, magnetically constructed, which 
gives the true bearings, rising, sitting, 
and culminating of forty of the principal 
fixed stars, for any hour and minute of 
the twenty-four—2. A Gyrontie Gono- 
phore, for more accurately surveying, 
either at sea or on shore, and with more 
expedition and facility.—3. A Night 
Semaphore ot four lights and one pointer, 
of nine hundred thousand millions power. 
—4, A Gonophore for ascertaining the 
trim of a ship at sea.— And 5. A Marine 
Gyrograph, simplifying navigation. 

GERMANY. 

The Atheneum, founded by Professor 
THieRcH, at Munich, for the instruction 
of young modern Greeks, is in a flou- 
rishing state. Several young men from 
Greece, Asia, Moldavia, Wallachia, &c. 


pursue their studies there. ‘The plan of 


this establishment is calculated to have 
a great influence on the cultivation of 
the mind of Greek youth. 

The Archduke CHartes has pub- 
lished the Principles of the Art of War, 
elucidated by the campaign of 1796, 
3 vols. octavo. 

A new edition of the Songs of the 
Ancient Edda, from manuscripts, have 
been published by M. Gru. 

An apothecary’s shopman at Munich 
being engaged in beating up, ina mortar 
of serpentine stone, a mixture of oxymu- 
riate of potash, sulphur, sugar, and cin- 
nabar, for the purpose of making che- 
mical matches, a terrible explosion took 
place, which killed the person who was 
making the mixture, wounded the apo- 
thecary, who at that instant entered, 
blew the mortar to pieces, and damaged 
the stove and furniture of the room. 

FRANCE, 

The Royal Museum is opened with 

1133 pictures; to the eye of a person not 
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a conpoisscur it is aS Magnificent’ gs 
ever. ‘There are 253 pictures of the 
French school alone; amongst which 
figure the chefs deuvre of some moderg 
painters, viz. Restaut, Robert, Chardin, 
Chavanne, and Greuze. Davin isa re. 
publican; ergo, his pictures have no 
merit,.and they are accordingly ex. 
cluded! 

Dr. ALIBERT bas just published the 
first volume of his Nosology ; it is one of 
the most splendid works that ever ap. 
peared in any language. . It is in smal 
folio, and fullof coloured plates, executed 
with a truth and delicacy we do not res 
coliect ever to have seen, : 

M. Brecuer is occupied in a trans. 
lation of the best English works on 
Hernia. 

The celebrated Dr. SwEDIOUR is pres 
paring the seventh edition of bis Treatise 
on Syphilis: from being the result of 
fifty years’ practice, it is calculated to sus 
persede all others. An English and 
French edition will appear at the same 
time. 

Dr. CLoquet has published his de- 
scriptive Anatomy, 2 vols. 8vo. It does 
not contain a single line that has not 
been verified by the author on numerous: 
dissections, 

M. Braise, bookseller, of Paris, dis- 
tinguished for his talents and care in 
editorship, has published, the Maxims 
of Rochefaucauld, with new Maxims, 
from original manuscripts; and a face 
simile of the author’s hand-writing, in a 
letter of two pages: it is most beauti- 
fully printed, and has a portrait of the 
noble author. M. Blaise is also the 
editor of Rollin’s works, complete in 
sixty vols. 8vo., and De Sacy’s History 
of the Bible, with 270 plates, most of 
them from the old masters, a plan of il 
Justration which we first introduced in 
England. ; 

The French Anthology, or a choice 
of the best short pieces of verse in the 
French language, two vols. 8vo., is also 
due to the talents of M. Blaise. 

Durvuy has published an octavo vo 
lume on Tuberculons Affections, as 
glanders, &c. in animals; the rot in 
sheep, kc. It isa valuable addition to 
our present state of knowledge on these 
Important subjects. 

Baron Larrey has in the press, 
the Surgical Campaign of Russia in 
1812—18, one volume, octavo, plates. 
An English edition will appear about 
the same time. | 

_ Major Guinerer is publishing, in a 
sm 


. 
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ee 
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small volume, octavo, the Campaign of 
Portugal, under Massena. It is one 
of the most important works that has 
been published on the subject of the 
Spanish war. He describes every thing 
as an eye-witness. li is translating from 
the proof-sheets, and may be expected 
to appear in the next mouth, with a bio- 
graphical notice, and letters from dis- 
tinguished generals to the author, which 
will not appear in the French edition. 

M. Tessier, of the Academy of 
Sciences, and the Society of Agriculture, 
has published a notice on the great ser- 
vices of swallows to agriculture, in de- 
stroying caterpillars, and numerous other 
mischievous insects: he proposes that a 
Jaw should be made against shooting 
swallows. 

UNITED STATES, 

American literature bas not hitherto 
enjoyed the advantages of what in Lon- 
don is known by the name of “ Maga- 
zine-day,” on the last day of every 
month, when all the Magazines, Re- 
views, and Journals appear; and when, 
in consequence, a species of Book-Fair 
is created in the vicinity of Paternoster- 
row. The four-score periodical works 
published on that day cause returns, 
within a few hours, in ready money, of 
little short of three thousand pounds, and 
the whole are distributed over. London 
by booksellers and newsmen; and over 
the country, chiefly in coach-parcels, on 
the same evening. ‘This trade, in peri- 
odical works, necessarily produces a 
simultaneous one in books, of at least 
equal amount; and thus English lite- 
rature enjoys an advantage possessed by 
that of no other nation, in twelve Book- 
Fairs in the year. In America, on the 
contrary, the proprietors of periodical 
works labour under the disadvantage of 
being their own distributors, and instead 
of being paid in ready money, in large 
sums, by wholesale booksellers, they 
depend on precarious returns from—im- 
dividual subscribers scattered: over the 
wide-spread regions of the United States. 
Thus we see, in these Journals, inces- 
sant complaints of the caprice and negli- 
gence of subscribers ; and thus it is, that, 
however great the merit of some Ame- 
rican literary journals, the proprietors 
are inadequately renumerated, and often 
overwhelmed by the multitude of small 
debt. due from negligent patrons. ‘The 
prodigious number of Newspapers which 
appear in every State tend, also, to su- 
percede the sober claims of ‘science and 
literature; and, in consequence, the fol- 
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lowing are at this time the chief, if not 
the only general periodical journals in 
the United States:— , 

Tue Port-Fotto, printed at Philadel- 
phia once a month, bunt not essgutially on 
the first day; is edited by John F, Hail, 
esq. a larrister at-law, who is also editor 
of the American Law Journal. This is the 
oldest of the American miscellanies. and 
has always been distinguished for its ele. 
gant Belles-Lettres articles, and for much 
exquisite origina! poetry. 

Tue ANALEeCTIC MAGAZINE, published 
at Philadelphia, monthly, by Moses ‘Tho- 
mas; and devoted to the detail of natio 
achievements, and to criticism on Enpich 
and American books. It exhibits, also, 
the state of the arts, in some fine engra- 
vines, and of Ametican typography, ia 
the neatness with which it is printed. 

THE Portico, on the p an of the Port- 
folio, is conducted by Mr. Simpson, of 
Philadelphia, and by a coadjutor at Bal- 
timore ; and is in plan and execution very 
like the Port-folio, 

THE NortH AMERICAN Review, pubs 
lished at Boston, by Messrs, Wells and 
Lilly, every three months ; was commenced 
in 1816. It consists partly of original ar- 
ticles, and partly of selections from Ene 
glish Reviews. 

There are, besides, several Mepicart 
JournaLs and Reviews, conducted by 
men of great talents, and well supported 
by the faculty in original communications. 

Periodical literature must, however, 
continue at a low ebb in the United 
States, until the proprietors render it 
worth the while of the local booksellerg 
to receive the names of subscribers; and 
until those subscribers are sufficient! 
numerous to induce the loeal bookseller 
to transmit to the Capital periodical 
orders for Magazines and books. Ina 
free country, supported by public in» 
telligence, it might, however, be sup- 
posed, that the Post-office, as in some 
countries in Europe, would afford faci- 
lities for the conveyance of periodical 
works at a trifling charge to the sub- 
scribers. 

The illustrious, and we may add the 
amiable, Joseph Bonaparte, has pur- 
chased of Stephen Sayre, esq. formerly a 
patriotic and respected sheriff of Lon- 
don, his elegant seat at Borden-town, 
on the Jersey side of the Delaware, 
which he is rebuilding in the Italian 
style. His income is about 60007. per 
annum ; and he passes his time chiefly in 
his library, and in retirement. He lately 
published a beautiful little tale, called, 
Moina, or the Peasant Girl of Mount 
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a 
cuinz, of Rome, having discovered the magnetising power of the 

Nagra pate ga prismatic spectrum, the MaraQuis RipoLFI has succeeded in 
maenetising two needles, the one in thirty, the other in forty-six, _e 1a can now 
charge with the magnetic power, by the same process, as many needles as he pleases, 
The needles thus magnetised (namely, by directing on and passing yr rd a for a 
period of not less than thirty minutes, the violet rays of the toa Damp. thar the me. 
dinm of a condensing lens,) possess all the energy and the properties of nee les magne. 
tised in the common way by means of a loadstone. ‘Their homonomous poles repel 
while the heter onomous poles attract, each other: and, made - vibrate = a pivot, their 
point turns constantly to the north, their heads to the south! ‘This adds to the won. 
ders of magnetism, and must be regarded as a very extraordinary discovery. 

In some observations on the great Comet of 1811, by M. Scuroeter, he states that 
the real length of the tail of the Comet was 15,185,200 geographic miles, 

MM. Gay-Lussac and ArAGo have published various tables of the dilatation of bo. 

ies by heat :— : Ais 

ove” NCEs when raised from the Temperature of freezing Water to the boiling Heat, 
Steel not tempered -+++++++++ OLO7T9LS oo 7" glass cteseses pores 
: heat- p@nze | Mercury (in volame) ++ee-ess . 
al ao. ele cece t 600125956 Fine gold sececesesesesesres (1146606 


Nie oo the ie essere v or — standard, not — 00155155 
Silver aris stan ArGeeeseceee , ( ) EA qe Tow eeensn eam é 
Copper cececeveceseeesevess 0171753 | Gold, Paris standard, annealed .00151561 


Brass -eeeeesecesseeesveeeees 0187821 | Platinum (according to Borda) .00085655 
Tin from Malacca: +++ eeeeee .00193765 Lead eeeeee eee reeset eteses 00284836 
Tin from Cornwall --+++++e++ .00717298 | French crystal glass--++++++++ .00087199 
Hammered iron «++++++++++6 00122045 | French crown glass +++++++++* .00089694 
Tron wire ++eeseeeeseeeeseee 00123504 | French mirror glass-++++++++* .00089098 


Dr. Tuomson has published some observations, tending to exhibit, at one view, the 
very simple relations which exist between the specific gravities of gaseous bodies, and 
the weight of their atoms. He has divided alli the substances which can be exhibited 
in a gaseous state, and the weight of the atoms of which are known, into three sets, 
and exhibited them ina tabular form, by which it appears, that the weight of the 
atom is either equal to tue specific gravity of the gas, or twice that weight, or four 
times that weight; hence, as the ultimate atoms of bodies differ in their weight, the 
ratio of their weights may be determined by the specific gravity. 

Supposing the specific gravity of a volume of oxygen to be 1, gaseous bodies may be 
arranged in three sets, as follow :— , : 

First Set.—Bodies having the weight of their atoms equal to the specific gravity 
of their volumes, Sp. gr. Oxygen being 1. Weight of an Atom. 

Oxygen erteeeesaereseesses e« LOOD eeececcecvveses 1.000 
Olefiant gas teeeeesssesesese (876 eoscecesesecsse (),.876 ; 
Second Set.—Bodies having their weight of their atoms twice the specific gravity of 





their volumes. Sp. gr. Oxygen being 1. Weight of un Atom. 
Phosgene gas -+eeseese- eoce G.I95 ccocccccccces 6.190 


Chiopim@:ccccecececcccecececes 2.9250 @eeenecevere 4.500 
Sulphurous acid «+eesesseeeees POND seeecereccees 4.000 


Cyanogen eeerteeeeees @eeeveseee 1.6271 e@eeeeeesneeee 3.242 
Nitrous Oxide @eeteosreeeteaet se 1.375 @eseeeeeeece 2.750 
Carbonic ACID ee eeerserees e000 1.574 cocccestcces 2.748 


Sniphuretted hydrogen +sesesss 1.062 seceecsceees 2,194 
Bulphur -+eseeecccceceweeeeces 1,000 @eeeeeeseeee 9.000 
ABOHUBe oc cocewcccececcececsscoce 0.875 ececccccescece 1.750 
Carbonic OXId@eccccceceecceces O.875 ecccececcccece 1.750 
BOGRER occ cwdocdcgcccocccecesece O.5625 eeesecesseee 4,195 
Carburetted hydrogen.--+++++++ 0.4995 cocccessesse 0,999 
Carbon CCCP ee ee eeeeeree eeee 0.575 eeeeeneaeseees 0.750 
Hydrogen++++..se eevee eesece 0.0625 eeeeeeceeeses 0.125 
Third Set.— Bodies having the weight of their atoms four times the specific gravity 


of their volumes, Sp. gr. Oxygen being 1. Weight of an Atom. 
Hydriodic acid Ceeeeeress 000000 3.956 eesesecesses 15.944 


Muriatic acid Ceeeresscetsccee 1.1557 seeeeeresees 4.623 
Nitrous gas Ce OR se meesessecese 0.9575 CPP Poe ccoses 3.750 
Hydro-cyanic acid eeeececese ** 01,8433 ee eeeeseeese 5.3732 
Ammonia CoC eee eee Se Eeeses O.5SISS.ccccccccece 2.125 
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> a . 
SOCIETY has been formed in the United States for the encouragement of Ame- 
rican manutactores, which already reckons among its members the leading indi- 
viduals in the nation. Messrs. JEFFerson, Avams, MADprison,,. and, recently, Mr. 
Munroe himself, the President, have entered their names on the list of this society, the 
object of which is, to make the United States independent of foreign countries for 
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the comforts and enjoyments that arise out of manufacturing industry. 


Imports into Great Britain from the Coast of Africa, 





SPECIES OF MERCHANDIZE, 


1812. 


1814. 


1815. 





Coffee ++eeseeees C. ars. lbs. 
Elephant’s Teeth-- C. yrs, lbs. 
Feathers, Ostrich---+ Lbs. oz. 
rains, Guinea +--+ --++ Lbs, 
—— of Paradise-+---+-+ Lés, 
Gum, Animi ++++e+++* Lbs, 
<=at» Copal-++eesseeee+ Lbs, 
—— Senegal--++++C, qrs, lbs. 
Hides, Raw +++eeeeseees Noa, 
[vory eeeeceneeeetoevease Lbs. 
Oil, Palm-+++e+++ C, qrs. lhs. 
Pepper, Guinea--+++-+++ Lids, 
Rice eececcccceve C, qrs. lbs. 
Wax, Bees--+e++++C. qrs. lbs, 
Wood,Cam- 
wood -- 
—, Ebony Tons, C. grs. lbs. 
—> Red-? Tung, C. ors. bs 
wood «- } ons, ©. Qrs. ° 
Wool, Cotton-+++++++++ Lbs, 


} Tons, C, qrs. lbs. 





Other Articles- + Official value. 


46. 1. 10. 
1,784. 0, 16, 
a Se 


— 
o__ _—_ 
- 


3,013, 
2,679. 2. 20. 
14,166. 
11,636. 2 9. 

1,178. 

58. 0. 10. 
1,446. 0. 13. 


485. 7 1. 14, 
79. 8. 1. 
1,580. 4. 1. 10. 


2,006. 
£226. 9% 1. 





325. 
2,054. 
8. 14, 
2,376. 
¢,999, 
9,262. 
9,857. 3. 
53,610. 


0. 4. 
1. 22, 


19,343. 3. 
13,171. 

0, 

2. 


£36. 2 8. 


12,090, 15. 





390. 3. 97 
11. 13. 
24,684. 
109. 
93,791. 
11,175. 2 4 
54,002. 
2,361. 
41,277. S. 4. 
16,238. 
199. 0. 12. 
403. 3. 72. 


567. 18° 0. 22 
130, 14, 4, 12 
3. 12 


£520. 19, 8. 


Exports of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize to Africa. 





SPECIES OF MERCHANDIZE, 


1812. 


1814. 


1815. 








Beads of all sorts -++ee+ Lbs. 
Bugle, great and small-- Lds, 
Couries --++++-+++ C, ars, lbs. 
Pieee Goods of India- - Pieces. 
Spirits eee eseeeesae Gallons. 
Tobacco: ee. eeeeereace Lbs. 





All other Articles, Officiul Value 


765. 
13,740. 
85. 3. 8. 
54,982. 
50,162. 
304,178. 
£2,315. @. 





1,645. 
37,094. 
18. 3. 
67,359. 
85,928. 
115,257. 


£2061.. 0. 


525. 
291. 1. 11. 
63,678. 
94,111. 
97,889. 





£3,366. 16. 10. 


Exports of British and Irish Pioduce and Manufactures to Africa. 





SPECIES OF MERCHANDIZE, 


1812. 


1814. 











Cotton Manufactures, Declared Value 


MINSeceece 


unpowder weeoeeeeseesesesses «Do. 
ardwares and Cutlery +-+++++++Do. 
[ron, wrought and unwrought-- Do. 


Line:: Manufactures --++.++++ 


salt Seeeeeeeetteseeteerrseees Do. 
eeteeeeeeseeee Do. 
All other Articles »++.++e+++++ Do. 


Woollen Goods 


TREPTTITITTOOORTT TS 0b) } 


é. 
46,458 
5,853 
19,550 
1,039 
6,023 
1,566 
#015 
7,653 
33,541 


ee Do. 





&. 
47,063 
3,046 
4,522 
2,458 
8,973 
1,828 
3,518 
9,581 
$3,895 





1815. 


£. 
14,684 
3,318 
5,762 
3,326 
7,947 
2,329 
2,130 
3,703 
46,269 
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Cocoa, W. lL. common 218 0O to 3 15 O 2 18 0 to 3 15 0 per ewt, 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 313 0 — $15 O 8313 0-—- 316 QO ditto, 
ws —,fme . 510 O— 512 0 510 0 — 512 0 dit, 
eS ee 5 0 0— 510 0 5 5 9 — 510 0 ditto, 
Cotton, W. l.common. 0 1 7 — O i. . 01-7— @ 1 9 per Ib, 
aoa, Demeram . « 0 1-9 =— 02 0 0 110 — O 2 4 ditto, 
ames SS + 8 SC ESF te 5 ee oe per ewt, 
Figs, ‘Turkey ; 315 O— 45 0 $15 09 — 4 5 0 ditto, 
Flax, Riga ° - 6 0 0— 67 O O 65 0 0O— 67 O 0 per ton, 
Hemp, Kiga Rhine 42 0 0— 0 0 0 42 0 0 — 435 O O ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 1515 0 — 20 0 O 16 0 0 — 22 0 Oper cut, 
. ,Bazs .« 1212 0—15 0 O 1414 © — 1616 O ditto, 
Irou, British, Bars . 1010 O i2 v 0 1010 0 — 12 O O per ton 
. Pe. o Te O97 8 SS 7900— 9 O O. ditto, 
Oil,salad . . . - 1510 0 —17 0 O 14 0 0 —16 O Operjar, 
—, Gralipoli ° » 9% 0 0 —100 0 O 95 0 0 — 96 O O per ton, 
Rags . ° » «218 O— 219 O 218 0— O O O per cwt, 
Raisins, bloom orjar,znewS 1 0— 5 O O 5 0 0— 5 0 O ditto, 
Rice, Carolina,new . 211 0 — 212 O 116 O — 118 O ditto, 
——, Kast India - 118 O— 2 5 O 150— 0 0 O ditto, 
Sik,Chinma . * 107-— 110 5 10 7— 110 5 perlb, 
, Bengal, skein . 014 8 — O 18 i1 014 8 — 01811 ditto, 
Spices, Cinnamon - O11 8 ~— O12 10 011 8 — O 12 10. ditto, 
, Cloves » 2 OS 4— 0-3 S 03 5— 0 3 6 ditto 
——, Nutmegs §- © & Cm 6 § F 05 4— O 5 6 ditto, 
, Pepper, black 0 0 73— O O 7% 00 9 — O O 9 ditto, 
. ,white 0 010 — 0 O11 0 011 —~ O 1 O ditto, 
Spints, Brandy, Cogniac 0 7 6 — O 8 O 07 9— O 8 Oper gal, 
——, Geneva HollandsO 3$ 3— 0 3 9 03 3— 0 3 9 ditto, 
, Rum, Jamaica 0 3 2— 0 4 4 03 2— 0 4 4 ditto, 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown S 8 O — 3 14 O 3135 0— 315 Oper cwt 
° ,fine . 4 5 O— 410 O 4 6 0-— 412 ©O ditto, 
——, East India, brown 110 0 — 115 O 110 0 — 115 O ditto. 
——, lump, fine ‘ 510 O-— 5 14 O 514 0— 6 O O ditto. 
Tallow, town-melted 214 6— 00 0 200— 2 2 0 ditto, 
, Russia, yellow 214 0— 0 0 O 214 0— 0 0 O ditto, 
Tea, Bohea . . 0 2 6=— 0 @ 64 0 2 6— 0 2 7 perlb, 
—-, Hysou, best . 05 6— 0 510 05 6— 0 510 ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —120 © O 909 0 O—120 O Oper pipe 
——, Port, old - 1200 0 O—125 0 O 120 0 O—125 O O ditto, 
—., Sherry . 110 0 O0—120 0 O 110 O O—120 O Oper butt. 


Premiums of Inswrance-—Guernsey oF Jersey, 15s. 9d.— Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 
iss. 9d. a 20s.—Hambro’, 12s. 6d.— Madeira, 20s. —Jamaica, 30s. a 35s.—Greele 


land, out and home, 34 guineas. 


Course of Exchange, July 18.— Amsterdam, 37 10 B 2 U.—Hamburgh, 34 9 B, 24. U. 
—Paris, 24 60 B. 2 U.—Leghorn, 483.—Lisbon, 57 4.— Dublin, 12d per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Cana! Office, Change Alley, Cornhul—Grand Junction 
CANAL shares sell for 1941.—Grand Union, 


Unien, 751.—Lancaster, 18]1.— Worcester 


pool, 2381.—London Dock, 681. per share.—West India, 1901.—East India, 142!.— 
Southwark BrinGe, 501.—Strand, 201—Vauxhall, 311. 10s.—East London WATER: 
Wonks, 66l.—West Middlesex, 561.—London Institution, 521. 10s.—Surrey, 101.— 
Russell, 151, 10s.—Imperial Insurance Orrice, 761.—Albion, 33i.—Gas Ligut Com 


PANY, 501, 


Gold in bars Sl. 19s, per oz.—New doubloons 3}, 15s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s, 13d. 
Lhe 3 per cent, consols, on the 25d, were $13; 5 per cent, navy, 105. 
ea 
ALPHABETICAL List of Bankruptcies and Divinenps, announced between the 
Wth of June and the Wih of July, 1817, extructed from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 116.] 
(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


ASTELL J. Leicefter, butcher, (Emly, london 
Adlington j. Chefte:rfield, draper. (Willis and co. L 
Bennert A. Sherrard ftreet, tailor. (Avifon and co, rt 
— -_ viverhamnpton, carrier. ( Benbow and co. Ly 
el Ww ramp un - hi , at 
(Hedefon, london’ Combcrland, brandy merchant. 
Brentnal: ). Iiketion, Derbyhhire, farmer, (Chilton, L. 


Brevitt W. DVariattom, staftordihire, duiche Swai 
aad Co. . aére (Swain 





























221.—Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
aud Birmingham, 161.—Leeds and Liver- 


Eath R. Heath freet, Commercial road, rope makers 
Bourdiljon and co. ‘ 

Burgeis G. Manchelter, wooilen draper. {Hurd and co» Le 
Barker J. Shefield, cordwainer. Blakelock, L. 

Bone H. North Shields. hip owner. [ itcheil and CO» Le 
Benton M. Guisbrough, Yurkthire, brewer. ( Dixon, Le 
rag .. Stockport, rolier maker, (Edge, Mate 

e 

Blackley B. Sheidwich, Kent, grocer, (Collett and ¢o- L, 
Bieads J. Cheiter, umbrella maker. (Huxley, Le 
Barker S, shefheid, cordwainer. ( Blakelock, L- 

Clark S. Tring, Hertiordihire, baker, (Walliams and 


May, loudoa 
Cooper, 
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. Wormwood ftreet, victualler, [Caftle 

nee we Midhurft, Sufflex, baker. (Smith 

Chalk W. Salisbury. baker. (Nertlefold, Le — 

Curry T. North Shields, hip owner. _ (Wilkins, Ly 

Cox G. M. Edgware toad, turner. ,CCardale and co. 

Darwin J. and T- White, Clement's court, Milk ftreet, 
wholefale hofiers. [Sherwood and Son 

Davies J. Shrewsbury, flax fpinver. (Griffiths, L. 

Drage E. june Bennington, Hertfordthire 

Deacon B. Red Lion fquare, earthenwareman, [Pontifex 

Elgar R. Burnham Weitgate, Norfolk, grocer. ( Bailachey 
and co london od 

Entwiftle J. P. Ironmonger lane, commifsion agent. (Har- 
vey and Co- : : 

Endlefton J. Sillinge, Lancathire, corn dealer. (Ellis, L. 

Elliott C. fen. Kirkandrews upon Eden, Cumberland, wood 
monger. (Birkett, L. : 

Eccles J. Penkridge. Staffurdthire, grocer. [ Price andco.L. 

E!fton G. South Shields, thip owner. { Wilkins, Le 

Fifher W. Union piace, Lambeth, and E. E. Hughes, Red 
Lion fquare, merchants. (Kearfey and co. 

Forfter E. Rickergate, Carlifle, grocer. (Clenneil, L. 

Fox E. Gloucefter, horfe dealer. (Poole andco. L. 

Fiemming T. Liverpool, merchant. (Griffiths and co. 

Foflett M H. Cooper, and E,Howard, LowerThames ftreet, 
gunpowder mannfadturers- (Swaine and co. 

Fawell T. Old ftreet furgeon. (BRindmarth Q 

Grange T. and F. Dunn, Pately Bridge, Yorkihire, joiners. 
(Addifon, london : 

Gedrych C. Britol dealer. [King,L. 

Gregory J. Blackwall, butcher. [ Goodohild 

Greenwood J. Handsworth, Yorkihire, timber merchant. 
{ Knowles, london 

Henderfon W. Great St. Helen’s, merchant. (Atchefon 

Hen cock W. Diftaff lane, fugar baker. —[{ Turrell and Son 

Harley J. Gosport, foap ma»ufacturer. (Briggs and co. L. 

Hewitt C. Norwich, bout maker. (Abbott, L. 

Hannaford E. Plymouth, mafter mariner. [Mackinfon, L, 

Herbert J. George ftreet, Fofter lane, warehoufeman, 
(Robinfon and co, 

Hill W. Birmingham, button maker. [Windle. L. 

Harrifon J. Hefket, Cumberland, clerk. { Hodgfon, L. 

Hollands J. Romney terrace, Horfeferry road, builder. 
(Tucker 

Hicks J. Godmanchefter, draper. [Stratton and Son 

Hay N. Nicholas lane, merchant. _[ Avifon and co. 

Joilie J, Carlifle, printer. { Birkert, L. 

Johnfoa W. and T. Liverpool, coachmakers, (Bird 

Johnfon J. Shadwell, cheefemonger, (Orbaldefton — 

jackfun W. Hanley, Staffordihire, druggift. (Leigh 
and co. london } 

Jackfun G. jun. Bithopsgate ftreet Without, furgeon. 
(Fairbank ; 

Jackfon T.W. Wath upon Dearne, Yorkthire, grocer, 
(Wig'esworth and co. 7 

Knight J. Caftie Cary, Somerfetthire, furgeon. [Alexander 
and Hoime, L. 

Lowe W. Birmingham, vidtualler. 

Leader B. Brifiol. earthenware dealer. 

Lobate E. A. P. Finsbury itreet, merchant. 
and cO. 

Lazarus J. Carter @reet, Houndsditch, watch maker. 


(Alexander and co. Le 
(Kent, L. 
{ Parnther 
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Mann R, and T. Liverpool, iron hoop makers. [Elilis, Le 
May ‘a Crispin ftreet, Spitalfields, bombazeen weaver, 
uxton 

‘Matthews J. Penzance, fail maker. (Follett, Le 

Murrell W, Skinver ftreet, auctioneer. (Nowell 

Manfell T. Pembroke. apothecary, (Bell and co. Le 

Marriott G. Melton Mowbray, Leicefter, horfe dealer, 
| Reaifer and co. L. ‘ 

Nunn R, Prefton, boot maker. (Blakelock, L. 

Nice T. Bifopsgate treet Without, linen draper. 
vey and co. 

Nicholls R. Bath, butcher, (Netherfole and co. L. 

Ogilvie W. Queen's Elms, Brompton, merchant. (Druce 

_ ndco. london 

Prior W, Locksbottom, Kent, innkeeper. [Addis, Ls 

Puftgate R. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, tanner. (Hicks, Le 

Plant R. Sandford, Rerks, cattle dealer. (Hurd and co. L. 

Plant 8, Birmingham, gun barrel maker, [Clarke 
and co, london 

Prole W, Georgeham. Devonfhire, yeoman. (Hartley, Le 

Phillip D Fenchurch @reet, Rationer. (Allifon and cd. 

Papps J. Briftol, hofier. (Edmunds and co. L. 

Parker C. W. Hawkesclough, Yorkfhire, merchants 
(Ellis, london ae 

Roads W. Ox‘ord, grocer, ~“{Edmunds and co, Le 

Roadknight T. fen. Aldersgate, fadler. [Lamb and co. 

Raper T. Northailerton, hardwareman. [ Morton and co. Le 

Ravenscroft H. Serle ftreet, Lincoin’s Inn, peruke makere 
(Shuter 

Reeve T. Manchefter, warehoufeman. (Adams, L. 

Recs W, Brittol, hip owner. (Swain and co. L. 

Simpfon G. Upper Grofvenor ffreet, mariner. (Healing 

Scurr R. Thirfk, clock maker, [Morton and co. L, 

Sherwin J, Burflem, ironfounder. [Anftice and co. Le 

Smith T. Wilsden, Yorkthire, dealer im wood. [Lay 
and co. london 

Sparkes C. L. Southherfted, Suffex, thopkeeper. (Ellis, L. 

Sampfon J. D. Ipswich, filk mercer. (Amory and co. Le 

Scotiand R. South Shields, hip owner, (Andros and co. Le 

Sh: ubfole S. Liverpool, merchant. CHarrifon 

Sizer G. Holborn hill, mercers (Wilde 

Smith S. Coventry, watch maker. (Carter 

Smith T. P. Britto), brufh manufacturer. (Scott, Le 

Stone W. Milverton, somerfet, fcrivener. (Holme, L. 

Trafford T. Ki:tlington, Oxfordthire, coal dealer. (Lowes 
and co. london : , , 

Trenam R. Nawton, Yorkfhire, machine maker. (Murtona 
and co. loudon 

Ticeswell T, Stoke upon Trent, Staffurdthire, baker. (Ede 
munds and co. london 

Thornbury T. and E. Taylor, Stroud, clothiers. (Adling. 
ton and co, london . 

Taylor J. Overy St. Mary, Devonthire, fmith. (Luxmore,Le 

William: M. Manchefter, vidtualler, [Blakelock, L. 

Wiikinfow Je jun. Newcafic upon Tyne, fhip owner, 
(Hartley, london 

Wallace W, Workington, thip carpenter. [ Falcon, L. 

Whitney T. and H. Macclesfield, cotton spinner. [Bell 
and co, london } 

White T. North Shields, merchant. (Willins, L. 

De Wint H. Stone, Staffordthire, furgeun, (Leigh and co. L, 

Whittington W. Perry Bar, Staffordfire, farmer, 
{ Alexander 


(Hate 


(Poule , 
Mackenzie C. Delahay freet, Weftminfter, merchant. 
(Burnley 


Monk J. Chaddington, 
[ Coleman, london 


Ainfworth G. Warrington 

Angell J, Reading 

Amos R, Sandwich 

Abrahams M. Duke ftreet, Aldgate 

Atifield J. Guildford 

Builey C. C. Pope’s Head Alley 

Blackburn P. Plymouth 

Bullard J. Maiditone 

Baber R. St. James’s ftreet 

Bellis E. Stapeley, Chethire 

Bottic Ws Green fireer, 
Kent 

Becher H. Pownell’s terrace, Kenning- 
ton road 

Buh J. Bifhop’s Stortford~ 

Bridges J, Briftol 

Bifhop ). Warton, Norfolk 

Brown W. Wigan 

Batt E. J. Blacksbell, and A. W. Batt, 
Witney 

Blackburn P, and J. Plymouth, and 
Bloomsbury fquare 

Bowfer J. Broad ftreet, Ratcliffe 
Highway 

Beeby H. Cockermouth 

Bratt S. C. Warrington 

Bentley M. Wakefield 

Cahufac W. M. High Holborn 

Chick R. Molyncau ftreet, Bryanftone 

_. fquare 

Cecil T. Denvifon, and J. Benfon, 
Liverpool 

Coles W. and F. and W, Williams, 

. Mincing lane 

Curtis E. Chifwick 

Chriftopher J, Mincing lane 

Comm J. Buckland 

eS ees and S, Bainbridge, 

Confable R. Wandsworth 


Colliman L. and |. 
wethicm J+ Lambert, Old 


Linftead, 
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Hertfordthire, cattle dealer. 


dillon and co. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Cohen W, Harwich 

Cruttenden E. Sittingbourne 

Dodd J. Norfolk rect, Middlefex 
Hospital 

Downer H. Fleet ftreet 

Drage E. jun. Benyington, Hert- 
fordthire 

Dean T. Sunderland 

Bibbs 5. jun. Dorfet freet, Portman 
quai 


e 

Edwards T, C. Leicefer fquare 

Evans V. Newtown 

Elgar W- Maidftone 

Fleiher B Liverpool , 

Frof (.-jua. oh Settle, and S. Drink- 
water, Liverpool 

Fisher W, Cheltenham , 

Faulkner A. W, and Ae Atkinfon, 
Crutched Friars 

Fell J, Ratciiff Highway 

Fofter J. and J. Selby 

Foter J, Barton upon Humber 

Forrefter W. and J. Kerr, Crown 
court, Broad ftreet 

Favell F, Thayer ftreet 

Fauikoer W. Manchefter 

Fisher T. Eton 

Gibfon G. Manchefter 

Gilbert E. Loughborvugh 

Guldfmith Ce Bridge treet, Blackfriars 

Gowen J. Mark lane 

Glover R. Gateshead, Durham 

Haywood ). £.and J. Pinaiger, Cole- 
man fireet 

Higginfon J, Manchefter 

Higes J. Exeter 

Haited T. Chatham 

Harvey J. H. Southwark 

Hiles T. Shrewsbury 

Hackett J. Breedon, Leicefterthire 

Hand §. Oxford 


Hammone J. Cheapfids 


Wilkinfon T. Kerfhaw, Borough, linen draper. 
Wilfou J. Hanley, Staffordihire, potter. 


(Boure 
[ Walker, Le 


Henthaw T. Mincing lane 

Ifaac E. Queen treet, Bloomsbury 

Jefferies J. Rattrick, Yorkshire 

Jenkins E. Twickenham 

te R, Pocklington, York thire 

ohnfon R, Liver 

Kelly E. Paddington 

Kay J. Know!wood, Lancathire 

Knott J. and W, Smith, Southwark 

Laude Jj. Tokenhoufe yard 

Low J. and W. Mincing lane 

Lewis A. Blackwall 

Lancafter J,Michae!’s grove, Bromptog 

Lefter J Broad ftreet buildings 

Lofthoufe J. Durham 

Lord J. and B. Halliwell 

Luke J. Exeter 

Lovewell T, Barbican 

Minet J. Finsbury fyuare 

Matthews M, Neath 

Marth C., L. Deane, R. weébronke, 
fen. and H. B. Deane, Reading 

Munro W, and H. UpperThames ftreet 

Monteath J. and J. >equetra, Gracee 
church ftreet 

Maitland D. New Bridge freet 

Mackcoull J. Worthing 

Millie T. Bithopsgate treet 

M‘Michael J, Penrith 

Morton , Lucas ftreet, Commercial 
roa 

Morton T, Fiixtun, Lancathird 

Miller W, Rye 

Mafon T. J, Exeter 

Morand S, Dean ftreet, Finsbury fq. 

Nias T, Old Broad freet 

Northcote A, Lloyd’s Coffee houle 

Nicholfon J, Plymouth dock - 

Outram, Liverpool 

Oakley W., W. Overend, and W. $ 
Oakley, Chuich ftreec, Borough 

Pratt C, Warringtoa : 

Pix 
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r W. Upper Thames freet vife W, Spalding 
> eatery tog Smith Rand G. Lawreuce,Gun ftreet, Vos =. ee a New court, 
non : : Spitalfields ; 
come = and H, Caflettain, Old Scott w, Pall Mall achet Von wees ane ee Weil ftreet, 
iui Shepard B, Chandos ftree . 

Brie fa Traore ane Ske Hg Coeines and J- Down} wileman Jv and 8, Wet text 
Sas tae ’ Great Wincheter fircet Walond W. ¢ hichefier 
ae t semen ftreet Snow T Stamford te 9 2 ‘ le ck > ague, Sheffield 
nix D. Hildovettcne Norfolk 7 — bt Wapping wall white ° odark ie 
Reverte W. jus. Dew Fodtnan R, Wood frect, Cheaphde Wife S, and Cy Maidftone 
ety yiee ftreet Tazewell S, Britgwater re i ertaeearg le © Tyne 
Rese 2 owe Grotvenor Rreet Taylor Jard W, Liverpool 00d D, +3 emont, Cumberland 
pre hs ive Thompfon W, Mancheiter buildings, Watts J, Manchefter 
pty ee Weftmintter Wilkinfon J, Bariey, Hertfordthire 
somite Ie maancheher Traer W, Exeter See ee upon Tweed 
Seabrooke R, Great Bradiey, Suffolk Thompfon J. fen. Culpho Waiker W, Leeds. 
Sheily J, Canterbury M‘Viccar D, Liverpool 

—_ a 








MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDON: 
From June 24 to July 24, 1817. 
a . . . . 
IIE. favourable state of the weather has produced a marked diminution in the num. 

_ ber of the sick. 

With the exception of those chronic affections, more or less prevalent at all seasong 
of the year, nothing has occurred so frequently as the nervous fever ; although it has in 
general been mild, yet, in the narrow streets about St. Giles’s, inhabited by the lower 
orders of the Irish, it has assumed, in a few instances, an appearance of malignity, The 
patients were first attacked with chilliness, languor, nausea, and giddiness. A disagree. 
able feeling about the pit of the stomach formed also a prominent fea.ure in the com. 
plaint. The tongue, in the commencement, was covered with acream-coloured mucns, 
which was soon exchanged for the parched and red appearance of the advanced stage of 
typhus. After the first three or four days, from the commencement of the fever, coma 
and delirium supervened. The bowels were, in some, obstinately costive, thuugh no 
apparent benefit was derived from the exhibition of laxative medicine. = . 

In one of the cases of fever the patient took nitric acid and the antimonial powder 
of the London Pharmacopeia, under which she gradually recovered ; but at this mo. 
ment is in a state of salivation toa great degree, and in no respect to be distinguished 
from the same affection excited by mercury. I am ata loss to determine whether this 
effect is ascribable to the nitric acid, which I have known to produce an increased flow 
of saliva, thongh never to the extent observable in this patient ; or whether it has been 
excited by the febrile action, which is often succeeded by local congestions of various 
kinds, 

Two most unequivocally marked cases of small-pox, consequent to vaccine inocula 
tion, have occurred in the Crown and Anchor public-house, at the corner of Wilstead- 
street, Somers’-Town. I have closely examincd the circumstances, both of the previous 
jioculation and of the present disease, se as to be enabled to record the faet as an exe 
ample of failures which do occasionally occur, though certainly not so frequently as 
to warrant a conclusion unfavorable to the practice of vaccination. 

Ihave had many cases wherein the stramonium has becn administered with consi 
derable benefit in chronic rheumatism, I subjoin the following case, where it was 
accidentally administered in an over-dose, as another specimen of the effects of this 
potent and valuable medicine :—A. B. a working butcher, had been ill four months 
with intolerable pain in his arms and shoulders, the elbow-joint is contracted, he is 
considerably emaciated, and has found no relief hitherto from medicine. ‘The first day 
he took five grains of powdered stramonium ; at three o'clock it caused an unpleasant 
sort of intoxication; he became dizzy; his moath was clammy, and, as it were, glned 
together ; with great heat in the iauces and stomach, At six he took another dose, was 
insensible all night, and furiously delirious ; raved and talked in his sleep about lis custo- 
mers ; made many attempts to wander about the house, but could not stand. On the 
following morning he was giddy, could scarcely discern his wife, and, on attempting 
to get out of bed, fell down, At ten o'clock he took ayother dose, which produced a 
gicater effect than either of the former; could not stand ; was delirious and raving all 
daylong. At haif past four took a fourth dose, that, to use his own terms, completely 
upset him s he slept constautly, though he talked incessantly in his sleep, and was thought 
‘by his neighbours to be actually mad. The third day he ‘took no medicine, is still 
yaddy, but is able to walk to my house, and has given me this account. He is quite free 


from pain; complains of nothing but the contraction of the elbow, which will probably, 
be cured by other means, . ; 


ii, North Crescent, Bedford Square, J. Want, 
Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


a 
HEEP.SHEARING and sowing of turnips are finished, the latter in'as good a sea- 

S son as can be remembered—large breadths already under the hoe. The culture of 
Swedish turnips again increased, and extending this season to districts where, hitherto, 
that noble root has been a stranger. Fallows generally well made. Potatves, perhaps 
the greatest growth ever before known, and likely to be universally abundant. The 
crops of hay and grass, and of the artificial grasses, in the distant counties, very heavy, 
and the hay well preserved; prospect also of a good latter crop. Since the short in- 
terval of extreme heat, there has been a want of sun, and somewhat too much moisture ; 
but, taking the aggregate of the country, all the crops promise greatly, and, with a 
favourable harvest, we may depend on the blessing of general plenty of all the first 
necessaries. The thick and spindly broad-cast wheats have been beaten down in places 
by the winds and rain, and in various ill-cultured districts the corn is shamefully 
choaked with weeds. A considerable quantity of brands, or burnt ears, have been 
discovered in the wheats. Wheat, in some parts of the North, is pronounced to be 
below an average crop ; in the best Southern counties expected to be great. Barley - 
and peas very promising; beans, from bad seed and defective culture, said in some 
districts to be a lost crop. Tares and oats abundant; of the latter some autumn-sown 
have already been at market. The crop of wheat being reported good throughout 
Europe, our superior prices will doubtless attract large imports, both from thence and 
from America. Hops will not probably recover from the blow they received from the 
early blight—still, hopes are entertained of a middling crop, from the strength of the 
bine. Wool dull of sale, and little doing. Fat cattle gradually declining in price, 
which must farther decline, as the autumn approaches. Lean stock more in demand, 
aud dearer. The labourers considerably relieved, as field-work has increased ; but 
great distress still among the farmers who were not in independant circumstances; 
such, having sold their wheats early, in order to defray rent and taxes, have since been 
compelled to purchase their bread-corn at more than doubled prices. Many farmers 
in different counties, of reputed good property, have of late been compelled to sub- 
mit to a sale of their effects; and the general complaint is, that the burthen of Pare 
jiamentary taxes and poou’s-rates is too heavy to be borue. 

Smithtieid: Beef 5s. 4d. to 4s. 6d.—Mutton 3s. 4d, to 4s. 6d.— Veal 3s. 8d. to 
5s.—Lamb 4s. to 5s.—Pork 4s, 4d. to 5s, 4d.—Bacon 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d.—Fat 3s. 02d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 45s. to 112s.—Barley 28s. to 463.—Oats 20s. to 46s.—The 
Quartern-loaf in London, 4]. 5502. from 14d. to 17d.—Potatoes 21, (chats) to 101. per 
ton.—Hay 3l. to 61. 6s. per load,—Clover do. from 41, to 71. 10s.—Straw 11. 13s, tg 
21. 5s. 

Coals in the poo} 35s. to 43s. per chaldron. 

Middlesex ; July 21. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


le 
Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester; by 
‘l}HomaAs Hanson, Surgeon. 
Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10° West—of London. 


Results for June, 1817. 

Mean monthly pressure,-29,92—maximum, 30.40-—-minimum, 29,16—range, 1.24 inches, 
Mean monthly temperature, 61°—maximum, 85°—minimum, 43°—range, 42°, 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .78 of an inch, which was on the 14th. 
Greatest variation of temperatare in 24 hours, 24°, which was on the 20th, 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 3.8 inches, 

number of changes, 9. 1 
Real spaces described by the barometrical surface, 5.4 inches ; number of changes, 14, 
Monthly quantity of water evaporated 2.259 inches, 
Monthly fall of rain, &c. 4.015 inches—ramy days, 20—foggy, O—snawy, O—haily, 1. 
a Wind. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. §.W. W. N.W. Variabie. Calm, 
0 2 0 5 3 8 4 2 6 0 
Brisk winds, 1—boisterous ones, 0. 
Clouds. 
Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus, Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus, 
U & Q 13 1 9 2 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JULY; 





[Aug, ¥ 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents, 
: — 


IIE, Sessions of Parliament, from 

which, at iis commencement, so 
much was hoped by a patient and af- 
flicted people, has been terminated ; but 
of its labours and their success we can- 
not speak in more able and emphatic 
terms than in the address moved by Mr. 
Broveuam, in an able speech on the 
state of the nation, and which we have 
preserved at length below :— 

That anhumble address be presented to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
humbly to represent to his Royal Highness, 
that his Majesty’s faithful subjects, the 
Commons of the United Kingdom in Par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to approach 
his royal highness with sentiments of attach- 
ment to lis illustrious family, and to tlie 
sacred principles of civil and religious 
liberty which seated them upon the throne 
of these realms : 

That, arrived at the close of a session, 
the commencement of which had filled our 
constituents with the sanguine expectations 
that some of their grievances would be re- 
dressed, we deem it incumbent on us to 
express our deep concern that the mea- 
sures of his royal highness’s advisers have 
meither been calculated to fulfil the hopes, 
to alleviate the sufferings, nor to recover 
the affections of the people. 

That it is with deep concern that we ob- 
serve in cvery part of his royal highness’s 
dominions nearly the same pressure of dis- 
tress, which at the beginning of the session 
was lamented as unparalleled in the hiss 
tory of the country: and that, although we 
are disposed to hope that some portion of 
the evil may be temporary, we should 
trifle with his royal highness, did we not 
déclare our fixed opinion; that the changes 
which have happened in the world will 
prove permanently ruinous to a great part 
of our foreign commerce, if they are not 
counteracted by corresponding alterations 
32 Our Commercial policy, and by the ex- 
tension of our intercourse with countries 
removed from the influence of our rivals; 
but that we have heard with surprise and 
regret, from his royal highness’s advisers, 

an avowal of principles, which remove toa 
hopeless distance all expectations of seeing 
so salutary asystem adopted; that we find 
they dare not oppose themselves to the 
contlict of the mercantile interests, by 
which they represent themselves to be sur- 
rounded , that to the menaces and impor- 
tunities o1 individuals they sacrifice their 
own declared opinions ; and that, instead 
af auxiously seeking for the means of 
restoring the healthful state of British 
commer;ce, they remain passive spectators 
QF its progressive decline, and abandon 








their duty towards the whole empire, 
order to escape the interested clameaie 
a few. 

That equally great has been our disa 
pointment at finding that no measures haye 
been adopted for lessening the enormons 
weiglit of the taxes, grievous even in pros. 
perous times; but, at a period like the 
present, hardly to be endured; that, when 
we consider how heavily those burdens 
press on the trade of the country, diminish. 
ing at once our home consumption and our 
power of competition in foreign markets, 
and reflect, that, in a season of general 
distress, the operation of the poor-laws in. 
evitably throws an unequal share of the 
load upon the land, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive more powerful reasons for reducing 
the excessive amount of taxation’; the 
more especially because experience has 
proved the revenue itself to have been in. 
jnred by that excess: that after the return 
of peace we had hoped that a new and per- 
manent arrangement of our financial sys- 
tem would have been attempted on sound 
and liberal principles, atike favourable to 
the resources of the state, and to the pri- 
vate wealth of the people, in which alone 
the foundation of public revenue can be 
surely laid; but that here again we are dis 
appointed: ihat his royal highmess’s ad- 
visers, with the evidence before their eyes 
of trade sinking under the pressure of 
taxes, and the income of the state con- 
stantly declining, as the difficulties of the 
people increase and their industry decays, 
seem resolved to defer the settlement of 
the finances, as if they waited for some op- © 
portunity of restoring the Income Tax, 
which we trusted that our vote of that ses- 
sion had for ever destroyed: nor is it 
amongst the least of the grievances whereof 
we complain, that while the deficiency of 
the revenue is acknowledged, no effectnal 
steps are taken to reduce the public ex- 
penditure, which is kept upon the footing 
of former wars, in order to support unpre- 
cedented military cstablishments, equally 
strange to the habits, ruinous to the 
wealth, and fatal to the liberties of the 
country. 

That while the measures of his royal 
highness’s advisers at home are calculated 
to afford no relief either to the labouring 
finances of the state, or the insupportable 
suffering of our countrymen, we regret to 
observe, that a course of policy has been 
pursued towards foreign states, at once in- 
Jurious to the prosperity, and degrading to 
the character, of the nation: on the: one 
hand, we see, with humiliation, that all the 
blood and treasure so lavishly bestowed, 
and all the triumphs of our arms, have 
failed to secure to us the most ordinary 
share 
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share of influence with the very powers 
which owe their existence to our efforts ; 
while, on the other, we perceive, with 
shame and disgast, the authority of the 
British name prostituted to sanction every 
abuse of power—every invasion of national 
independence—every encroachment mpon 
popular rights ; and that lately we have 
witnessed, nearly at the same time, the 
humbling sight of British merchants op- 
pressed, without the hopes of redress, by a 
petty tyrant, whom our influence had 
raised to power, and an authorised British 
minister joining in the bootless persecution 
of an unoffending individual, for the pur- 
pose of courting more powerful sovereigns, 

Vhat it is a further consequence of the 
same false principles, and the same imbe- 
cility, which mark the administration of 
our foreign affairs, that laying down no 


certain line of conduct respecting the inter-: 


course with South America, but swayed by 
the groundless prejudice against colonial 
rights, which have survived the ‘first 
American war, his royal highness’s advisers 
have succeeded in disconcerting the com- 
mercial plans of our own countrymen, and 
in exciting the universal distrust of the in- 
dependent party, while they have failed in 
giving satisfaction to the Spanish and Por 
tnguese governments; nor can we refrain 
from lamenting, that, after the anparalicled 
sacrifices made to preserve the existence 
of those dynasties, it should be found im- 
possible to obtain from them a renuncia- 
tion of the execrable traffic in homan 
flesh, carried on, by their authority, to an 
extent beyond all former example, and 
very far surpassing, in its repugnance to 
the law of nations, the French aggressions 
against themselves, which we interfered to 
repel, 

‘That, when, indeed we recollect the pro- 
digious effosts made by this country during 


the late contest, and contemplate the in- 


tolerable burden which they have enigiled 
upon all classes of his royal highness’s sub- 
jects, however gratifying may be the reflec- 
tion, that the trinmphs of our arms exalted 
the character of the British nation, it is 
truly painful to mark the truth which every 
day's experience forces upon our belief, 
that the fruit of those costly victories hath 
been thrown away by the incapacity of his 
royal highness’s confidential advisers; evén* 
the arrangement of the continent, which 
they claimed as their own, and boasted 
would be permanent, offers no prospect of 
stability to counterbalance the narrowness 
of the po les on which it was founded, 


and the profligacy of the means by which 


it was efflected; tor, besides the weakness 
naturally inherent in every such trahs. 
action, and the universal discontent of the 
people, whose interests have been sacri- 
hieced to it, we observe the greater conti- 
neutal powers rather extending their arma- 
wents than returning to peaceable pur- 
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suits; the inferior sovereigns striving. to 
follow their exawple; and leagues of a mys. 
terious natore, with unexplained views, 
taking place of the ancient and known re. 
lations between friendly states, while Great 
Britain, instead of trusting for her influe 
ence to the weight of her high character, 
the popularity of pure and liberal prin- 
ciple, the knowledge of her commandin 
resources, and above all, the incalculable 
effect of her entire disinterestedness, has . 
been involved in all thie intrignes of foreign 
courts, has submitt¢d to take her rank 
among them as a second-rate military 
power, and adopted a system: of constant 
intermeddiing, beneath her dignity, as it is 
destructive of her authority; and that we 
observe with astonishment and regret, that, 
in order still more effectually to insure the 
failure of such schemes, their execution 
has in many instances been intrusted to in- 
capable hands, according to the novel and 
reprehensible plan which seems to be fol- 
lowed, of bestowing the higher patronage 
in the foreign department upon persons re- 
commended by family connexion, or by 
military rank, and rewarding with its in- 
ferior posts tlle basest species of political 
service, 

dnt tat, when we turn from surveying 
the effects of mismanagement upon onr na- 
tional wealth and our influence abroad, toe 
contemplate the blows which have been 
sustained by the civil and religious liber- 
ties of his royal highness’s faithful subjects, 
we are filled with a concern so much the 
deeper, by how much those mterests are 
inestimably dearer to afree people. That 
to serve the unworthy purposes of a court 
intrigue, or diminishing the influence of 
some distinguished men, and widening the 
difference that unhappily divides others 
from his royal highness’s confidence, we 
have seen the attempt, already partially 
successful, to revive the senseless clamours 
of a misguided multitude against his royal 
highness’s Roman Catholic subjects, and to 
embody, as the principle of the governe 
ment, those bigoted doctrines, which, after 
weakening the strength of the empire in 
war, occasion the necessity for a standing 
army, that exhausts its resources and un 
dermines its liberties in peace; nor is it 
one class of his royal highness’s subjects 
alone who have to lament the injury ta 
their constitutional rights, which this fatal 
session has brought about: that the mea- 
sures so disastrous to public liberty, which 
his royal highness’s advisers have prevailed 
upon parliament to sanction, are all the an: 
swer that has been given to thé petitions of 
the’ people; all the return made for their 
unaiterab'e attachment to the constitution ; 
all the means taken to justify or fulfil their 
anxious expectation: that on the eve of a 
prorogation, which will leave, for the first 
time since the revolution, the most precious 
of their rights at the absolute disposal of 


those 
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those advisers, we deem it our duty, alike 
towards his suffering but faithful subjects, 
and towards his royal highiaess, solemnly 
to desire that so vast and perilous a trust 
be no wise abused : that, when we consider 
jnto whose keeping the personal freedom 
of each individual in the kingdom is de- 
livered, and refiect that among the confi- 
dential servants of his royal highness are 
to be found both those who exercised the 

owers of government in Ireland during the 
darkest period of her history, those whose 
general incapacity has been recorded by 
their colleagues, and those whom recent 
proceedings have stamped as inadequate 
to contend with the wiles of their own 
agents, we may well be alarmed at the 
prospect of the approaching recess; but 
we deem it a sacred duty not to separate 
without expressing our earnest expectation 
that his royal highness will discountenance, 
by all means, rife employment of persons 
pretending to be spies, and in reality con- 
trivers of sedition for the sake of gain, the 
encouragement of whose unworthy arti- 
fices must end in the destruction of imo- 
eent individuals, endanger the public tran- 
quillity, and irretrievably alienate the af- 
fections of his faithful subjects; and that 
we pledge ourselves to institute a rigorous 
enquiry at the begining of the next session 
into every thing that concerns the exe- 
cution of the new laws during the proro- 

ation of Parliament. 

On the 12th, the Regent, in the usual 
state forms, prorogued the Parliament in 
a speech, on which Mr. Brougham’s ad- 
dress and the Liverpool petition (page 
$8,) are, by anticipation, able commen- 
taries; but, as though ministers, could 
not be sufficiently praised in the speech 
itself, the Speaker, according to modern 
fashion, pronounced, in the name of the 
Commons, a most extraordinary eulogy 
on their measures. We preserve it; 
but, as part of the people represented by 
the Commons, we solemnly protest, not 
only against such practice in Speakers, 
but in an especial manner agaiust the 
assertions and doctrines contained in 
this particular speech. It is evident 
that such speeches ought not to be de- 
livered ; because, owing to the situations 
of the addressed and the addresser, they 
must, in accordance with good brecding, 
compromise the truth at the shrine of 
flaitery; and, in consequence, must 
compromise the opinions of independant 
wen in the House of Commons, 

The Speaker addressed the Regent 
as follows :— 

In obedience to your Royal Highness’s 
cominands, we, his Majesty's faithful Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of Gieat 
Britain and Ireland, attend your royal 
highness with our Jasi bill of supply, at ihe 














































[Aug. 1, 
close of a laborious session. Among the 
numerous subjects of deep public import. 
ance to which our consideration has been 
called, there are none, that have m 

anxiously occupied our attention | 
those which relate to the finances and jn, 
ternal state of the country. In conform; 

with your royal highness’s recommendation. 
at the commencement of the session, we 
took such steps as seemed best calculated 
to ensure a full and serious investigation 
into the public income and expenditure, 
‘That investigation has continued through. 
out the session: from that investigation 
much has been done—much, unquestion. 
ably, remains to be done; but we trust 
we are justified in the conviction, that in 
easing our expenditare, by what the real. 
interests of the empire may require, no. 
apprelicnsion need be entertained as ta 


_ the stability of our resources. 


Deeply sensible of what we owe to your 
royal highness for having directed the esti- 
mates to be laid before us at the com, 
mencement of the session, with every re- 
duction in the establishments that sonnd 
policy would allow, we have had the satis. 
faction to find that the supplies might be 
provided without the imposition of any. 
additional burihens upon the people ; and 
we have the proud satisfaction to think, 


that, notwithstanding the gigantic and un., 
paralleled exertions which this country. 
has been called upon to make, and the, 


difficulties and pressure which must neces 
sarily be the consequence of such exertions, 
at no pericd of its history has public credit 
Stood more sound, steady, aud uishaken, 
than at present, 

In cousidering, sir, the internal state of 
the country, it has been painful to us to 
contemplate the attempts which have been 
made to take advantage of the distresses of 
a portion of the people, to convert them to 
wicked and mischievous purposes. His 
Majcsty’s faithful Commons, whilst they 
have been anxiously engaged in suclr mea- 


sures as might check the farther progress” 
of theseattempts, have not been unmindful 


of such other measures as might afford re- 
lief to the apesence of that distress: with 
this view we have turned onr attention ta 
tlie encouragement of the fisheries, to the 
means of providing employment for the 
poor, and mist diligently (although the 
limits of the session would not allow of the 
competion of a measure) to a full and mi- 
hnute enquiry into the state and effect of 
the poor-laws,—a question in which the 
wealth, the industry, and the morality of 
the nationare so deeply implicated. Whilst 
we have deemed it our first duty to des 
liberate with unremitted solicitude upon 
these snhjects of paramount importance— 
to these alone our deliberations have not 
been confined. Feeling as intimately con- 
nected of the best interests of the country 


cer 


with every thing that is of interest or con: 


Tre, | 
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cern to our ecclesiastical establishment; 

we hope that much of advantage will be 

derived to the public, and much of conve- 

nience to the clergy, from the revision and 

consolidation of the laws affecting spiritual 
ersons. 

To Jveland onr earnest attention has 
been directed, in providing for the more 
deliberate investigation of presentments to 
be made by the Grand Juries—a measure 
of most general influence over the whole 
of that part of the United Kingdom—a 
measure which we cenfidently hope will 
prove as salutary in practice as it is un- 
guestionably sound in principle. 

These, Sir, are the leading matters which 
have engrossed the labours of his Majesty’s 
faithful Commons: and if this session has 
not been marked with that brillianey and 
splendour which has characterised former 
sessions, yet we have the conscious satis- 
faction to reflect, that, having had great 
duties to perform, to the performance of 
those duties we have applied a most faith- 
ful and indefatigable attention. 

Sir, the Bill which it is my duty humbly 
to present to your Royal Highness, is en- 
titled “ An Act for applying certain Mo- 
nies therein mentioned for the service of 
the year 1817; and for further appropri- 
ation of the supplies granted in this Ses- 
sion of Parliament; to which, with all 
humility, we pray his Majesty’s Royal 
Assent.” 

The royal assent having been given in 
the usual form, the Prince Regent then 
delivered the following speech:— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I cannot close this Session of Parliament 
without renewing my expressions of deep 
regret at the continuance of his Majesty's 
lamented indisposition. 

The diligence with which you have ap- 
plied yourselves to the consideration of the 
different objects which I recommended to 
your attention at the commencement of the 
Session, demands my warmest acknow- 
ledgments ; and I have no doubt that the 
favourable change which is happily taking 
place im our internal sittation, ts tobe 
mainly ascribed to the salutary measures 
which you have adopted for preserving the 
public tranquillity, and to your steady ad- 
herence to those principles by which the 
Coustitution, resources, and eredit of the 
country, have been hitherto preserved and 
Maintained, 

Notwithstanding the arts and industry 
Which have been too suecessfully exerted 
in some parts of the country, to alienate 
the affections of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
to stimulate them to acts of violence and 
msurreetion, I have had the satisfaction of 
receiving the most decisive proofs of the 
loyalty and public spirit of the great body 
of the people: and the patience with which 
they have sustained the most severe tem- 


porary distress cannot be too highly com- 
meuded, 
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I am fully sensible of the confidence 
which you have manifested towards me by 
the extraordinary powers which you have 
placed in my hands: the necessity which 
has called for them is to me matter of deep 
regret ; and you may rely on my making a 
temperate but effectual use of them, for 
the protection and security of his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted to me; and for the laborious 
investigation which, at my recommenda. 
tion, you have made into the state of the 
income and expenditure of the country. 

It has given me sincere pleasure to find 
that you have been enabled to provide for 
every branch of the public service without 
any addition to the burthens of the people, 

The state of public credit affords a des 
cisive proof of the wisdom and expediency, 
under all the present circumstances, of 
those financial arrangements which you 
have adopted. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
deficiency in the revenue is, in a great des 
gree, to be ascribed to the unfavourable 
state of the last season; and I look for- 
ward with sanguine expectations to its 
gradual improvement, 

My Lords and Gentiemen, 

The measures which were in progress at 
the commencement of the Session for the 
issne of a uew silver coinage, have beea 
carried into execation in a manner which 
has viven universal satisfaction; and, to 
complete the system which has been sanc- 
tione:! by Parliament, a gold coinage of a 
new denomination has been provided for 
the convenience of the publie, 

I continue to receive from foreign powers 
the strongest assurances of their friendly 
disposition towards this country, and of 
their desire to preserve the general tran- 
quillity, 

The prospect of an abundant harvest 
throughent a eousiderable part of the con- 
tinent is in the highest degree satisfactory, 
This happy dispensation of Providence 
cannot fail to mitigate, if not wholly to 
remove, that’ pressure under which se 
many of the nations of Europe have heen 
suffering in the conrse of the last vear ; 
and I tenst that we may look forward in 
cousequence to an improvement in the 
commercial relations of this aud of all 
Other countries. 

I cannot ailow you to separate without 
recommending to you, that upon your 
return to your several countics you should 
use your utmost endeavours to defeat all 
attempts to corrupt and mislead the lower 
classes of the community, and that you 
should lose no opportunity of inculcating 
amongst them that spirit of concord and 
obedience to the laws, which is not less 
essential to their happiness as individuals, 
than it is indispensable to the general wel- 
fare and prosperity of the kingdom. 


The 
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The ordinary income and charge of the 
Consolidated Fund of Ireland for the year 
ending Jan. 5, 1817, were as follows :— 
Customs and Excise Daties, n- 

eluding quit-reuts, casual re- 

venne, and payments on ac- 

count of dismissed and de- 

ceased collectors: ++ 000+ ++% £3,925,978 


Stainp Daties +++e+eeeereere 544,515 
Post-Office Revenue --+erees 78,000 
Poundage Feeese- eeereeevese 6,120 
Peills Fee «soe -ceceececceves 1,224 


On account of Advances for 

improving Post-roads, build- 

ing Gaols, and under the 
Police Act serteerseeere 61,140 
ther Monies paid to the Public 29,779 
£4,647 499 

Deficient, to be made good by 
Loans, &C.Feeeereeeeeeses 8,595,294 








Interest on Funded Debt, in- 

cluding annuities and ma- 

nagement sereeseeeeeeeeee £5,501,852 
Interest on Unfunded Debt--++ 126,500 
Sinking Fund and Management 1,562,341 
Principal of Exchequer Bills «+ 2,470,550 
Lottery Prizes -+++e+seeeeees 110 
Discount on Prompt Payment 

of Loan Deposits, &c. ++ +++ 14,245 
Improving Post-roads, &c.+++« 39,289 
Tnlaud Navigations «+seesesses 20,154 


Poard of First Fruits. ++cee.ees 6,500 
Depot Barrack at Cork, part of 

SS25L gramted 1815+++eeees 2,000 
Record Repository, part of 

16,504. granted 1814 «eccee 3,258 


Ardgiass Harbour, in further 

Part of 3,190/. 14s. $ranied 

LBL eave ceesssesssececce 1035 
Dunleary Harbour, advanced 

pursuant to 56 Geo. Il.¢.62 30.000 
Civil List 5.0 ednin alien aieied + 217,878 
Pensions to the 25th Mareh, 1813 75 
Pe; maneut Parliament Payments $66,113 
Grants for Military Purposes ++ 2,508,827 
Vote of Credit, Arvear of 1815 20,261 
Grants for Civil Purposes --+2 560,629 





* £15,240,679 

The net produce of Customs in the 
year ending on the Sth of January, 1817, 
was 1,564,8932, 

‘The duties of Excise for the year 
ending the Sth of January, 1817, were 
as under :— 

Strong Waters «o-seeccoenes -£1,193,617 


Nialt eeeeeseereeoes ®est eee eeeetes HLI,7 99 


seeee esas 556,731 








* By the mode of laying this account 
before Parliament, and by adding the 
loans, &e. before striking the balance. it 
was made oat that there was a surplus of 


4 > *? 
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[Angey, 
Glass Bottles oot erererebeees 974 
Paper Hangings «+++eresresere | 
Mead SC eeeesse eee eeeseereces te 
Vinegar eeeeeeee Ce aeeeeeaseens 
Writing Paper---e++eseseeeees 
Leathere>cet*secsescvccesvcccs 41,93 
Auctions ee ee eee eros eeereees 5,645 
Wrought Plate «seesersereece 
Wine (Foreign) ++++++eeessees 
Wine (Home made) -++esessee 
Licences, and Fees on Licences 234,77 
Other Fees received by Excise 
Collectors: oe. eccesecesccser O08 
Receipts on Account of Forfeit- | 
Cd Rents -ceccecseevesevecs 1,208 
Fines on parishes for unlicensed — . 
Stills Pees eeeeeeeeeeeeeses 42,175 
Quit Rent eeee sete eersessece 65,141 
Hearth Money++ee-eecceusesees 58,828 
Carriage Duty++secerseccccsce 98,460 
Servants’ Duty+--++eesereesess 54,909 
Window Duty soesecesossscess 385,905 
Horse Duty seeeeeerereeoesess § 99,955 
Dog Dityseevcerescereccccece 17,856 
Coachmaker’s Duty «+secseese 84 
House Duty-ceeseseeeedsesece 896 
Inland Fines and Seizures (Net) —_7,513 





£3,208,931 

The net produce of the Stamp Reve- 
nue in [reland, in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1817, was 526,660/.  - 

The produce of the Assessed 'l'axes 
in Ireland, in the year ending the Sth of 
January, 1817, was 714,078/. 

The duties on Irish Postage for the 
year ending April 5, 1817, produced 
107,500/, 

‘The income of, and charge upon, the. 

Consolidated Fund, in the quarter end, 
ended on the Sth of July, 1817, was as 
fol’ows :— 
Customs eereseseoses secesese L 574,68 
Excise eeeeceeesCeeseeee seee + -3,689,660 
Stamps -sececeess eeereeheoces 1,589,619 
Letter Money eeeeeeeeseseeease 323,000 
Assessed Taxes, 1808+ +++ e+ +0+02,916,769 
Jacidents «ccccecccoceggcecees 64,948 
Land Faxes seeccccsceeseceees $54,199 
Surplus Annual Duties «+++. 159,953 
Tontine Money «+--seeseecees 11,782 
Temporary Duties, permanent 

from July 1816+++e++eeeeeeee Q57,174 
Pat of Annuity to Pr. of Wales 5,900 

9,339,499 
Exchequer, Sonth Sea, and Bank ————— 

ot England Annuities e+++e+++ 295,026 
Bauk Dividend... .... 000+ ¢+0+9,568,340 
Reduction National Debt «+. «++ 2,828,645, 
Civil List «cesseccesccccvesess $57,000 
Pensions by Act of Parliament -+ 107,308 
Salaries and Ailowances«+sesees 21,123 
Russian Dutch Loan escsssseee 92,254 
Miscellaneous Charges ses.eeee 22,522 

13,120,000 
incomeé 


OE a 


1917.) 
1816. 1817. 


Income «+ ++++£10,064,99%+++s 9,339,499 
Charges* eeeeee 13,233,814: ese 13,120,000 





3,780,500 


Deficiency-+++ © 3,168,822 


——— ee ED 





The Consolidated Fund, independ- 
ently of the factitious sunis added for 
the sake of confusing the accounts, pro- 
duced in 1811, 35,201,287/., and’ in 
1817, 35,293,502/.; and there was in each 
year about two millions of surplus of du- 
ties annually granted. 

In the year ending the first of Febru- 
ary, 1817, the total charge of the funded 
debt of Great Britain was 41,653,568/, 
—and on that day the debt unredeemed 
was 766,714,219/.; and on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary the unfunded debt was stated at 
46,777,672. 

In February 1792, the three per cent. 
consols were at 933, and on the Ist of 
February, 1798, at 47 ; and on the 21st 
of July, 1817, they had risen again. 
to 83. 

In 1797, fifty-seven millions were added 
to the public debt; in 1814, ninety-four. 
millions ; and in 1816, seventy-one mil- 
lions! The sums borrowed in twenty- 
four years’ wars against liberty were—in 
Great Britain 765,537 ,446/. and in Ire- 
land 103,032,7502.: being a mortgage of 
14/. upon every cultivated acre in the 
United Kingdom ; involving. an annual 
charge of 15s. per acre, over and above 
the unfunded debt, equal to 1s. 6d. more, 
or double. the average rental twenty 
years ago. ' 

The following melancholy and (in 
English history,) unparalleled account 
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No.1 Age26, ‘Tothill Fields Bridewell, 
51, Do. Do. 
, Do. Do. 
Gaol at Horsemonger- 
Lane. | 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Gaol at Chelmsford, 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do, 
Gaol at Gloucester, 
Do. Do. 
Gaolat Exeter, Devon, 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
House of Correction, 
Middlesex. 


Gaol at Winchester, 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 
Gaol at Hertford. 
Do. Do. 
Gaol at Lincoln. 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do, 
Gaol at Oxford. 
“Saag Do. Do. 
Others have since been immured 
under the same Anti-British system. 
Can it be supposed, by any wise or libe- 
ral statesman, that such measures are 
calculated to conciliate the affections of 
a people, whose chief glory consists in 
their ancient and unalienable freedom ? 


INDIA. 
The last advices ‘trom this important 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ed es 


of the number of persons now in con- part of the British empire confirm our 
tinement in Great Britain, by warrant of _ anticipations of its good fortune in being 
either of the secretaries of state, or of placed under the benign administration 
six privy councillors, without.Habeas of the most enlightened individual 
Corpus, has been published by order of among the British nobility; who alone 
the House of Commons. A list of pri- was qualified, in head and heart, to heal 
soners, by numbers-and_ages, and of the tle wounds of a series of wars, and of 
secret Bastilles in which they are im- introducing a system of policy which 
mured, was reserved for the second year consulted the interests and happiness of 
after the triumph of legitimacy. We the governed. India has, im conse 
weep as we look upon it !— quence, enjoyed an unusual state of 
No. 1 Age 26, in the Gaol at Reading. tranquillity ; and a general amelioration 

i 38, Do. Do. of their condition is beginning to be felt 

154, Do. Do. by the mass of the population. ‘To give 
< effect to his benevolent system, THE 


* The interest of all the late loans are Marquis or Hastincs was preparing, 
not included in these charges, though, in by the last accounts, to make a tour of 
addition to the unfunded debt, they make the vast districts under his influence, 
nearly three millions per annum; econse- and to inspect himself the improvements 
quently the diminution in the chargesin suggested by the philosophical spirit 
1817 are only apparent, not real, _ which governs his public conduct. We 

Montuty Mag. No. 301. M noed 
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£0 State of Public Affairs tn July. 
Glass Bottles eceeeceseeseeeee 374 
Paper Hangings +-++e+erre+ss= L097 


The ordinary income and charge of the 
Consolidated Pund of Ireland for the year 
ending Jan. 5, 1817, were as follows :— 
Customs and Excise Daties, - 

cluding quit-reuts, casual re- 

venne, and payments on ace 

count of dismissed and de- | 

ceased collectorse ++ sees +++ £3,925,978 


Stoinp Daties s+eeeseeereere 544,510 
Post-Office Revenue «+eeeees 78,000 


Poundage Fe@eceeseerserece ~ 6,120 
Peils Fee «see ceeeeeeeceeces 1,224 
On account of Advances for 

improving Post-roads, build- 

ine Gaols, and under the 


Police Act sssrteeseeeess 61,140 
Other Monies paid to the Public 29,779 


£ 4,647,459 
Deficient, to be made good by 
, ~ a ¢ 
Louis, &C.Peerereeeeeeres 8,995,004 








£15,240,679 


Interest on Funded Debt, in- 

cluding annuities and = ma- 

nagement eereeseeeseeeeee £5,501,852 
Interest on Unfunded Debt-+++ = 126,000 
Sinking Fund and Management 1,562,541 
Principal of Exchequer Bills ++ 2,470,550 
Lottery Prizes «+++eee+ereeees 110 
Discount on Prompt Payment 


of Loan Deposits, &C.++++++ 14,245 
Iinproving Post-roads, &C.++++ 39,289 
Trlanud Navigations «+eesersee 20,154 
Jioard of First Fruits: ++ceecees 6,300 
Depot Barrack at Cork, part of 

CO2ol, gramted 1815+e+eeees 2,900 
Record Repository, part of 

16,564. granted 1814 «eeees 3,258 


Ardgiass Harbour, in further 

Part of 3,190/, 14s. Sranied 

LBIL eave esesesesrrsececs 1035 
Dunleary Harbour, advanced 


pursuant to 56 Geo. IIL. ¢. 62 30,600 
Civil List eee @eeewvweeeeeeeeee 217,878 
Pensions to the 25th Mareh, 1815 75 


Pe:mancut Parliament Payments $66,115 
Grants for Military Purposes ++ 2,508,827 
Vote of Credit, Arvear of 1815 





20,61 
Grants tor Civil Purposes «+e 550,629 
£13,240,679 


ry fal . 

The net produce of Customs in the 
year ending on the Sth of January, L817, 
was 1,564.89324, 

the duties of Excise for the year 

i; r val “4! ] : Lar " 
ending the oth of January, 1817, were 
as ubacr:—— 


es eee eee et ee HSL29,799 








ee 


* By the mode of javin 





* this account 


before Parliament, and by adding the 
loans, &c. belore striking the balance, it 
was made out that there was a sx 


. ”~ ».° 
1Z7 200, 1 fT! 
/ 


plus of 


[Augit, 


Mead eteeeneetseoseeeeeeeereees 62 
Vinegar eeeeeveeeeeeaeeeeeeeene 216 
Writing Paper-+-esseresercese 21,40 
Leather++set*eerseeeceesecees 41,239 


Auctions er eeee eee ees esersees 5,645 
Wrought Plate erceoersernevesees 2,689 
Wine (Foreign) ++++++eress+e8 pear 
Wine (Home made) +++++++2¢ oni 
Licences, and Fees on Licences 234,077 
Other Fees received by Excise ) 
‘ollectOrss ees ceseevesececcen 008 
Receipts on Account of Forfeit- 
ed Rents -cescecseeresevece 1,208 
Fines on parishes for unlicensed 


Stills seceesscesetscesvscs 42,175 
Quit Rent coeersesersreesesees 65,141 
Hearth Money+++e-s+seeseeee*) 58,828 
Carriage Duty+++eessseeeeeere 98,460 
Servants’ Duty++++++ssereesees 54,999 


Window Duty eeeeeeoseseeeeses 385,293 


Horse Duty -+eeseeeesercecece 99,255 
Dog Duty-ceseeresrerscercece 17,856 
Coachmaker’s Duty e+eecseess St 
House Duty-scoeeseeredescece $26 


Inland Fines and Seizures (Net) 7,513 





£3,208,931 
The net produce of the Stamp Reve- 
nue in Treland, in the year ending the 
5th of January, 1817, was 526,660/.  - 
The produce of the Assessed ‘l'axes 
in Ireland, in the year ending the Sth of 
January, 1817, was 714,078/. 
The duties on Irish Postage for the 
year ending April 5, 1817, produced 
107,500/, 


‘The income of, and charge upon, the. 


Consolidated Fund, in the quarter end, 
ended on the Sth of July, 1817, was as 
fol'ows :-— 
Customs «ccccescoces sevcvcee L574,68t 
Excise eeseeeebeeeeeee 8888 + +3,689,660 
Stamps -eececeees eeereerece °*1,589,615 
Letter Money eeeeeeerseseeteaae 323,000 
Assessed Taxes, 1808+ +++ «+++ ++2,956,769 
Jucidents -.cccsecccoveggecrecs 64,948 
Land Taxes eoccccescecseseese 454,199 
Surplus Annual Duties --++++++ 159,953 
Tontine Money eeereseeeeeeee 11,782 
Temporary Duties, permanent 
from July TBiGsccesseeescece 257,174 
Pat of Annuity to Pr. of Wales 5,300 
9,339,499 
Exchequer, South Sea, and Bank ————— 
ot England Annuities «++-++++2 295,026 
Beuk Dividemd.ec<<ccéccccce © 9,568,540 
Reduction National Debt «+ «+++ 2,828,643, 
Civil List CCR eee srer eases sesese 957,000 
Pensions by Act of Parliament -+ 107,308 


Salaries and Ailowances«++eseee 21,123 
Russian Dutch Loan eeccesecce 92,254 
M iscellaneous Charges eee. eeee 92,522 
13,120,000 

income 
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1816. 1817. 


come «¢ veee £10 064 99Zeces 9,339,499 
pone y+000013,233,814- + ¢+13,120,000 


—— 


Deficiency-+ +» © 5,168,822 








3,780,500 


——— [iia 





The Consolidated Fund, independ- 
ently of the factitious sunis added for 
ihe sake of corifusing the accounts, pro- 
duced in 1811, 35,201,287/., and in 
1817, 35,293,502/.; and there was in each 
year about two millions of surplus of du- 
ties annually granted. 

In the year ending the first of Febru- 
ary, 1817, the total charge of the funded 
debt of Great Britain was 41,653,568/. 
—and on that day the debt unredeemed 
was 766,714,2192.; and on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary the unfunded debt was stated at 
46,777,672. 

In February 1792, the three per cent. 
consols were at 933, and on the Ist of 
February, 1798, at 47§ ; and on the 21st 
of July, 1817, they had risen again 
to 83. | 

In 1797, fifty-seven millions were added 
to the public debt; in 1814, ninety-four. 
millions ; and in 1816, seventy-one mil- 
lions! The sums borrowed in twenty- 
four years’ wars against liberty were—in 
Great Britain 765,537,446. and in Ire- 
land 103,032,7502.: being a mortgage of 
14/. upon every cultivated acre in the 
United Kingdom; involving an annual 
charge of 15s, per acre, over and above 
the unfunded debt, equal to 1s. 6d. more, 
or double the average rental twenty 
years ago. 

The following melancholy and (in 
English history,) unparalleled account 
of the number of persons now in con- 
tinement in Great Britain, by warrant of 


ejther of the secretaries of state, or of 


six privy councillors, without . Habeas 


Corpus, has been published by order of 


the House of Commons. A list of pri- 
soners, by numbers and ages, and of the 
secret Bastilles in which they are im- 
mured, was reserved for the second year 
after the triumph of legitimacy. We 
weep as we look upon it !— 
No. 1 Age 26, in the Gaol at Reading. 

1 38, Do. Do. 

1 54, Do. Do, 


ato. 





* The interest of all the late loans are 
not included in these charges, though, in 
addition to the unfunded debt, they make 
nearly three millions per annum; conse- 
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No.1 Age26, ‘Tothill Fields Bridewell, 
1 33, Do. Do. 
1 73, Gaol at Horsemonger- 
Lane. . 
1 54, Do. Do. 
1 20, Do. Do. 
1 33, Do. Do. 
1 30, Gaol at Chelmsford, 
1 27, Do. Do. 
1 22, Do. Do. 
1 351, Do. Do, 
1 18, Gaol at Gloucester, 
1 50, Do. Do. 
1 37, Gaolat Exeter,Devon, 
1 24, Do. Do. 
1 35, Do. Do. 
1 34, House of Correction, 
| Middlesex. 
1 35, Do. Do, 
1 29, Do. Do, 
1 35, Do. Do. 
1 48, Do. Do. 
1 30, Gaol at Winchester, 
1 60, Do. Do. 
1 36, Do. Do. 
t 46, Gaol at Hertford. 
1 31, Do. Do. 
1 36, Gaol at Lincoln. 
1 59, Do. Do. 
1 25, Do. Do, 
1 4y, Gaol at Oxford. 
1 a Do. Do. 


Others have since been immured 
under the same Anti-British system. 
Can it be supposed, by any wise or libe- 
ral statesman, that such measures are 
calculated to conciliate the affections of 
a people, whose chief glory consists in 
their ancient and unalienable freedom 2? 


INDIA. 

The last advices from this important 
part of the British empire confirm our 
anticipations of its good fortune in being 
placed under the benign administration 
of the most enlightened individual 


-among the British nobility; who alone 
was qualified, in head and heart, to heal 


ihe wounds of a series of wars, and of 
introducing a system of policy which 
consulted the interests and happiness of 
the governed. India has, in conse- 
quence, enjoyed an unusual state of 
tranquillity ; and a general amelioration 
of their condition is beginning to be felt 
by the mass of the population. ‘To give 
effect to his benevolent system, THE 
Marauts oF HastTiInGs was preparing, 
by the last accounts, to make a tour of 
the vast districts under his influence, 
and to inspect himself the improvements 


quently the diminution in the chargesin suggested by the philosophical spirit 
which governs his public conduct. We 
M noed 


1817 are only apparent, not real. 
Montuty Mag, No, 301. 
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a2 ‘Chronology of the Month, 


add, that no governor-general 
— more beloved, and that no man 
jn any age better supported the dignity 
and interests of an empire in its remote 
provinces. 
UNITED STATES. 

Like the Marquis of Hastings, and all 
wise and ular rulers, the new Presi- 
dent. Mr. Monroe, is making axprogress 
through the United States, for the pur- 

ose of giving effect and uniformity to 
bis policy, and identifying the people 
with their government, and the govern- 


ment with the people. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


The following is an estimate of the. 


population of the five independent re- 
publics and their armies, and the nature 
of their respective governments. — 

Republic of Mexico.—The population of 
Mexico, comprising Guatimala and Yuca- 
tan, is little more than 8,000,000. By the 
constitutional decree of the Mexican Con- 
gress in 1814, the provisional government 
is constituted by the people, represented 
in the electoral colleges; it is distri- 
buted into three distinct and independent 
branches, and the persons of the citizens, 
or foreigners, and their property, are de- 
clared under the safeguard of liberal laws. 
The army consists of from 49 to 50,000 
men badly armed, 

New Grenada and Venezuela.—The popu- 
lation amounts to 3,000,500. The govern- 
ment, representative and popular, as in 
Mexico, with little difference in the internal 
regulations of the pepe This is the 
principal theatre of war at present. Un. 
less the Spaniards under Morillo have cap- 
tured Carthagena and Santafee de Bogota, 
we know of the existence of the following 
republican forces, viz, 5,000 men under 
General Urdaneta, in the province of So- 


(Ang, 1, 
corre; 1,000 cavalry under Colonel Rovira, 
in the neighbourhood of Cucuta; . 
men under Brigadier-generals Cabal and 
Serviers, in the prayince of Popayan; 
3,000 under Governor Texada, of Antio. 
quia; 500 under the governor of Choco; 
3,000 under Marino, Saraza, Bermndez, 
and Piar, in Venezuela; total 16,900, Al. 
though the royalists speak so much of their 
victories, they are quite silent concern. 
ing these divisions of the republican 


troops. , 
ic of Rio de la Plata.—Populat 

3,000,000, All the provinces are free 

independent. . The Congress is now as. 
sembled in Tucuman, for the purpose of 
regulating their government, ‘Their army 
amounts to 30,000 regulars and militia; 
they are carrying on the war in lower Pery 
and Chili, under Generals Rondeau and 
San Martin. 

Republic of Chili.—Populatian,1,500,000; 
army, 3,000 men in the province of Co. 
quimbor, and 4,000 under General San 
Martin, who were waiting at Mendoza on 
account of the great depth of snow, to 
cross the Andes, and fall upon the royalists, 
whose situation is well described in the last 
unparalleled proclamation of their captain- 
general, declaring all the inhabitants of the 
capital under arrest, a la militaire. _ 

Republic of Peru.— Population,3,000,000; 
government vested in the cabildos; army, 
reduced to numerous guerilla parties, 
amongst whom the Argulas are most con- 
spicuous. The revolution broke out in 
the city of La Paz, and afterwards in the 
capital of the ancient Incas el Cusco, The 
sufferings of the people from-1780 (when 
the celebrated Tupac Amaru was treache- 
rously taken prisoner, and beheaded in the 
most. barbarous manner) till our day, 


are numberless, and their constancy ul 
paralleled, 
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CHRONOLOGY oF tue MONTH. 
UNE 27.—The further suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act was carried in 
the House of Commons, by a ministerial 
majority of 150—being 195 to 65. 

Same day.—Sir Francis Burdett pre- 
senied a petition to the Commons from the 
inhabitants of Godalming, stating that 
they had more to fear from spies and in. 
formers than from the machinations of the 
disaffected ; and that they did not wish to 
hold their tives and libertiesunder the Privy 
Council, instead of justices and jurymen, 

July 1.—Sir Francis Burdett presented 
& petition to the Commons from the inha- 
bitants ot St. Luke, Chelsea, praying them 
to put an end to extravagance, to reform 
the elections and duratien of Parliaments, 


and to render the Constitution Suuilar in 
theory and practice, 





8.—The Right Hon, George Ponsonby, 
the ostensible leader of Opposition in the 
House of Commons, died. 

i0,—Mr. Leach, chancellor of the dachy 
of Cornwall, sworn in chief justice of 
Chester. 

11.—Mr. Brougham moved an address 
to the Regent, which, without a division, 
Was neégatived.—See Public Affairs. 

12,—The Regent prorogued the Parlia 
ment until the 25th of Angust.——See hia 
Speech in the Public Affairs, — 

i4.—At the Old Bailey-sessions, sen 
tence of death was passed upon no less 
than FORTY-THREE persons, a greater 
number than at one time was ever sens 
tenced by, the revolutionary tribunal of 
France, and a proof of the uecessity 
correcting our criminal code. , 

i7.—Sir Watkin Lewes was remaves 
rom 


ese 28> 
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office of high-bailiff of Southwark, 
pir ore — rath elected in his stead. 
49,—News arrived that Pernambuco 
was re-occupied by the Portuguese royal 
troops from Rio Janeiro, but the patriots 
retired into the interior, there to make 
their stand. ’ f 

Same day.—Intelligence was received 
of further successes of the patriots in the 
republic of VENEZUELA, who were said to 
be in possession of the city and valley of 
Caracas. ; 

During tke month many ships have left 
Great Britain for various parts of the West 
Indies—carrying out recruits, and mate- 
rials of war, for Venezuela, &c. 

In the course of the last five years 
there has been paid into the Chamber of 
London, by forty six persons, who have 
been exeused serving the office of sheriff 
of London and Middlesex, no less than 
20,413}. 6s. 8d. . 
MARRIED. ~ 

At Fulham, Capt. Steele Wilkinson, 
R.M. to Miss Brown, of Hammer:mith. 

Mr. Dun, of Hackney; to Miss Burdett, 
of Bridge-street, Westminster. 

The Kev. George Stonestreet, chaplain 
to the Coldstream Guards, to Miss Mary 
Shedden, of Slatswood-house, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. R. Bennett, of Thames-street, to 
Miss Jane Gilby, of Cheshunt, : 

Chas. Shaw Lefevre, jun. esq. of Heck- 
field, Southampton, to Emma Lavra, 
daughter of the late Samuel Whitbread, 
esq. M.P. 

T. Marrable, esq. of the Stable-yard, 
St. James's. street, to Miss Charlotte Beach, 
of Sioane-strect. 

G. Birbeck, M.D. of London, to Miss 
Anna Marga:et Gardner, of Liverpool. 

Johbu Mavocks, esq. of Viw-iw, Den- 
bighsirre, to Miss Siduey Robarts, of 
Lower Grosvenor-sti eet, La 
Jas. Weduerburn, esq. of Devonshire- 


street, Portlanl-piace, to Miss Isabella | 


Lyon, ot Portiand place. 

The Kizht Hon. Lord Geo. Wm. Russell, 
second son of the Duke of Bedford, te 
Miss Kuz, Aune Rawdon, niece ‘to the 
Mar nis of Hastings. bie gh ae 

At 51. George’s.church, ‘ianover-square, 
Sainuei Crawley, esq. of Steckwood, Bed- 
fordshire, to Miss Theodosia Mary Vyner. 

E. Barman, esq. of Lower Eaton-street, 
Grosvenor-place, to Miss Mary Harris, of » 
Smith-street, Chelsea. | 

‘The Rev. A. H. Brown, M.A, to Miss 
Henrietta Barber, of Pail-Mall. 

Dr. ‘Thompson, deputy-inspector of hos- 


pitals, to Miss Louisa Thompson, of Ken. - 


sington. 

The Rev. Wm. Walford, of Colchester, 
to Miss Jane Prevost, of King’s-road, Bed- 
tord-row, 

Mr. Walter Jackson, of Gutter-lane, 
Cheapside, to Miss Pope, of Henley. 

Mr. Edw, Knowles, of Somerset-house, 
to Miss Esther Stone, of Hall-place, 





Marriages and Deaths in and near London. 





C. L. B, Oliver, — of Brentford, to 
Laura Helen Constantia, dapghter of the 
late Johan Zoffany, esq. R.A. 

At Fulbam, C. E. Conyers, esq. lieut. 
col. of the 83d regt. to Miss Sarah Same 
pays, of Peterborough-honse. 

John Evans, esq. of Chepstow, to Miss 
Frances Watkins, of Limehouse. 

Wm. J. Denne, esq. of Doctors’-Com- 
mons, to’ Miss Mary Jane Orme, of Fitz+ 
roy-square. 

Wm. Madox, esq. of Camberwell, te 
Miss Caroline Porrett, of the Tower. 

At Greenwich, G. Martyr, ésq. to Mise 
George, daughter of the Rev. — George. 

Mr. G. Flack, of the Russell Institution, 
to Miss Tomlinson, of Maldon. 

Mr. John Gaunt, of Union-place, to 
Miss Ann Massey, of the Bridge-road, 


‘Lambeth. 


Mr. John Harper; of Fleet-street, to 
Miss Eliz. Cuff, of Great Queen-street, 
Lincoin’s-inn fields. 

Frederick Burmester, esq. to Miss Fan- 
ny Elizabeth Blaauw, of Queen Ann-street, 

DIKD 

In Upper Mary le-bonne street, 24, Mr. 
Cho Rickman, jun, deservedly'regretted by 
his affectionaté parent and family. 

At Hasiings, drowned while bathing with 
Mr. Dyer, of Soho, 25, Richard Bean, esq. 
of Albemartle-street; an amiabie and accom- 
plished young man, deeply regretted by 
his family and an extensive circle of 
friends. 3 

In Hertford-street, Lady Suttie, wife of 
Sir James 8. bart. of Balgone, Hadding- 
tonsiire, P at R iin 

at Bamstead, Surrey, 41, R. e 
a director of the East-India Onigiaay i 

In Belvidere-place, Narrow-wall, Lame 
beth, 38, Mr. Francis Jullion. 

In Maddoxstteet, 74, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Marsden. 

At Wandsworth, 85, James Bradley, esq. 

In Great Cumberland-street, 68, Major- 
Gen. John Wiseman. 

At Cainden-town, &7, J. Abraham, esq. 

In Sailier’s-buildings, Walthamstow, 42, 
Miss Davies. 

In Chariotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 90, 
Edw. Pitman, esq. 

In Princes-street, 31, Singer, esq. 
author of a valuable treatise on Electri- 
city, and for:some years past a lecturer 
and saccessful experimentalist in the kine 
dred scieuces of electricity and galvanism. 
He was a modest and patient enq:irer 
into the secrets of nature; and, had he 
lived, would have proved an ornament of 
science, His work on Electricity cén- 
tains several new views, though 
of the electric fluid permeating the mte- 
tior of solids, and as bemg contained with- 
in them—an error which has been fatal to 
all improvement in that science for the 
last fifty years. ; 

At Pimlico, Mrs. Guest, wife of Henry 

G, esq. 
M2 At 
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8+ “Account of the Duke of Northumberland. 


At Gravesend, Nath. Gyles, esq. a justice 
of the peace, much and deserve ly re- 
ected. 
Ke At Bath, 54, the Right Hon. James Eve- 
card, ninth Lord Arundel, of Wardour- 
castle, and a count of the Roman empire. 
He was son of the Hon. James Everard 


Arundel, of Ashcombe, Wiltshire, and 


succeeded his first cousin, Henry, in his 
titles, December 1808. He married— 
first, the Hon. Mary Christina Arundel, 
his cousin, eldest daughter of the late 
Lord Arundel, who died in 1804; by 
whom he had two sons and four surviving 
daughters ;—secondly, he married Mary, 
daughter of R. Burnett Jones, esq. by 
whom he has two sons and a daughter. 
He is succeeded in his titles by his eldest 
son, James Everard Arunde!l, who married 
Mary, the only daughter of the late Mar- 
quis of Buckingham. 

At Woolwich, 34, Lieut.-Col. Fluker. 

In Brunswick-square, John Jones, es7. 

In Montague-square, 75, Mrs. Wrang- 
ham, widow of Wm, W. esq, , 

In Hanover-square, the Dowager Vis- 
countess Hereford. 

In Bread-street, 35, Mr. Samuel Hor- 
rocks, an eminent merchant. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Mary Octavia 
Wright, of Oxford-street. 

Mr. Kirby, keeper of the Debtors’ Pri- 
son in Whiteeross-street, a duty which, as 
far as the irksome regulations admit, he 
performed with humanity. 

At Old Ford, Mr. Tho. Pepper. 

At Hampton, 75, Thomas Chadwick, esq. 
deservedly regretted. 

At Edmonton, Mrs. Tho. Hammond. 

At Stockwell, 83, Mr. John Warner. 

In Great Eastcheap, Mr. Isaac Warner, 
of the Paragon, Blackheath. 

At Finchley, 65, 4nn, wife of William 
Dalby, esq. very deservedly lamented, 

At Hackney, Miss Jane Clayton. 


In London fields, Hackney, 82, Charles 
Dighy, esq. 


[Aug. 1, 
Robt. Steele, esq. a master in Chan 
In New Broad-street, Benj. Chapin, 


esq. an eminent merchant. 
At Hammersmith, 84, Catherine, widow 
of Hugh Josiah Hansard, esq.. 


In Upper Gower-street, Mrs, Mackenzie, 


- widow of Colin M. esq. 


In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 32, Mr, 
Drummond, auctioneer, who met his death 
by a fall from his horse in Hyde Park,. 

At Ham, 79, Jos. Bradney, esq. . 

Aged 70, Sir W. Parson, knt. Mus.D, 
and chief magistrate of the. police office, 
Marlborough-street. He enjoyed no par. 
ticular credit either as a musician or mae 
gistrate. His Birth-day Odes were worthy 
of the poetry and sentiments to which they 
were adapted, but they were never signa, 
lized for their originality or superior taste, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Rev. J. W. Puituips, to the living of 
Brockhampton. 

Rev. Dr. Dakins, to the valuable rec. 
tory of Asheldam, Essex. 

Rev. T. STREET, to the curacy of St. 
James’s Church, Bath. 

Rev. W.S. WApPSHARE, LL.B, to the 
vicarage of Chitterne St, Mary, Wilts. 

Rev. R. C. Witson, B.A. to the-vica- 
rage of Preston. 

Rev. T. Jones, M.A, to the perpetual 
curacy of Stoke-by-Clare, Suffolk. 

Rev. R. STEELE, to the rector of Mun. 
desley, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. F. TAve., to the rectory of 
Campney Ash, Suffolk. 

Rev. 8. Wu1TE, D.D. to be one of Lord 
Combermere’s domestic chaplains. 

Rev. G, A. Dawson, B.A. to the vi- 
carage of Edwarston, Suffolk, 

Rev. R. Frevn, B.A. to the vicarage of 
Mendlesham, Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Ramspen, D.D. to the rectory 
of Grundeshorongh, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Stoprorp, clerk, to the vica 
rage of Hayling, Southwood. 
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THE DUKE: OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


QO* the 10th inst, at Northumberland. 
house, London, of the gout, in his 


. 75th year, Hugh Percy, Duke of Northum- 


beriand, and Earl Perey, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Baron Warkworth, &c, &c. 
Lord-lieutenaut and Vice-admiral of Nor. 
thumber land, and Constable of Launceston 
Castle, He was the eldest son of the late 
duke, by Elizabeth, grand-daughter of the 
late Duchess of Somerset ; and was born 
August 25, 1742. He entered early in lite 
into the army, and served in New England 
during the American war, bemg in the 
first battle in Lexington; and, on his re. 
turn, represented the city of Westminster 


in Parliament. In 1764 he married Lady 
Anne Stuart, third daughter of the late 
John earl of Bute, which marriage was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1779; 
and, on the 25th of May of the same year, 
he formed an alliance with Frances Julia 
Burrel, sister to Lord Gwydir, by whom 


_he has issue six surviving daughtegs and 


three sons—the eldest of whom, Hugh earl 
Percy, like his father, was for some time 
representative of the city of Westminster, 
but he was lately called to the House of 
Peers by the title of Lord Prudhoe. 

The duke succeeded to the family ho- 
nours and estates in 1786. His father 
always voted with the court, and in- 


deed 
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deed often held offices about the person of 
his Majesty; but the late nobleman has 
been frequently in opposition, though he 
was generally prevented, by a precarious 
state of health, from attending the House 
of Peers. The Duke of Northumberland, 
in 1807, was appointed colonel of the 
royal regiment of Horse Guards. 

His grace was perhaps long the only no- 
bleman in England who kept up the an- 
cient fendal splendor—his castle, the pub- 
lic days, the Percy Yeomanry, commanded 
by his son Lord Percy, all denoted this ; and 
he was usually met by two or three thou- 
sand of the inhabitants of the county on go- 
ing to his residence! He was a most ex- 
cellent landlord—his estates being let at 
ten shillings per acre less than any in the 
same county. He also.introduced a most 


‘excellent custom—that of providing for 


the servants of every large farm, by giving 
them a cottage and ten acres of land, 


‘which proved an allurement, to labour in 


youth, and served as a security against 
want in old age. His estates were worth 
140,000]. per annum ; and in ready money 
he was for many years considered the 
most wealthy man in England—which he 
often employed: in rescuing industrious 
families from ruin. 
—<=_— 

THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE PONSONBY. 

On the 8th instant, in Curzon-street, 
the Right Hon. George Ponsonby, many 
years an ornament of the Irish and British 
Houses of Parliament; and, since the 


‘death of Mr. Fox, the ostensible leader of 


the old Whig party. 

Mr. Ponsonby was the younger son of 
the Right Hon. John Ponsonby, speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, brother of 
the late Earl of Besborough, by Lady Eli- 
zabeth Cavendish, daughter of William, 
third Duke of Devonshire. Called at an 
early age to the Bar, and possessing, for 
his rank, but a slender fortune, he was ap- 
pointed counsel to the commissioners of 


_the revenue, with the emoluments of 


which he was satisfied—spending a consi- 
derable portion of his time in rural retire- 
ment ; bat a change of ministry, which di- 
vested him of his place, roused him into 
activity, and laid the foundation of his po- 
litical life. ' 

In the same year he became a leading 
member in the Irish. House of Commons, 


and at the Bar. His professional practice 


opened the road to riches, while-the neces- 
sary exertions subdued a_ constitutional 
indolence, which miglit otherwise have set- 
tled into habit. Thus his removal from 
place, at first contemplated as an evil, 
eventually proved a good; and put him at 
once in possession of healthful spirits, fame, 
and fortune. Always-acting in concert 
with the party of his noble. relative, the 
Duke of Devonshire, he was, on the change 


_ of administration in 1806, appointed Lord 
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Chancellor of Ireland, which office he re- 
signed in 1807 ; and, on Lord Grey’s re- 
moval to the Upper House, he succeeded 
him as nominal leader of the opposition ig 
the House of Commons. His time having 
been for the greater part previously spent 
in Ireland, and his mind occupied with 
Irish interests, this period may be consi» 
dered as the commencement of his political 
career as a British senator. 

Like the great Lord Chatham,. he died 
in the service of his country —being seized 
with a fit a few minutes after. he had 
spoken in debate. He died on the eighth 
day afterwards; his second son having 
arrived express from Ireland only a few 
minutes after his death. 

Mr. Ponsonby was one of those very 
estimable characters who fill a private sta- 
tion in the most. amiable and exemplary 
manner, and a public one with propriety 
and integrity. His talents were more use- 
ful than splendid; more suited to the ar- 
rangement of affairs, and the detail of bu- 
siness, and the tranquil investigation of 
truth, than capable of obtaming a come 
mand over the understanding of others, of 
dazzling by their brilliancy, or controliing 
by their powers.. He was, in trnth, ap ho- 
nest, sincere, steady man; and his ela 
quence was naturally adapted to the level 
tenor of his mind. He never aspired to 
the lofty splendor of a Sheridan ; and was 
incapable of the quick conception and ra- 
pid elocution of a Fox, The ardent spi-- 
rit of his own party so far ran beyond hia 
in their. attacks, that they almost forgot 
they fought under his colours; to whom, 
therefore, he was rather a point d'appui 
after the battle, than a leader in the field, 

As the leader of a great political party, 
no man was ever more free trom party- 
spirit: he was, in feelmg and principle, the 

‘Very man contempiated by these who cous 
sider a systematic opposition a necessary 
,safeguard to the constitutional rights aud 
liberties of England. The ingenuousnegs 
of his mind, the kindness of his heart, and 
the placability of his manners, conciliated 
his opponents, and assuaged all those fee}. 
ings which defeat. excites; and, if. bis 
triumphs were not more numerous, it was 
because the candor and»gegekosity of his 
mind disdained to take advantage. of. his 
adversaries,. whenever he thought them 
right. Where that was the case, all party 
feeling vanished before lus political mte- 
grity ; and, on. many critical occasjons, he 
gave Ins adversaries the support of his 
learning and talents. Nobly disdaining 
all selfish views, he was here no.Jonger the 
leader of a party: he showed himself the 
resolute, fixed, and snalteyable, friend of 
- constitutional freedom. 

He was in his 63d year, having been 
born the 5th of March, 1753: by his wife, 
Lady Mary Ponsonby, sister of the late 
Earl of Lanesborongh, who survives “ 
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he has teft one son and one daughter, who 
ie married to the Hon, F. Prittie, brother 
of Lord Dunally. 
—— 
MADAME DE STAEL. 
Death arrested the farther career of this 
of her sex, at Paris, within the past 
month, in the 53rd year of her age. 

In point of intellect, literary attam- 
ments, and splendour of character, Ma- 
dame de Stael was one of the most extra- 
erdinary women of her age. Her father 
was the celebrated Necker, and she ar- 
rived at maturity just when be was in the 
zenith of his glory, as minister of finances 
mid as the pivot on whieh turned the for- 
tanes of France. 

As the principles of liberty carried the 
popular leaders of the Revolution further 
than accorded with the limited views of 
the Necker family, they returned to Lau- 
sanne, and there formed the nucleus of a 
party, neither aristocratic nor democratic, 
bat nevertheless decisively hostile to the 
march of the Revolution. Mademoiselle 
Necker had, however, married a Swedish 
nobleman—the Baron de Stael-Holstein, 
whe was appointed ambassador from Swe- 
den to France, and under this sacred pro- 
tection his latly had opportunities of car- 
tying on intrigues, which, leading to her 

vencement by Robespierre and others, 
she found it necessary to retire from 
France. 

When Bonaparte, in 1800, made his 
grand march from Dijon, across the Alps, 
into italy, with his characteristic respect 
for men of gemius, he accepted an invita- 
tion to breakfast with the Necker family. 
He was, therefore, introduced to the 
daughter, whose enthusiasm led her to 
€rave a private andience with the consul, 
whieh he readily granted. She then 
delivered a political lecture on her 
views relative to the fotwre dispositions of 
France; advised him, in regard to his 
administration; and, finally, urged him to 
take Washington for his model. He lis- 
tened to her patiently, and, when she had 
finished, paid her some compliments on 

F superior talents, said it was fortunate 
that her children had such a mother, and, 
enquiring pointedly whethershe educated 
her own children, he at the same instant 
pulled out his watch, stated that a division 
of the army were waiting to be reviewed 
and abraptly departed. ; 

This sareastic lesson the lady never for- 
gave, and from that hour she pursued him 
with her peu till the end of her life, with 
increasing hostility. She was accordingly 
honored and caressed by all whose in- 
ferior characters or credulity led them to 
become his enemies, while her superior 
talents and powers of composition, created 
Humerons admirers and disciples in every 
country in Enrope. During the intoxi- 
cated celebrations of the victorious patty, 


she visited London, and prond was he that 
could boast of having been in her society, 
She was, in truth, as brilliant in conver, 
sation as in her writings; and seemed 
born, like her father, to direct the dest 
nies of the world. : bs 
A long illness, since that time, has con 
fined her to Paris, where, if she did not 
enjoy the ascendency of the elder branches 
of the Bourbons, she was intrigaing, to the 
last, in favor of another branch, in the 
hope of giving permanence to the dys 
nasty, and gratifying her implacable re. 
sentments against the Napoleon family, 
Of her numerous works we forbear to 
speak, because they have afforded prolifie 
subjects for criticism and eulogy in all the 


journals of the times; and, having enjoyed 


the highest degree of fashion, have been 
in the hands of most of our readers, She 
was unquestionably an extraordinary wo- 
man; and, if to gratify one master-feelin 
she had not allied herself to the cause o 
despotism, and partaken in the unholy 
triumphs of the sword, legitimacy, and 
popery, she wonld have been among the 
most admired of her sex, 

me 

DR. CHARLES COMBE. 

Dr. Combe received his education at 
Harrow-school, under Dr. Thackeray, 
where he formed an acquaintance with ge- 
veral characters who have since distin. 
guished themselves in the literary world. 
After leaving Harrow, he entered upon tlie 
stady of medicine, which he proseeuted 
noder the superintendance of his father, 
Mr. John Combe, an apothecary in South- 
ampton-street, Bloomsbury ; and, upon the 
death of his father in 1768, he sueceeded 
to his business, , 

At an early period of life he had shows 
a partiality for the investigation of classi- 
eal antiquities, and this pursait introduced 
him to the notice of Dr. Witham Hunter, 
the celebrated anatomist, whose friendship 
and regard he continued to enjoy ti Dr. 
Hunter’s death, m March 4783. The no- 
ble collection of ancient and modern coits, 
in Dr. Hunter’s Museum, was entirely 
formed by the taste and judgment of Dr. 
C.: so large a collection ot medals had 
never, perhaps, been made at the expense 
of any private individual; and it may be 
questioned whether the collection of the 
Greek kings was not equal, at the time of 
Dr. Hunter’s death, to that of any publie 
collection in Europe. The first medallic 
work which Dr. Combe published was an 
index to the large brass coins of the Caesars. 
This work was originally intended to m- 
clade, as the title of it implies, the eoins of 
all the Roman emperors, from Julius to 
Posthumus, but it extends only to the reign 
of Domitian, * 

The next medallic work which appeared 
from the pen of Dr. C, was a description 

the coins of Greek cities in Dr. Hun- 

ter’s 
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cabinet, which was published in 1782. 

er enter a nted Dr. David Pitcairn, 
Dr. George Fordyce, and Dr, Charles 
Combe, his executors ; to whom, conjointly 
with his nepliew, Dr. Baillie, he left the 
use and enjoyment of his museum for the 
term of thirty years, after which period he 
bequeathed it to the University of Glas- 

, where it is now deposited. | 

Dr. C. was elected a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in 1771 ; anda Fellow 
of the Royal Society in January 1776. In 
the year 1783, soon after the death of Dr, 
Hunter, he received a diploma from the 
University of Glasgow ; and he was admit- 
ted a Licentiate in Midwifery by the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London. In 1788 
Dr. C. undertook, in conjunction with the 
Rey. Henry Homer, M.A. of Emanuel 


- Northumberland and Durhant. 





87 
College, Cambridge, to publish a Variorum 
edition of Horace. Mr. Homer died before 
the conclusion of the first volame, when 
the work had advanced no farther than te 
the middle of the fourth book of Qdes, 
The remainder of the first volume, and the 


whole of the second, were prepared for, 
and conducted through, the press solely by 
Dr. Combe. This work was finished ig 
the year 1793. ae : 

In 1769, Dr. C. married the only daugh> 
ter of Henry Taylor, esq. who died Dee, 
1799; and by this marriage he had four 
children, two of whom have survived hia, 
and one of them is the Keeper of the Me- 
dals in the British Museum. Dr. C. died 
at his house in Vernon-place on the 18th of 
Mareh, 1817, in his 74th year, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths, 


' NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
A READFUL explosion lately took 

place in one of Mr. Lambton’s col- 
lieries, near Chester-le-street, by which be- 
tween 30 and 40 persons lost their lives. 
This catastrophe was produced by the ob- 
stinaey of a workman, who persisted in 
using a naked eandle in a part of the mine 
where an explosive mixture of inflammable 
air existed. the following day, some 
pitmen having descended into the pit, to 
ascertain the injttry, eight of them were 
suffocated, from the very impure state of 
the air. 

The Society of Arts lately voted to Dr. 
Clanny, of Sunderland, the gold medal, 
which is their highest honerary reward, for 
his steam safety-lamp, : 

Married.) Mr. John Garret, to Miss 
Jane Garret.—Mr. William Carnaby, to 
Miss Margaret Knott; all of Newcastle, 
--Mr. George Boyd, of Newcastle, to 
Miss Freeman, of Windmill hills, Gates- 
head.—Mr. Anthony Daglish Elliott, to 


Miss Mary Jane Herbot, both of Durham. 


—Mr. George Boyd, of Newcastle, to 
Miss Freeman, of Gateshead.—Mr. Ralph 
Barlow, of Neweastle, to Miss Elizabeth 
Rarnett, of Whickham.—Mr. Bulman, of 
South Shields, to Miss’ Ann Bowman, of 
Bishop Auckland.—Mr. William Rich- 
ardson, of North Shields, to Miss Mar- 
garet Robson, of Sunderland, both of the 
Soeiety of Friends.—Mr. George Wood, 
of Bishopwearmouth, to Mrs, Elstob, of 
Sunderland.—Mr. J. Arthur, to Miss 
Beaumont.—Mr, Henry Carr, to Miss 
Perrock ; all of Morpeth.—At Monkwear- 
mouth, Mr, J. Hughes, to Miss Jane Par- 
kin, of Sunderland,—Mr, George Canney, 
of Bishop Auckland, to Miss Sarah Da- 
biel, of Kingsland Crescent, London.— 
Mr. William Stawpert, of Willington, to 
Mrs, Ridley, of Seaton Sluice—William 





—>— 


Briggs, esq. to Miss Storey, both of Blyth, 
~—John Appleby, esq. of Alnmouth, to 
Miss Ann Hodgson, of Blyth.—-Mr. Wade 
dell, of Painshaw, to Mrs. Edgar, of Bi- 
shopwearmouth,—Mr. John Carr, of Stags- 
hawbank, to Mrs, Temperley, of Hexham, 
—Mr. Thomas Pattinson, to Miss Grace 
Howe, both of Guterigg.—Mr. Thomas 
Thompson, of Wearshead, to Miss Watson, 
of Alston.—The Rev. Henry Wastell, of 
Newbrongh, to. Miss Ann Henderson, of 
Edinburgh. — 

Died.) At Neweastle, in Pilgrim-street, 
29, Miss Isabella Walton.—In Newgate- 
street, 72, Mr. Dryden.—In Nungate, 65, 
Mrs. Mary Story.—48, Mr. Wm. Nixen, 
much respected.—Mrs. Lancelot Elliott, 
52.—Mrs. Mary Harrison.—At Gates- 
head, 80, Mrs. Spence, 

At Durham, 24, Miss Elizabeth Hutch- 
inson.—68, Mrs. 'Thomazin Walker,—24, 
Mr. Thomas Cairns.—55, Mr. Christo 
Liddell, suddenly.—In Giles-gate, 78, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Burlison. 

At North Shields, 37, Miss Ann Smith, 
—44, Mrs, Mary Hays.—In Toll-square, 
80, Mrs. Dinah Chater.—In Milbura- 
place, 26, Mr. James Boag.—In Charlotte- 
street, 71, Mr, Henry Aynsley.—50, Mr, 
J. Turnbull.—33, Mrs. Margaret Hunter, 
—44, Mr. James M‘Neal.—26, Miss Maria 
Tase.—79, Mr. William Weirs.—Mra, 
Miles Hann, suddenly. - 

At South Shields, 65, Mrs. Eleanor 
Temple. . 

At Barnardcastle, Miss Margaret Craw- 
ford, greatly respected. 

At Darlington, 65, Mr. Robert Sheriff, 
gy hg sa Mrs. G. Allen. 

At Morpeth, 45, Mrs, R. Singleton.— 
$2, Mrs. W. Wornack, | 

At Hexham, Mrs, J. Bell. ) 

At Wolsingham, Mrs. Ann Tomlinson, 
--Mr, Thomas Bates. 


At 
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At Beggin, 78, John Surtees, esq.—At 
Greatham, 57, Mrs. Mary Brewster.— 
At Ovington, 82, Mr. R. Moffitt.—At 
Middleton, Mr. Robert Carr.—At South 
Preston, Miss Margaret Campbell.—At 
Wooler, 57, Mr. Robert Hasty.—At Fel- 
ling, 68, Mr. George Walker. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) Mr. George Wilkin, to Miss 
Aune Graliam.—Mr. John M‘Kenzie, to 
Miss Flizabeth Hodgson.—Mr. Richard 
Stephenson, to Miss Mary Wharton.— 
Me. James Tait, to Miss Bridget Camer- 
ford.—Mr. William Steel, to Miss Jane 
Watson: all of Carlisle —At Whitehaven, 
the Rev. Christopher Barnes, to Miss Un- 
derwood.—Mr. John Scott, to Miss Jane 
Robinson, both of Penrith—Mr. William 
Richardson, of Eamont-bridge, to Miss 
Mary Wilson, of Penrith.—At Appleby, 
T. Barnet, esq. to Miss Brass, of Langton 
Field.—Mr. Thomas Park, of Brampton, 
fo Miss Barnfather, of Low Nook.—Mr. 
Jobn Melvin, of Little Corby, to Miss 
M. Bell, of Hayton. 

Died.} At Carlisle, in Rickergate, 80, 
Mr. Robert Grier.—61, Mrs. Mary John- 
son.—In Botchergate, 55, Mr. George 
Carrick.—In Caldewgate, 24, Miss Jane 
Green.—In Spring Garden-lane, 41, Mr, 
Francis M*‘Kay.—In Caldew-gate, 54, Mr. 
Robert Hetherington. 

AtWhitehaven, Mrs.D. Crosthwaite, sen. 

At Penrith, 75, Mr. William Edenhall. 
—35, Mr. R. Hopes.—82, Mrs. Deborah 
Davis.—64, Mr. Rohert Hopes.—85, Mrs. 
Mary Snaith—At Newton, Mr. Joseph 
Graham.—At Sparkett, Mr. Wm. Johnson, 
At Keswick, 82, Mrs. Sarah Tolson.— 
At Eamont Bridge, Mrs. Agnes Todd.— 
At Kingmoor, 28, Mr. William Hornsby. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A publican, of the name of Scholes, of 
Wakefield, whose testimony ina late Leeds 
Mercury went to prove that he had held 
seditious conversation with Oliver, but 
whose company he discarded because he 
was a spy, was lately taken up by a war- 
rant from the Secretary of State's office, 
aud conveyed to London, under suspicion 
of traitorous and seditious practices. 

Married.) Mr. William Hornby, to Mrs, 
Motte, both of York.—Mr. John Diamond, 
of Hull, to Miss Emma Richter, of Ken- 
tish-Town.—-Mr. Benjamin Overton, of 
Leeds, to Miss Nelson, of Darlington.— 
Mr. Matthew Linfoot, of Leeds, to Miss 
Mary Friar, of Whitkinkk.—Mr. Alfred 
Birchall, of Leeds, to Miss Mary Compton 
of Booth-street, London.—Mr. Joseph 
Bankcroft, to Mys. Mary M oorhonse, both 
ot Halifax.—Mr. 4. C. Sherwin, of Pon- 
tefract, to Miss A. Webster, of Huil.— 
Mr. Joho Harrison, of Whitby, to Miss 
Grundon, of Normanby.—Mr. Thomas 
Larcum, of Beverley, to Miss Jackson 
of Wawm, Hoidernes:.—Mr. J. D. Mor. 
ley, of Doncaster, ry Miss Eliza Dockray, 


of Atksey.—J. J. Swabey, esq. to Miss 
Clarke, of Snaith.—Mr. William Robinsgi 
of Bramley, to Miss Hannah Atkinson, of 
Wike.—Mr. Samuel Cooper, of Barnsley, 
to Miss Mary Mann, of Bradford.—Capt, 
Banks, of ‘Thorne, to Miss Elizabeth Den. 
by, of Cowick.—Mr. Thomas Anderson, 
of Weaverthorp, to Miss Morris, of Naf. 
ferton.—The Rev. Richard Grainger, to 
Miss Speight, of Duadley-hill, Bradford, 
—Mr. William Ogden, of Denholme, to 
Miss Middlebrook, of Gildersome-street, 
Leeds.—Mr. William Gaunt, to Miss Ann 
Clough, both of Armley.—Mr. James 
Deacon, to Miss Wrigglesworth, both of 
Thorp. 

Divd.|] At Hull, Mrs. S. Baldwin.—104, 
Mary Wcbster.—In Saville-street, 74, Lewis 
Gray, esq.—36, Mr. John Jordeson.—76, 
Mr. William Galland.—46, Mr. Henry 
Dring, deservedly respected.—25, Mr, 
Samuel Broadley.—In Dock-street, 54, 
Miss Ellis. 

At Leeds, v4, Mr. John Ireland.—Mr, 
Stephenson. — Mr. Robert Ogden. —In 
North Town End, Mr, Samuel Brown,— 
In St. Peter’s-square, 70, Mrs. Inkersley. 
—59, Mr. William Westerman. 

At Doncaster, 51, Mr. Mason. 

At Halifax, 55, Mr. J. Briar, greatly 
respected. —Mr, Robert Watson, deser- 
vedly regretted. 

At Wakefield, 84, Mr. Armytage.—75, 
Mrs, Susanna Gotthardt.—71, Mr. Wm. 
Sykes. 

At Huddersfield, 61, Mr. Allen Edwards. 

At Bradford, Mrs, Mary Crosley, 
deservedly lamented, — 25, Mr. George 
Clough, justly regretted. 

At Ripon, 77, Mr. ‘Thornton. | 

At Pickering, 57, Mr. William Fletcher, 
regretted. 

At Horsforth, Dr. Baynes, formerly of 
Leeds.—At Warmsworth, 50, Mrs. Jobn- 
son, widow of John J. esq. of Sandtoft 
Grove, Epworth.—At Bishop Burton, 76, 
Mrs. Gregson ; and on the following moras 
mg, 77, Mr. G.—At Gomersal, 78, Mrs. 
Taylor, widow of John T. esq. deservedly 
regretted.—At Ledsome, 21, Mr. W. 
Cowell.—At Lindley, 58, Mr. Joseph 
Fox.—At Clifton, 57, Mr. John Thomas. 
—At Hessle, 70, Mrs, Locke. 

LANCASHIRE, - 

For a copy of the late elegant and spirited 
Liverpool Petition, see our Supplementary 
Number, page 646. 

The Phenix corn steam-mill, in Bridge- 
water-street, Liverpool, was lately burnt 
to the ground. 

A petition was lately presented from 
Ashton-ander-Lyne, stating distress, and 

P 
cotton twist, 

Married.) Mr. John Willacy, of Cooper’s- 
row, to Miss Kershaw, of Dale-street.— 
Mr. William Dixon, merchant, to Miss 
Mary Beckwith, of Great George-street. 






uting it, in part, to the exporting of 
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—Mr. Alexander Hunter, to Mrs. Jane 
Halcrow.—The Rev. J. Fearon, to Miss 
Garnett: all of Liverpool.—Mr. G. Schro- 
der, te Miss Ann Miiler.—Mr. William 
Brierley, to Miss A. Hodgson.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Jones, to Miss Elien Black: all 
of Manchester.—Mr, Joseph Brereton, 
merchant, of Liverpool, to Miss Tilson, 
of Newcastle-under-line.—Mr. 'T. Frods- 
ham, of Liverpool, to Miss Jackson, of 
Yrescot.—Mr. Timothy Bourne, of Li- 
verpool, to Miss Beilt, of Chester.—Mr. 
Thomas Hayes, of -Liverpool, to Miss 
Elizabeth Halliday, of Kendal.—Mr. J. 
Gregory, to Miss Mary Rowland, both of 
Salford.—Mr. William Read, of Manches- 
ter, to Miss Eliz. Johnson, of Gorton-lane. 

Died.) At Lancaster, 82, Mr. Robert 
Knowles, one of the Society of Friends. 

' At Liverpool, 52, Mr. Nicholson Wil- 
liamson.—At Edge-hill, 44, Capt. Casar 
Lawson.— 25, Mr. Joln Kendall.—In 
Mount-street, 47, Mr. Joseph Cross.—In 
Pitt-street, 68, Mr. Jolin Graham.—Mr. 
Samuel Addison, jun. of Wednesbury. 

At Manchester, 50, Mr. H. C. Basnett, 

—Mrs. Birch, wife of Mr. B. of the firm 

sof Birch and Hampson, deservedly re- 
spected.—27, Mrs. F. Atkinson.—48, Mr. 
Jobn Hitt.—zi, Mr. Edward Baines, 

At Salford, 64, Mr. John Taylor. He 
was educated at the dissenting academy at 
Daventry, under the late Dr. Ashworth, 
and afterwards was several years classical 
tutor there, and subsequently minister at 
Walmsley chapel and Ilminster, to con- 
gregatious of Unitarian Dissenters. At 
fiminster, a change took place m his reli- 
gious sentiments, and some time after he 
joined the Society of Friends, and for six-’ 
teen or seventeen years presided over the 
sclioul belonging to that body in Manches- 
ter.—Mrs, Sarah Oldham. 

At Preston, 53, Mr. Cottam Lyon.— 
82, Mrs. Cross. | 

At Chorley, 66, Edmund Leigh, esq. 

At Wigan, 38, Mrs. Ellen Lowe.—56, 
Mr. Mark Aspuil. 

CHESHIRE. 


The late Chester Midsummer fair was— 


numerously attended by buyers and sel- 
lers. Fat eattle sold well, and lean stock 
was on the advance. There was a nu- 
merous show of sheep and pigs, and these 
experienced a trifling rise from the prices 
of last fair—horses of all sorts were in 
abundauce ; and those of a superior quality 
fetched their value; but there was little 
demand for the inferior classes. ‘The dif- 
ferent hails had a full display of almost 
every description of British manufacture 
—particularly from Manchester, Stockport, 
Glasgow, Sheffield, Birmingham, &c. In 
the variety of cotton manufacture, there 
Was essential difference from the prices of 
jast fair—Irish linens remained nearly sta- 
tionary in value; but, in the hardware mar- 
ket, purchases were made unusually low. 
MoNnTHLY Mac. No, 301. 
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Married.} Mr. William Ravenscroft, of 
Liverpool, to Miss Betteley, of Middle- 


wich.—At Knutsford, the Rev. George 
Shifiner, to Miss Elizabeth Johnson, of 


Wilmslow. — At Runcorn, Ferdinand, 
Chevalier de Gaudrion, to Miss Smith, of 
Bank House.—Mr. John Haughton, of 
Warton Breck, to Miss Cluney, of 
Kingsley. 

Died} At Chester, 58, Mrs. Mary Wal- 
ley.—William Dod, esq. 

At Great Neston, 60, Lieut. Christopher 
Funston, R.A. 

At Bidston, Mr. Richard Urmson. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.}] Mr. Frost, to Miss Ward, of 
St. Peter’s-street.—Mr, William Fletcher, 
to Miss Watts: all of Derby.—The Rey. 
C. E. Birt, of Derby, to Miss Sarah John- 
son, of Cambden-hill, Birmingbam.—Mr, 
Auld, to Miss Johnson, both of Chester- 
field.—Mr. Draper, of Clifton, to Mrs, 
Powell, of Derby. 

Died.] At Derby, in the Tron-gate, 29, 
Mr. John Wright.—48, Mr. Richard. Fin- 
ney.—31, Mrs. Peet.—In - Bridge-street, 
41,Mrs. J. Jones, deservedly regretted. 

At Hilton, 74, Mrs. Docksey.—At 
Staveley, Charles Lowis, esq. of Bath, de- 
servedly regretted. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Considerable damage was lately done in 
Nottingham by a late violent thunder-storm 
—the ‘streets were flooded, and the lower 
parts of several houses filled with water. 

Married.| Mr. James Hibbard Brig- 
house, to Miss M. Britton.—Mr. S. Farn- 
shaw, to Miss F. Woodroffe.— Mr. Wil- 
ham Day, to Miss Elizabeth Gimson.— 
Mr. Tomlinson, of Long-row, to Miss So- 
phia Rothwell: all of Nottingham.—Mr. 
Fell, of Nottingham, to Miss Sarah Hill, of 
Knighton.—Mr. Robert Neale, of Not- 
tingham, to’ Miss Rennie.—Mr. James 
Pearson, of Nottingham, to Miss Mary 
Ann Gent, of Bidwell_—Mr. Hundy, to 
Mrs, Collins, both of Newark.—Mr. 8S. 
Simkin, to Miss Sarah Dennis, of Basford. 
—Mr. Green, of Aslockton, to Miss Pil- 
grim, of Bingham. 

Died.) At Nottingham, in Carlton-st. 
89, Mr. Samuel Wyer.—InSt. Anne-street, 
65, Mrs. Elizabeth Turton.—On the High- 
pavement, Miss Sarah Barratt.—On Short- 
hill, 81, Mr. Samuel Unwin, 

At Newark, 31, Mrs. Waketield.—46; 
Mr, Hansend.—52, Mr. John Lun. 

At West Bridgford, 32, Mr. Edward 
Billings, deservedly regretted.—At Carl- 
ton upon Trent, 53, Mr, Land.—At Col- 
verthorpe-hall, 27, Charlies ‘Thorold, esq.—+ 
At Farndon, 70, Mr. Samuc! Pearson.—At 
Basford, 29, Mrs. Greasley.—29, Mrs, 
Sarah Chariton, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The Louth and Grimsby coach, laden 
with seventeen outside passengers, was 
lately overturned, oo miles from Louth, 
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on its way from Grimsby ; and several 

assengers were severely hurt. C. Phil- 
0 esq. of Louth, had a leg broken by 
OSaie Mr. J. R. WATSON, of Little 
Cawthorp, near Louth, was attending his 
brother's (Mr. James Watson) late trial for 
high treason, some person or persons cut 
up most of the young trees in the planta- 
tions on his estate, as well as numerous 
young frnit-trees. His brother, who re- 
sides at Withern, hearing of the circum- 
stance, went to Cawthorp to put a stop to 
further depredations ; but he had not been 
long there before he was informed that 
some villains had cut off the manes aud 
tails of ten horses, his own property !— 
We hope to hear of their condign pu- 
nishment. 

Marvied.] The Rev. G. Wright, of Stam- 
ford, to Miss Mary Rose Lewis, of Castle 
Rising. —Mr. J. Beverley, of Boston, to 
Mrs. Maria Jane Hellaby.—Mr. Wm. Re- 
din, to Miss Ann Biown Wright, of Boston. 
—Mr. Wm. Henson, of Stow Grange, to 
Miss Henson, of Stanton.—The Rev. Geo. 
Woodcock, A.M. of Caythorpe, to Miss 
Anna Eliz. Walker, of Leicester. 


Died.) At Gainsborough, 79, Mr, Chat- ° 


ty.—-75, Mrs. Ashley, widow of Mr. J. A. 
—-65, Mr. J. Chariton. 

At Stamford, 77, Mrs. Frances Master 
Fallon, widow of Major F. 

At Boston, 61, Wm. Chapman, esq. 

At Colverthorpe-hall, C. Thorold, esq.— 
At Wyberton, Mr. Wm, Clarke.—At Sut- 
ton-in-the- Marsh, suddenly, Mr. Wilson.— 
At Grateball, Mrs. Sarah Potts—At Ox- 
comb, Mr. Wm. Grant. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

At a late meeting of the overseers of 
the poor of the several parishes of Leices- 
ter, it was resolved,—-That this meeting 
feels it proper to renew the assurance of 
their respective parishes, that the most 
effectual relief in their power shall be 
given to those frame-work knitters who 
may be thrown out of employ, in conse- 
quence of their not beimg able to obtain 
an adequate price for their labour. 

_Mr. Pares, a printer of Leicester, is in- 
dicted, and is to be tried at the next 
county assizes, for a libel, said to be con- 
tained in a handbill printed by him, enti- 
tled, “a Dialogue between the Privileged 
Class and the People ;” being an extract 
from Voiney’s Ruins of Empires, a work 
peblished more than thirty vears ago, and 
which has gone through many editions,— 
A few years since, in that town, Mr. Har- 
LEY VAUGHAN, grandson of Marley, Ear] 
ot Oxford, aud a lineal descendant of the 
last native Prince of Wales, was convicted 
of a libel, and imprisoned, for circulating a 

passage against war ; 
oe ll £g » €xtracted from 


Alarrud.| Mr. John Miller, of Lough. 
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borough, to Miss Ann White Cotes,— Mr, 
Bowman, to Miss Powderhill, both of 
Hinckley. — At Loughborough, Lieut, 
Land, late of the Devonshire-militia, to 
Miss Susannah Hailey. — Mr, Robert 
Levett, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Miss 
Eleanor Goodrich, of Thorpe.—At Barrow. 
upon-Soar, Joseph Stubbins Burgess, to: 
Miss Mary Ann Burgess.x—Mr, Binks, of 
Old Dalby, to Miss Brown, of Hickling, 

Died.} At Leicester, in Rutland-street, 
Mrs. Partington. 

At Loughborough, 39, Mrs. Spittle. 
house. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Mr. Thompson, 
—At Castle Donington, 62, Mr. John 
Johnstone. 

At Newtown Unthank, Mrs. T, Cham. 
berlain,—At Hagglescote, 77, Mr. James 
Reynolds.—At Cniloden-house, 74, Mrs, 
W. Hart.—At Oadby, Mr. John Jackson, 
justly regretted. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Some miscreants, who divert themselves 
in shooting for bets at pigeons and spar- 
rows, and often assemble in clubs at puab- 
lic-houses for that horrid purpose, were 
lately indicted by a clergyman of this, 
county, and compelled to desist from their 
brutal sport. 

Married.| Stanford Carroll, esq. to 
Louisa Wilmot, daughter of Sir John 
Edensor Heathcote, bart. of Longton-hall, 
—Mr. Samuel Rock, to Miss Mary Dis- 
turnall, both of Wednesbury.—Mr. Kent, 
of Shugborough, to Mrs, Allen, of Radford- 
bridge, Berkswich.—Mr. B. Round, of 
Wednesbury, to Miss §, Haden, of Bilston. 

Died.) At Statford, 63, Mr. George 
Boulton, a member of that corporation, 
and much respected. , 

At Wolverhampton, G.H.Toulmin, M.D, 

At Westbromwich, 68, Mrs. Hardware, 

At Wednesbury, 58, Mr. Johu Duce. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

_ Sir C. Morean lately presented a peti- 

tion from the Chamber of Commerce at 
Birmingham, in favour of the repeal of 
the laws that regulate the rate of interest. 
Has the Chamber of Commerce considered 
that this is a land bill ; and that, if it were 
to pass, money could be raised on come 
mercial securities only at enormous and 
ruinous interest ? 
Married.) Mr. Joyce, to Miss Ashmore, 
both of Warwick.— Mr. J. Vincent 
Barber, to Miss Ann Easter Walker.— 
Mr. E. P. Turner, to Miss Griffin.—Mr. 
William Perks, to Miss ‘Tarner.—Mr, 
Martin, to Miss Johnson.—Mr. Richard 
Bell, to Miss Frances Mary Gray.—Mr, 
Mr. Edmund Hood, to Miss S. Crowley: 
all of Birmingham.—Mr. Charles Shaw, 
jun. of Birmingham, to Miss Phoebe Perry; 
of Moseley, 


Died.) At Warwick, Mr. E. Biddle, of 
the Butts, 
At 
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At Birmingham, 23, Mr. George Peel, 
—In Park-street, Mr. W. Shaw, respected. 
—Colonel Conolly, formerly of the 18th, 
or Royal Irish regt. deservedly respected. 
-—In High-street, 1, Mr. Jolin Browa,.— 
51, Mr. Solomon Jackson, regretted. 

At Coventry, 63, Mr. Joseph Pratt.— 
Mrs. Hannah Bestow, of Marble-street, 
Leicester, highly esteemed. 

At Sutton Coldfield, Mr. W. Wilson. 

At Edgbaston, 67, Mr. John Harrison. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Considerable damage has been done 
within this county by a late thunder- 
storm; roads and lanes were converted 
into rivers ; and several fields of corn, tur- 
nips, &c. were entirely inundated. Wem, 
Oswestry, and their neighbourhood, sus- 
tained the greater injury. 

Married.| Mr. Gough, of Moor-street, 
Birmingham, to Miss Massey, of Ludlow. 
—Mr. Richard Hooper, of Kinnersley, to 
Miss Dawes, of Muxton.—Mr. Lewis, of 
Ellesmere, to Miss Ellen Watkiss, of 
Lianfyllin. 

Died.} At Shrewsbury, in Castle-street, 
Mr. R. Jackson.—60, Mr. Philip Jones. 

At Ellesmere, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Samuel Lowe, sen. much respected. 

At Market Drayton, Mrs. Gretton, 
widow of the Rev. —— Gretton, rector 
of Norton. 

At Prees, 75, Thomas Hill, esq. third 
son of the late Sir Rowland Hill, bart. of 
Hawkstone Park, and uncle of the present 
Lord Hill, Wabituating himself to a re- 
tired and studious life, his excellencies 
(which were many) were known but to 
few. The numerous Hawkstone family 
have to lament the loss of a most affecti- 
onate relative; his neighbours, particu- 
larly the poor, will also long feel his loss. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Holbrook, of Worcester, 
to Miss Ellen Hudson, of Hom Lacy.— 
Lieut. Spalding Mitchell, of the royal 
navy, to Miss Charlotte Jane Smith, of 
Worcester.— Mr. Thomas Newman, to 
Miss Harris, of Severn Stoke.—Mr. John 
Causer, jun. of Stourbridge, to Miss Eli- 


zabeth Crane, of Gamboles.—Mr. Dine-~ 


ley, to Miss Sarah Slainey, both of Dudley. 

Died.|] At Worcester, in Edgar-street, 
Mrs. West, widow of Mr. Ald. H. West. 

At Kempsey, Miss Mary Ann Dalby.— 
At Wick, 72, John Ballard, esq.—At Win- 
terfold, William Wheeler, esq. universally 
respected. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. Henry Edwards, of Ken- 
ehester, to Miss Margaret Weaver, of 
Bunhill. 

Died.) At Hereford, 78, John Stallard, 
€sq-; his various unostentatious charities 
aud uniform rectitude procured him ge- 
neral respect.—22, Mr. William Nott. 

At Kinnersley-castle, at an advanced 
ase, Leonard Parkinson, esq. 
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GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

Gloucester and its vicinity were lately 
visited by a tremendous storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain; the latter fell in such 
torreuts as entirely inundated several of 
the roads, blowing up bridges, and laying 
waste considerable quantities of grass-land, 

The High-street, Bristol, which had re- 
cently twenty common lamps, adapted to 
render “ the darkness visible,” is now illu- 
minated with four gas-lamps ; and the light 
in the street is at least double what it was 
before. 

Chalybeate and saline springs having 
been discovered at Cheltenham, wells. are 
now sinking on the south-west side, and 
near the centre, of High-street, parallel 
with the colonnade. Ground has been 
marked out for a New Spa, with appro- 
priate buildings. 

Married.) Mr. Thomas Burrup, to Miss 
Prestage.—Mr. Norris, to Miss Dinah 
Luke: all of Gloucester.—Mr. Richard 
Harris Manning, to Miss Eleonora Daws 
Jones, of Portland-street.—Mr, George 
Aldon, to Miss Elizabeth Broad.—Mr, F. 
Ashton, to Miss Pope: all of Bristol.— 
Mr. Jeffery, of Bristol, to Miss Jane Cann, 
of Hartland.—Mr. Partridge, to Miss 
Williams, both of Monmouth.—William 
Rolph, esq. of Thornbury, to Miss Frances 
Mair, of the Lodge Iron, Acton.—Mr, 
John Pool, to Miss Ann Clifford, both of 
Minsterworth.—Mr. Joho Humphries, of 
Hazleton, to Miss Robins, of Notgrove. 

Died.|] At Gloucester, in Westgate. 
Street, 93, Mrs. Richards. 

At Bristol, in Portland-street, Kings- 
down, Mr. Rowland.—In Walker-street, 
Mr. Lewis,—On the Back, Mr. Richard 
Neale. 

At Clifton, in York-Crescent, Alexander 
Longlands, esq. 

At Cheltenham, 65, Wm. Walter Viney, 
esq. of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

At Berkeley, W. L. Shrapnell, esq.—At 
Upper Easton, 65, John Bettington, esq. 
regretted.—At Horsley, 72, Mrs. Francis, 
widow of the Rev. Benj. F. A.M. deser- 
vedly regretted.—At Winchcomb, 67, Mr, 
Samuel Smith, respected.—At Olveston, 
63, Jos. Sturge, a highly respected mems 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. BrouGHan lately presented a peti- 
tion from several watch and clock makers 
in this county, complaining of their being 
subject, for the last four or five years, to 
the payment of the plate license, amount- 
ing to 41. 12s.; which they said was con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act under which 
that license was collected. 

Married.| Mr. Thomas Bartlett, to Miss 
Aun Hinton, both of Oxford.—Mr. C, 
Brown, of Oxford, to Mrs, Davis, of Chip- 
ping Norton.—The Rev. E, Moore, A.if, 
of Brazenose-college, Oxford, to Miss 
Eliza Buee, late ef Dominica,—Mr. Wm. 

N 2 Polly, 
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Polly, of Cowley, to Miss M. Tyson, of 
ford, 

Od] At Oxford, 31, Mrs. A. Harpur. 
—In the High-street, Mrs. Mary Cox, 
justly respected and regretted. —Mr, Da- 
vis, respected.—79, Mr. Anthony Cooper. 
—59, Mr. Thomas Smith.—In St. Giles 8, 
Mrs. Rose, lamented. — Mrs. Wilkinson, 
respected, ‘ 

At Filkins, 85, Mr. Richard Bignell.— 
At Tetsworth, 21, Miss Sophia Lindars, 
deservedly esteemed.—At South Newing- 
ton, 37, Mrs. Cath, Stroud, regretted.— 
At Sarsden, G. Bulley, esq.—At Sandford- 
house, Enstone, Miss Taylor. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

The magistrates of this fine county have 
set a noble example to their brethren of 
the empire. At their Quarter Sessions at 
Abingdon, July 16, in consequence of a 
complaint from Lorp FOLKESTONE, one 
of their body, they unanimously passed the 
following resolutions; and have thereby 
tanght the Castlereagh ministry that there 
exist powers in England superior to their 
arbitrary will:— 

i. That by the provisions of the Act of 
the gist of the present king, c. 40, sec. 5, 
it is lawful for every justice of the peace 
for this county, of his own accord, and 
without being appointed a visitor, to enter 
into and examine the gaol, at such time or 
times, and as often as he shall think fit; 
and, if heshall discover any abuses therein, 
he is required to report them in writing at 
the next geveral or quarter sessions of the 
peace, or adjourned sessions, which shall 
be holden for this county. 

2. That the said Act has not been re- 
pealed by any subsequent statute or Act 
ef Parliament. 

3. That there exists no power, other 
than that of Parliament, by which such 
Act can be suspended, dispensed with, or 
repealed. 

4. That it appears that Mr. Eastaff, 
governor of Reading Bridewell and Peni- 
tentiary-house, and gaoler of the county 
gaol, has on two different occasions re- 
fused to allow a justice of the peace for 
this county to visit certain prisoners con- 
fined in the said Brideweil and Peniten- 
tiary-house, or gaol, 

5. That such refusal is, in ini 
illegal. » D our Opinion, 

6. That Mr. Eastaff be admonished of 
the impropriety and illegality of his con- 
duct, and be required to give assurance to 
this court that he will not persist therein : 
and, Mr. Eastaff having given the assurance 
required, 

_@. That, in consequence of the submis. 
sion of Mr. Eastaff, and his promise that 


Lis misconduct shall not be repeated, and 
considering that he has acted only in com. 
plidnce with orders which he might think 
uimself bound to obey, but which beine in 
soutravention of an express statute, ‘and 





consequently illegal, are of no force what. 
ever, the court will, on this occasion, 
overlook his offence. 

‘ W. Bunn, Clerk of the Peace, 

Sir F. Burvett tately presented a pe 
tition from a Mr. Edward Knight, Stating 
that, after seventeen weeks’ confinement 
in Reading gaol, he had been removed to 
Salisbury ; and, there being not any proba. 
bility of his being bronght to trial, he 
prayed that he might be allowed to leave 
the country. . 

Muried.| The Rev. C. Ashfield, to Miss 
Ann Goodall, of Denton-hall.—The Rey, 
Wm. Ainger, vicar of Sunninghill, to Miss 
Humphries, of Harpenden.—At Cookham, 

»» Albrecht, esq. to Mrs. Hussey, widow 
of T. Hussey, esq. of Rose-cottage, Maid 
enhead. 

Died.) At Reading, 51, Mr. James Tags, 
justly respected.—27, Mr. Richard Dib- 
ley, regretted. 

At Englefield, 85, the Rev. Tho. Knapp, 
rector of that parish.—At Goosey, 6), 
Lawrence Spicer, esq. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. Jos. Glasscock, of Bishop 
Stortford, to Mrs. Balls, of Springfield,— 
Mr. Wm. Bentley, to Miss Jane Primett, 
—H. Crabb, esq. of Temple Dinsley, to 
Miss Fanny Ellis, of Leyton.—The Rev. 
Henry Hale, of King’s Walden-park, to 
Miss Sowerby, of Putteridge, Bury.—H. 
W. Woolrych, esq. of Croxley-house, to 
Miss P. Bradford, of Great Westwood. 

Died.| At St, Alban’s, John Boys, esq. 
attorney and banker, 

At Haily-hall, 72, Mrs. Martha Chefs 
fins.—At Sharnbrook, 59, Mr. L. Stone. 
banks, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A reservoir attached to the canal in this 
county lately burst, and, coming in con- 
tact with some small streams running into 
the Tame, poured an immense deluge of 
water upon the line of that river, flooding 
a great extent of beautiful meadow land, 
ripe for the scythe, from the borders of 
Derbyshire, through the suburbs of Tam- 
worth, Hopwas, Coleshill, &c. to the vici- 
nity of Birmingham. __ . 

Married.} Mr. Garrett, to Miss Smith, 
both of Northampton.—Mr. John Busher, 
to Miss Waters, both of Peterborough.— 
Fiennes Trotman, jun. of Siston Court, to 
Miss Harriet Litchfield, of Northampton. 
—Mr. Richard Norton, of Yelvertoft, to 
Miss Mary Ann Foster, of Crick.—Mr. 
Thomas Hardwick, to Miss Lydia Cox, 
both of Scaldwell, 

Died.] At Northampton, 47, Mr. Vores. 

At Clipstone, Mr. Edward Buswell.— 
At West Haddon, 52,- Mys.: Allen.—At 
Milton, Miss Mary Montgomery.—At Heys 
ford, 95, Mr. Wiitiam Hornsby. 

CAMPRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

The annuaLerizés given by the repre- 

scalativesin Parliament for the University 
) 








of Cambridge to two Senior and two 
Middie Bachelors of Arts, who shall com- 

ose the best dissertations in Latin prose, 
have been this year adjudzed as tollow:— 

Senior Buchelors—H. Robinson, fellow 
of St. John’s Cotlege ; J. C. Franks, scholar 

Trinity College. 

* uiddle Bachelor—J. J. Blunt, fellow of 
St. John’s College.—No second prize was 
adjudged toa Middle Bachelor. 

The Porson prize for the best translation 
of a passage in Shakspeare into Greek 
verse, has been adjudged to Mr.G.J. Pen- 
nington, of King’s Coliege. This is the 
first year of the institution of the prize, 
which is the interest of 400/. Navy five 
per cent. stock 5 which interest is to be 
annually employed in the pfirchase of a 
book or books, to be given to the resident 
Undergraduate who shall make the best 
translation of a proposed passage in Shaks- 
peare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beau- 
mont and Fietcher, into Greek verse. 

The Duke of Gioucester presented a peti- 
tion from the vice-chancellor and scholars 
of Cambridge University, agaist a bill 
enabling spiritual persons to grant leases of 
their tithes which might last beyond the. 
period of their own lives or incum- 
bencies. 

Married.] George Coster, esq. B.A. of 
St. Jchn’s College, Cambridge, to Miss 

‘en Hansard, of ‘Turnham Green, near 
London.~-At Huntingdon, Mr, Joseph 
Clarke, jun. to Miss Reynolds—Mr. J. 
Bryant, of Buckden, to Mrs. Inskip, of 
Wanden Abbey.—Mr. W. Frusher, of 
Elm, to Miss Ann Start, of Gissing. 

Died.| At Cambridge, in Sidney-street, 
Mrs. Rose.—67, Mr. Rob. Gee, solicitor. 

At Newmarket, 84, Peregrine Treeves, 
esq.—26, Mrs. Charles Chapman, deser- 
vedly esteemed.—Mrs. Cullington. 

At Littleport, 57, Mr. Thomas Wadde- 
low, regretted. 

NORFOLK. 

Nearly fifty gentlemen Jately dined to- 
gether at the Swan Inn; in Norwich, to ce- 
lebrate the triumph of * Trial by Jury,” 


and the * Liberty of the Press,’ over-the- 


recent attempts to establish the law of 
constructive treason, and the law that 
truth is a libel— Bury and Norwich Post. 
Married.] Mr. Robert Bleakley, to Miss 
Sarah Hewett.—Mr. Marshall, to Miss 
Basham: all of Norwich.—Capt. Sabine, 
of the zist foot, to Miss Caroline Hurry 
Taylor, of Yarmouth.—The Rev. C. W. 
Smyth, of Norwich, to Miss Jane Sinclere, 
of Catton.—Mr. Mann, of the Castle Mea- 
dow, Norwich, to Miss Mary Aon Blake, 
of Tibenham.—Mr. William Jarvis, of 
Swaffham, to Miss Scott, of Norwich.— 
Lieut. John Pilcher, to Miss Mary Ann 
Scales, both of Swaffham.—Mr. Patrick 
Baker, of Downham, Market, to Miss 
Susan Harvey, of Giltspur-street, London. 
Hied.] At Norwich, 60, Aun, widow of 
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Hewitt Rand, esq. highly esteemed and 
regretted.—In St. Peter’s, Mancroft, 43, 
Mr. Edward Norton.—In St. Stephen's, 
40, Mr. Robert English.—20, Mrs. Mary 
Stannard Bonner.—79, Mr. W. Blogg. 

At Swaffham, 81, Mr. John Palmer.— 
42, Mrs. Charles Randall. 

At East Dereham, 66, Mrs, Margaret 
Kerrison, : 

At Hethersett, 80, Mrs. Herne.—At Hal- 
vergate, 47, Mrs. Howard.—At Necton, 
41, Mr. Isaac Buscall—At Ranworth, 23, 
Mr. ‘Thomas Carver. : 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. Tho. Fuller, to Miss Ann 
Ruiter :— Mr. Stearn, to Mrs. Arbourn :— 
Mr, Jas. Hinnell, to Miss Clarke: all of 
Bury.—Mr, Woolnough, to Miss Hogg, 
both of Lowestoft.—Mr. Firman Barrell, 
to Miss Wilson, both of Lawshal!.—Mr. 
R, Root, to Miss Harper, both of Benacre. 
—Mr, John Clover, of Drinkstone, to Miss . 
Mays, of Hitcham.— Mr. Harvey, of 
Halesworth, to Miss Knight, of Wood- 
bridge. 

Died. At Ipswich, in St. Stephen’s-lane, 
32, Mr. Jolin Goodwin.—78, Mr. G, Hall. 
-—Mrs. J. Wade. 

At Bury, 55, Mr. T. Forster, one of the 
burgesses of the corporation; he twice 
served the chief magistracy of that ho- 
rough.—80, Mrs. J. Tompson.—?8, Mr, 
Wm. Lease. 

At Lowestoft, 22, Miss C. FE. Short. 

At Coney Weston-hall, 68, E. Bridgeman, 
esq.—At Stratford-parsonage, the Rev. T. 
Cautley, rector of Stratford St. Mary and 
Roydou.—At Bardwell, Mr. C, Cavell, 

ESSEX. 

Marri:d.] Robt. Baker, esq. of Bentley, 
to Miss C. Woodthorpe, of Colchester,— 
Mr. J. Marsden, of Colchester, to Miss 
Sarah Wright, of Nottingham.—Mr, Bid- 
dell, of Playford, to Miss Jane Ransome, 
of Colchester.—Mr. T. Peal, to Miss Lu- 
cas, both of Harwich. 

Died.| At Southend, 59, Mr. Abraliam 
Vandervord. : 

At Brickwood’s-farm, 41, Mrs, S. Un- 
win, lamented.,—At Borley-hall, Mr. Henry 
Mason Coker, 

KENT. 

The Regent Margate steam-boat lately 
took fire on her passing trom London to 
Margate, off Whitstable. ‘The passengers, 
60 in number, and crew, were saved; but 
a great part of their baggage was lost. 
The vessel was burnt to the water’s edge ; 
and the cause of the fire is stated to be as 
follows :—The gale of wind, being strong, 
blew the chimney-flue away, and the woud 
work, that is nearly breast-high from the 
deck, at the bottom of the flue, for the 
purpose of keeping the people near the 
chimney from burning themselves, caught 
fire ; the men, in throwing the buckets over 
fur water to put it out, lost them, conse- 
quently the fire was not checked, and the 
Captaim 
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captain immediately made al a0 
‘Though an accidental fire mig it happe 
in any species of vessel, yet this fire has 
given rise to a foolish prejudice against 
steam-boats. : 

The groundless alarms relative to a sup- 
posed increase of danger from Sra 
by Steam-packets, led the editor of the 
Rionthly Magazine, within the current 
month, to make a voyage in one of them 
from London to Margate. This vessel leit 
the moorings, at the Tower of London, 
about half past eight in the morning, at 
the time the tide was running strong up 
the river, and when no other vessel could 
make progress, except in the direction of 
the tides. The steam-packet proceeded, 
however, against the stream in a gallant 
style, at the rate of six or seven miles an 
hour; and a band of music, playing lively 
airs on the deck, combined, with the stea- 
diness of the motion, to render the effect 
delightful.—An examination of the steam- 
engine, and of her rate of working, proved 
that no possibility of danger exists. It ap- 
peared that the boiler had been proved at 
#5\b. to the square inch, but that the valve 
vas held down by a weight of only 4 lbs, 
and that the mercurial gauge did not indi- 
cate an employment of acmal pressure of 
above ztibs per square inch. Hence it 
follows, that, although the engine was capa- 
ble of sustaining a pressure of at least 
¢5ibs, only 4ibs, or less than a sixth, was 
the whole force which the valve would 
permit to be exerted; and that, in point 
of fact, a pressure of only 2Slbs to the 
square inch, or only one-tenth of the proven 
power of the boiler, was employed. There 
is, therefore, less danger in passing some 
honrs in contact with such a machine, than 
there is in sitting near a boiling tea-kettle, 
tea-um, or saucepan, under circumstances 
in which they are often used. Oppo- 
site Greenwich a fine commentary was 
afiorded of the value of steam as a navi- 
gating power, in preference to winds and 
tides, a Margate sailing-packet passing 
fowards London, which had been a day and 
two nights on its passage, a period of time 
Which it appeared is not uncommon, In 
short, with uninterrupted pleasure, and 
m an hour sooner than the captain had 
ramed at starting, the vessel was carried 
along-side Margate pier, having employed 
nine hours in performing a voyage of 
ninety miles, In this case it appeared, 
thata pressure of Ibs to the square inch 
produced about forty rotations per mi- 
nute of the acting water-wheels; and, as 
these were ten feet in diameter, the motion 
of the impelling floats, or wheel-paddles, 
wonid be at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour; and proved sufficient to carry the 
vessel, with or against the stream, at an 
average of ten miles an hour. The con. 
Ney 9 ef coals during the voyage was 
ess than a chaldron, but it was described 
as amounting frequently to a chaldroy 
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and a half. On the whole, nothing cogyy 
be more demonstrative of the wort 
aud security of this mode of navigation. 
and there can be little doubt but, in a 
few years, vessels of every size, and for 
every extent of voyage, will be provided 
with their steam-engine, which will be 
more used, and more depended upon 
than winds or tides.—The chances of ae. 
cidents are lower than those under mos 
other circumstances in which men are 
placed in travelling. By Land, horses 
kill their thousands per annam, opea 
chaises their hundreds, and stage-coaches 
their scores; and, by Water, the uncer. 
tainty of winds has destroyed thousands, 
by prolonging the voyage, and increasing 
the exposure to bad weather; but in a 
steam-packet, navigated by an engine, 
whose proven powers necessarily ex¢eed 
what can be exerted during its use, or 
in general by such engines as those used 
on the Thames or Clyde, no accident can 
possibly happen—unless, by a miracle, it 
were to liappen that a force of four pounds 
should overcome a resistance of twenty-four 
pounds! 

An election of a coroner for the county 
lately took place at Rochester: Mr. Ot. 
taway was elected, after several days’ poll, 


‘in opposition to Mr. Morson—the num- 


bers standing at the close 1251 and 772. 

Mr. W. Smith lately presented a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons from the 
Unitariavs in Kent and Sussex, com- 
plaming of the necessity ander which they 
lay of celebrating marriage after the fotms 
of the Church of England, and praying 
for exemption from a law so inconsistent 
with their creed aud principles, The 
prayer of this petition seems most fea- 
sonable. 

Married.| Mr. Jas. Clark, to Miss Do- 
rothy Stokes, both of Dover.—Lieut. Col. 
Holmes, of the 3d dragoon guards, to 
Elizabeth Jemima, daughter of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, of Lee Priory,—Mr. C. Byron, 
to Miss Eliz. Brett, both of Faversham.— 
Mr. Wm. Tooth, jun. to Miss Fulcher, 
both of Cranbrook.—Mr, C. ‘Timson, to 
Miss Ann Walker :—Mr. John Hook, to 
Miss Mary Hook: all of Tenterden. 

Died.| At Canterbury, in St. Marga- 
ret’s-street, 46, Mr. Edw: Goldfinch, de- 
servedly respected.—45, Mr. John Trims 
nell.—In Northgate-street, Mrs. Burrows. 

At Dover, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
John Lyon.—45, Mrs, Tucker. 

At Folkestone, 68, Mr. J. Bayley. 

At Rochester, Miss Eliz. Sea. 

At Chatham, on the Brook, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs, Hinckley.—In rd- 
nance-place, v7, Lieut. A. Rhodes, R.N. 

At Barrow-hill, Ashford, William Strin¢ 
Ser, esq.— At Pluckley, 87, Mr. T. York. 

SUSSEX. 

The powder-mills at Battle, belonging 
to Mr. Harvey, lately blew up, and were 
eutizely destroyed, but no lives were lost. 
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Married.] Mr. Colbatch, to Miss Eliza- 
heth Lashmar, both of Brighton.—The 
Rev. Christopher Gardner, vicar of East 
Bean and Friston, to Miss Warneford, of 
Dorking.—Joln Donglas, esq. of Lock- 
erby, to Miss Sarah Douglas, of Duns- 
worth. 

Died.] At Brighton, suddenly, G. Leith, 
esq. of Overhall, Aberdeenshire. — 90, 
Lady Anne Murray, sister to the fate 
Chief Justice Lord Mansfield. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Ata late respectable meeting of the in- 
habitants of Southampton, the following, 
among other resolutions, was resolved— 
“ That it appears that several of our parish. 
ioners have not only been refused employ- 
ment by other parishes, but have been re- 
moved for the purpose of making way for 
their own—that the public be earnestly re- 
commended to give on all occasions the 
utmost possible preference of employment 
to our own labouring pocr.” 

The neighbourhood of Southampton was 
lately visited by a tremendous storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, which con- 
tinued for an hour and a half. The light- 
ning set fire to a large bara anda rick, con- 
taining a great quantity of bark, and toa 
carpenters workshop, full of deals and 
timber. ‘The whole took fire at the same 
time, and were entirely destroyed in less 
than an hour. The loss is 2000/.—The 
lightning occasioned an alarming fire at 
Redbridge, whith consumed four large 
heer ye ese, containing several tons of 

ark. 

Married.} Mr. Jacob Davis, to Miss 
Early, both of Winchester.—Mr. William 
Castleman, of Ironmonger.lane, Cheap- 
sile, to Miss Jemima Kersley, of Mitchel- 
dever.—Mr. G. Brine, to Miss Mary Ann 
Sophia Harrison, both of Portsmouth.— 
Mr. John Blake, jun. to Miss Thompson, 
both of Lymington.--Mr. J. Phipps, to 
Mrs, Rosewell, both of Emsworth.—Mr. J, 


Burton, of Bashly, to Mrs. Martha Ayles, 


of Ringwood. 

Died.| At Winchester, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Thomas Douling. — 53, Mr. 
Francis Miles; generaHy respeeted..  -- - 

At Portsmouth, 53, Mr. Robert Smith, of 
the Dock yard. 

At Portsea, Mr. Wickenden, deservedly 
regretted. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Samuel 
Grove, esq. commander, R.N. 

At Romsey, Mrs. Burton, widow of 
Major B. 

At Ash-park, 67, William Dearsley, esq. 
—At Buckland, Capt. C. Morgan, R.N.— 
At Mile-end, 76, Mr. Holloway, sen.—¢3, 
Mr. John Mullins, of Bury-farm, near 
Basingstoke. 

WILTSHIRE. 
_MELksHAM Spa is becoming the occa- 
sional resort of several distinguished fami- 
hes, for whose reception ample accommo- 
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dation is provided. Arrangements are 
forming for establishing weekly concerts 
and bails. 

Married.| Mr. Leonard Jesse, to Miss 
Wort, both of Salisbury.—Mr. Jacots 
Large, of Lyneham, to Miss Lucy Beake, 
of Chippenham.—Mr. David Amy, to 
Miss Elizabeth Wise, both of Ramsbury. 
—The Rev. E. Ravenshaw, rector of 
West Kington, to Miss Elizabeth Purvis, 
of Darsham.—Mr. Swain, of Landford, 
to Miss Dennett, of Pennington-farm, 
Lymington.--Mr. J. Garner, of Slaugh- 
terford, to Mrs, Ann Preston, of Stanton 
Drew. 

Died.| At Salisbury, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. T. Lucas. 

At Devizes, suddenly, 70, Mrs, Para. 
dise.— 76, Mrs. Herring, regretted. 

At Westbury, 21, Miss Eliza Crosby. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The contract entered into lately by the 
manufacturers of long-ells, for the counties 
of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, with 
the East India Company, has been taken at 
2d. per Ib. less on the material of wool than 
in December last. 

A petition from the town and nefghbour- 
hood of Shepton-Mallett, for a general bill 
for the recovery of small debts, was lately 
presented to the House of Commons by 
W. Dickinson, esq. M.P. for this county, 

Marricd.| John Morgan, esq. of Russell- 
street, Bath, to Miss Sophia Biggs, of 
Little Langford.—Francis Seale, esq. of 
King’s-parade, Bristol, to Miss Caroline 
Frances Giroux, of Bath—Mr. Edward 
Evans, of New Bond-street, Bath, to Miss 
Martha Smith, of Melksham.—Mr. Se- 
bastian Guerint, jun. to Miss Rowbotham, 
of Bath—Mr. T. Tilton, to Miss Sarah 
Greenaway, of Walcot.—Capt. Turner, to 
Mrs. Lewis, both of Shepton MaNet.—Mr. 
Joseph Harrold, to Miss Mees, both of 
Frome. 

Died.| At Bath, in the Crescent, Mrs, 
Broaded. — In Somerset-place, Mrs, Ha- 
rington.—In Heurietta-street, at an ad- 
vanced age, Walker, M.D.—In Mil- 
som-street, Mrs. Fasana.—In Westgate- 





_ buildings, 8%, Mrs. Mary Clapp.—In 


Brunswick-place, Louisa, wife of the Rev. 
Brownlow V. Layard, rector of Uffington. 
—Atan advanced age, Mr. Thomas Dod- 
dridge, generally and deservedly respected, 
—In Stanhope-place, 73, Mrs, Martha 
Hughes, justly regretted.—Wm. Walker, 
esq. late of Londonderry. 

At Batheaston, 24, Miss Hannah Arnot, 
deservedly esteemed.—At Nunney, the 
Rev. Francis Minshall, rector, justly la- 
mented. ; 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Balster, of Sherborne, to 
Miss Hall, of East Anstey.—C, B. Ciap- 
cott, esq. of Keynston, to Miss Eliza Dou- 
land, of Whitchurch.—Mr,. Eli Fort, of 
Donhead, to Miss G. Good, of Critchell. 

2 _Died.} 
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Died.] At Weymonth, Charles Buxton, 


jun. esq. of Fakenham. 


At Wimborne-miaster, 90, Mrs. Good, 
widow of the Kev. Dr. G.—At Burton, 
Mr. James Parratt —At Smedmore-hous’, 
isle of Parbeck, suddenly, W illiam Clavel, 
esq. and a magistrate of this county. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Exeter, which was accustomed to export 
woollen goods, in one year, to the amount 
of two millions, has exported to the amount 
of only 50,000 in the last year.— Exeter 
Gazittee. . 

The Tavistock Canal, forming a_com- 
munication with the Tamar, and whica 
was commenced fourteen years ago, and 
has cost 70,000/, was lately opened. A 
numerous company of between 300 and 
40 persons, in boats constructed of shect 
irom, proceeded throvgh the tunnel, a dis- 
tance of amile and three-quarters under 
ground, beneath a canopy of solid rock, at 
a depth of 450 feet from the summit of 
the hil. 

A five lately .tcok place at Halberton, 
near Tiverton, which totally destroyed 17 
dwellings, mostly belonging to poor 
pepple. 

Murried.] Richard Hart Chamberlain, to 
Miss Britnell.—Mr. W.C, Pollard, to Miss 
Ann Gould, of Fore-street—Mr. Janes 
Ford, to Miss Jane Wingyett: all of 
Exeter.—Thomas Land, esq. of Exeter, to 
Miss Harley, of Exeter.—The Rev. Samuel 
Spinks, to Miss Mary Parker, of Crediton. 
—Lieut Col, Burrell, of the 90th regt. to 
Miss Mary Anne 'Fhomas, of Everton.— 
Mr. James Marchant, of Stoke Fleming, to 
Miss Ann Chewn, of Exminster.—Mr, 
William Tepper, of Southmolton, to Mrs. 
Jane Brown, of Exeter.—Mr. Ferris, of 
Exmouth, to Miss Wilcocks, of Topsham. 
—Mr. William Rogers, of Honiton, to Miss 
Guppy, of Farway. 

Died.] At Exeter, in Longbrooke-street, 
52, Myr. Ambrose-'Toby, deservedly re- 
gretted.—78, Mrs. Hakewell, esteemed 
and lamented.— In Gandy’s-street, &3, 
Mrs. Oliver.—At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Bennett. 

At Clifiden-honse, Teignmouth, Miss 
Jane Elizabeth Strachan, justly regretted, 

At Moretonhampstead, 34, Mr. Charles 
Mardon. 

At Piymtree, the Rev. Daniel Veysie, 
B.P. rector of that parish, and prebendary 
ef Exeter cathedral, much and deservedly 
esteemed, 

CORNWALL, 

Married.) Mr. H. Head, of Padstow, to 
Mies Haynes, of Hartland.—Mr, Joel 
Tr goning, of Truro, to Miss Diana Har- 
ding, of Bristol—R. H. Innes, esq. of 
Leyton, to Miss Wilmot Arundel Daubuz 
of Truro, . 

rey: At wey Td J. Colwell, M.D. 

At Launceston, Lieut.-cul. Hue 
wai. ee ee 


At Peuryn, Mrs, Rober i 
cote. > ‘ ts, widow of 
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Married.] John Stephens, esq. of Can 
marthen, to Miss Elizabeth Mary Green 
of Swausea.—Robert Innes Ackland, : 
of Boulton Lodge, Pembrokeshire, tg 
Caroline, danghter of Admiral Sir Charles 
Tyler.— Lieut. Magee, of the 98th regt, of 
foot, to Miss Mary. Davies, of Aberyst. 
with.--William Walter Jones, esq. of 
Gurry, Carmarthenshire, to Miss Sarah 
Place, of Cadoxton, Glaimerganshire.—The 
Rev. David Hughes; A.M. reetor of Lian. 
fyllen, to Miss JennetWilliams, of Penn-y. 
bont, Merionethshire. 

Died.] At Neath, 64, J. Herbert Lloyd, 
esq. of Killebebyl!, Glamorganshire, re. 
gretted by all his numerous acquaintance, 
and especially by the poor. 

At Cardiff 47, Mr. Howell Yorath. 

At the Spictal, Haverfordwest, J. Hig. 
gon, esq. 

At Penllergare, near Swansea, 62, Jolin 
Llewelyn, esy. justice of the peace for 
the county of Glamorgan, and heut.col, 
commandant of the western Glamorgan 
local militia; in whose character were 
blended the most unsullied honor and 
integrity. 

At Presteyn, Radnorshire, Capt. Joseph 
Baker, R.N.; leaving an afflicted widow 
and nine children to mourn the loss of a 
most affectionate hushand and kind father, 

At Ewenny Abbey, Glamorganshire, 
R. T, Turberville, esg. a deputy lientenant 
and magistrate of the county, and truly 
respected. 

SCOTLAND. 

The alledged plots north of the Tweed 
have, by the decision of Scottish juries, 
proved as contemptible bubbles as those 
appear to have been ia other parts of the 
empire. Mr. ANDREW M‘Kin py having 
been tried three times without success, 
the other persons charged as his partici- 
pators have been hberated without trial. 
As the Castlereazh experience in Ireland 
in this system of governing, does not ap- 
pear to ensure success, we hope these re= 
peated exposures will put an end ta sucha 
course of false policy. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

The scientific world have to lament the 
loss of the famous Werner, the mineralo- 
gist, whose System ot Mineralogy has ob- 
tamed an ascendency throughout Europe 
during the last thirty years. He lived toa 
good old age, and died respected and 
honoured by all his contemporaries. Our 
present Number contains some observations 
on his system, but in an early one we pro- 
pose to introduce a full account of his life 
and labours, 

At Hamburgh, 85, Professor Ebeling, 
the celebrated geographer and continuator 
of Busching, a work which has never 
been superseded for its fullness and ace 
curacy, 

At Paris, 53, of a dropsy in the chest, 
Madame de Stael Holstein ; for an account 

ef whom, see Biographiana, page 86. 








